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PREFACE. 



I HAVE been asked to write a few words of intro- 
duction to the volume now in the hands of the 
reader. I felt that I also had "Two Paths" — 
to refuse or to consent. I have preferred the 
latter ; and yet, if the modest retiring character 
of Violet is to be admired, I fear some may 
consider the accepting the office of sponsor for 
this work may be counted rather presumptuous. 
Be it so. It is, nevertheless, " good to be zeal- 
ously affected always in a good thing." What, 
then, is the object of this little book ? It is good. 
For what Protestant will deny that it is good to 
attempt to open men's eyes to the errors — the 
ruinous errors — of Romanism ? Or what consis- 
tent member of the pure Reformed Church of 
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England will deny that it is good to expose the 
"superstitious mummeries" of Tractarianism ? 
Such appears to be the object of the authoress 
of these pages. I am glad of the attempt. I 
leave others to judge of the success. A story 
was necessary to satisfy the appetite of the 
general reader. Incidents are essential to the 
working up the story; and it is no disparage- 
ment to the work to say others may have had 
as vivid an imagination as the authoress — other 
stories may be more exciting — other incidents 
more pointed; but the real merit of the book 
appears to be the correct knowledge of the tone 
and style of the characters represented. 

In many works of fiction are found titled 
names, giving utterance to the expressions of 
parties who clearly never frequented the aristo- 
cratic room, with which familiarity is so boldly 
claimed. In others are introduced ideas which 
never entered the mind of any save the author ; 
and in others, again, arguments are made to 
produce conviction which certainly never would 
have affected the weakest theological tyro. 
Now, from these faults, this work I believe to 
be free. It is manifestly the production of one 
who has gone through "the society of the 
world," has escaped from it, and with a holy 
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and Christian desire of "redeeming the time," 
has not shrunk from confessing the change she 
has undergone in her own views of right and 
wrong ; nor has she hesitated to attempt the 
making known the great and all-important fact 
that we cannot serve two masters — we cannot be 
of the world and of God. But who can look at 
the state of Roman Catholic countries abroad; 
who can look on the lives of the Tractarian pro- 
fessors at home (and I refer not to the clergy in 
either case), without seeing that a compromise is 
attempted between the world and the Lord? 
Who can deny that this is one main cause of the 
zeal with which the upper classes have adopted 
the Tractarian teaching of the day? I have 
myself plainly and deliberately asked certain 
parties, amiable in disposition, candid in mind, 
but, as I beUeve, mistaken in their theology, 
whether their adoption of Tractarianism has led 
to deeper personal humiliation of soul, to more 
fervent prayer, to a more anxious study of the 
Bible, to less of love for the world, or to any 
more of that which shews a poor sinner to be 
born anew of the Holy Ghost ? and the answer 
I have received has been an unquahfied negative. 
Can this, then, be the religion of the Bible? 
Can this be consistent with the language of the 
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apostle who says, " God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, and 
I unto the world; for in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature?" The Two Paths 
are distinct — right and wrong are distinct — 
Romanism and Protestantism are distinct — 
Tractarianism and Church of Englandism are 
distinct; and unfeignedly do I hope that this 
little work may tend to dispel the illusion which 
leads so many to content themselves with a form 
of godliness, while they deny the power thereof. 
As for the Church of England, she has already 
weathered many storms, and I believe she will 
weather the storm to which she is now exposed ; 
but I earnestly hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when many of her sons and daughters who 
have been caught by the attraction of the novel- 
ties of the day, will ask for the good old paths, 
and will return to the simpUcity of that worship 
which is consistent with a spiritual belief, and, in 
retracing tlleir own steps, will also bring many 
more to Him who is the one way, and in the 
knowledge of whom there is eternal life. 

H. MONTAGU VILLIERS. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

It was a lovely morning in the month of May, that 
deHcions period of the year when but little is want- 
ing for romance, and less still for enjoyment, when — 
though, as the poet tells ns, 

" Hyde Park is not the Highlands," 

yet it is to the tastes of many a much pleasanter 
s^our — ^the lilachs and laburnums of the squares, and 
the pink and white thorn of the parks, giving even 
to London a rural and picturesque appearance, per- 
haps not the less agreeable to some from knowing 
that they are in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the largest, the most crowded, and, at that season, 
the gayest metropolis in the world. 
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A handsome drawing-room in Hyde Park Gardens, 
overlooking the mingled delights of green grass, 
sweet-smelling flowers, and human beings strolling 
about, enjoying the fresh morning air, was, at about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, occupied by two young 
ladies, busily if not usefully employed with their 
crotchet needles. 

They were both very sweet-looking girls, though 
lacking that decided contrast to each other which, 
since the days of Minna and Brenda, has been gene- 
rally considered indispensable in sister heroines. In- 
deed, the likeness between the two was what would 
first strike a stranger's eye, though, on a second 
glance, it might be observed that one was a little 
taller, a little darker, and perhaps more strictly 
regular in the outline of her features than the other, 
while both possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
charm of youthftd looks and blooming complexions 
so peculiar to English beauty. 

On the present occasion, the countenance of the 
yoimger and fairer of the two was overcast with a 
pensiveness which gave an unusual expression to her 
generally happy and animated face ; and as she con- 
tinued to ply her needle, often imdoing, Penelope 
fashion, what she had begim, it became by degrees 
apparent to her sister's mind that some especial sub- 
ject occupied her meditations. 

" How deep in thought you are sunk, Violet ! " 
said the elder, at length breaking silence, and look- 
ing rather amused at her sister's air of profound 
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reflection. " I wonder could I guess what you are 
thinking about." 

Violet started. " No, dear Beatrice, that is not at 
all likely," she replied, with a very Mnt attempt at a 
smile ; " I feel very sure you could never guess the 
subject of my present thoughts." 

" Well, let me see ; I think I shall not be fiir wrong 
if I guess you are thinking of our first Almacks next 
Wednesday evening, and wondering who will be your 
fovourite partner." 

Violet coloured sHghtly, but looked graver than 
before, as she replied, " 1 certainly admit that the 
ball on Wednesday did enter into my head, but only 
as one of many, many subjects of reflection, and not, 
as you fancy, merely wondering how I should enjoy 
it. Suppose I was doubting in my own mind whe- 
ther I should go?" 

Beatrice looked at her sister with unfeigned aston- 
ishment. " Not go !" she exclaimed. " What ! after 
coming up to town on purpose to go out, to refuse 
the first ball we have the opportunity of going to ! 
Oh, Violet ! what can have come over you to be so 
capricious?" 

" I am not capricious, dear Beatrice, if by caprice 
you mean changing one's mind without cause. Now 
I want to ask you a question in return for yours to 
me. What did you think of the sermon yesterday 
afternoon?" 

" The sermon ! " answered Beatrice ; " I believe I 
was going to say, I have never thought about it since ; 
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but that wouldn't be right, for papa says we ought 
always to remember the sermon, and write down the 
text when we get home, so as to have two texts in 
our pocket-books for every Sunday in the year." 

" Well, and what was the text, Beatrice ?" 

" Let me see ! here it is, in the said pocket-book — 
Kom. xii. 2 : ' Be not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your minds.'" 

" Now tell me, dear Beatrice, what you honestly 
think of that text, for it has been in my mind, and 
I hope I may say, in my heart, ever since I heard it 
explained as it was by that admirable preacher, Mr 
Mordaunt. If all he said is true, don't you think 
going to balls and operas very inconsistent with being 
Christians?" 

" My dear Violet, you really startle me ! Why, 
you know, every one goes to them except the Metho- 
dists ; and you know dear papa, who is the best and 
kindest of himian beings, and, as the Bishop of 
' said of him last summer when we met him 

at the Darcys', a perfect model of a gentleman 
and a Christian — dear papa always says the Metho- 
dists are quite wrong, and opposed to the Church of 
England, and in feet to every one but themselves." 

" To every one but themselves ! — ^yes, that is true, 
and I used to think that was sufficient to prove 
them in the wrong ; but then, did you not remark 
what Mr Mordaunt said about true Christians be- 
ing always a little flock, and that beautiful hymn 
just before the sermon, beginning — 
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* Hear the word the Lord hath spoken, 
O my people, faint and few?' 

You can't think how that word few has dwelt upon 
my mind ever since, Beatrice ; it was something so 
new to me, the idea of the Christians being few in 
number, instead of being, as we have always thought, 
the majority of the human race, or at least in all 
civihzed countries." 

" Well, but you know, that is what papa says 
is so uncharitable — ^that it is our duty to think 
every one a Christian till we find him out to be the 
contrary, just as the EngUsh law considers every 
man innocent till he is proved to be guilty." 

" Yes, I know papa has often said so, and I 
know he is everything that is good, and kind, and 
amiable ; perhaps, indeed, that is the reason he so 
seldom sees any harm in what other people do, — 
perhaps it is the sinfulness of my heart that makes 
me see more easily what is sinfiil in others ; but in 
spite of papa's more charitable judgment, and of his 
so kindly sending us to London to be amused, and, 
as he says, to go out in moderation, .and do what- 
ever is agreeable to Lady Mary, who has been so 
good-natured in asking us, never, never since Mr 
Mordaunt's sermon yesterday afternoon, have I had 
one moment's peace of mind or comfort in thinking 
of the Hfe we are going to lead." 

" Well, really, Violet, you are a very provoking 
girl, or Mr Mordaimt is a very provoking man, I 
don't know which; just as we are come here to 
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enjoy ourselves, and have such prospects of pleasure 
as seldom fall to the lot of the daughters of a quiet 
country clergyman, the idea of your finding out 
that we are doing what is wrong, and that, too, 
when it is all with the approbation of our parents, 
indeed by their positive wish, as you know very 
weU ! " 

" But, dear Beatrice, if you don't think with me, 
you are not bound to relinquish any of the amuse- 
ments offered to you ; if you do think with me, I 
am sure you won't have much pleasure in joining 
in them, for already do I feel miserable at the very 
thoughts of the gay scenes I longed for so much 
only two days ago." 

" You certainly are a strange girl, Violet ; why, 
you know, / was always reckoned the grave, serious 
one of the two, and to have — ^begging your pardon — 
the most sense, which, being the eldest, was not to 
be wondered at. And, indeed, I am not at all sure 
but I have the most sense after all, for I am re- 
solved to go on quietly and steadily in the beaten 
track — do what I know is agreeable to my parents, 
go wherever my aimt chooses to take me, and leave 
it to my seniors and betters to settle what is right 
and wrong." 

" I know, dear Beatrice," said Violet gently, but 
sadly? " you always have been considered to have 
the most sense, but that is, just now, no argument 
against me ; for did not Mr Mordaunt say yesterday, 
speaking of the narrow path which leads to ever- 
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lasting life, that * the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err therein V so you see it requires no 
perior sense on my part to follow the directions 
given in the Word of God ; and, then, what you say 
about * the beaten track' is on my side also, for he 
said, if you remember, that that was the way the 
multitude went in, applauding themselves for doing 
like other people, and that those who were on God's 
side were few — * a little flock,' a" 

" Yes, but he also said, for I can remember the 
sermon as well as you, that the ways of religion 
were ways of pleasantness, and her paths those of 
peace; now your notions must be wrong, for they 
are anything but pleasant, I am sure, and, instead 
of giving you peace, have taken it away." 

" He did say that, I know, and I rejoiced to hear 
it, for I felt it might be attainable to me some time 
or other, if I went in the right way; but then he 
told us no Christian need ever hope for peace in a 
worldly life ; that it was by giving up worldly pur- 
suits, by denying ourselves, and taking up our cross 
and following Christ, that we should find His paths 
those of pleasantness." 

" How can denying one's-self, and taking up a 
cross, be called pleasant 1 

" Not in itself, of course, but in the peace of mind 
we enjoy when we are doing what we know is pleas- 
ing to God ; as we know the apostles and martyrs 
rejoiced in tribulation, and" 

" And so you apply all these ingenious arguments 
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and texts, intended for the apostles and martyrs, to 
onr unfortunate ball on Wednesday ?" 

" Our ball on Wednesday, Beatrice, is only one of 
a series — ^the commencement of a life of dissipation 
for the next six or eight weeks. If it were, indeed, 
only this one ball, I might think less about it, for it 
would be nothing tO give up ; but, of course, it is 
trying to think of suddenly changing aU one's plans, 
giving up what till now one had thought delightftd, 
and, moreover, knowing one only vexes those one 
loves best." 

" Then why think about it, dear Violet ? why not 
put it oflf] Amuse yourself now ; don't vex Lady Mary, 
and astonish imcle Charles, by reftising to go out 
this season ; but when you go back to Northlands, 
you can consider it all at your leisure, tead books, 
speak about it to papa, give it all a fair consideration, 
and don't return to London another year if you 
deliberately come to the conviction that it is wrong. 
Now I do think that is good, sensible advice, instead 
of letting one single sermon turn your whole course 
of life, as you seem inclined to do." 

"It would be good advice, I admit, in a mere 
worldly matter, but not, I think, where rehgion is 
concerned. I cannot but remember that Felix put 
off to a more convenient season considering what St 
Paul had to say ; and though he heard him often 
afterwards, it never again seems to have made any 
impression on his mind. As Mr Mordaunt said, 
'Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
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salvation.' ^ To-day, while it is called to-day.' Do 
you know, dear Beatrice, a wish to put off consider- 
ing all these painful truths for the present, had 
darted into my mind, when it was, so to speak, an- 
swered by that last quotation, * To-day, while it is 
called to-day.' I felt as if it were addressed to me 
individually." 

"Now, Violet, you are growing what is called 
mystical; that sentence was no more addressed to 
you than to me, or to any one else in the church ; 
besides, you know you have not put off till now 
thinking of the great truths of Christianity. You 
have been baptized, you have been well instructed, 
you have the advantage of being the daughter of a 
clergyman, and of hearing what is right from him, 
and you are not to go and put yourself on a par with 
the heathen to whom all those texts were addressed, 
nor to consider the civilized world are aU to be 
classed with those idolaters whom St Paul desired 
his converts to come out from. You cannot, indeed 
you cannot, my dear Violet," continued Beatrice, 
with the authority of a year and a halfs seniority, 
and the knowledge that she was, as she herself said, 
the more sensible one of the two — " you cannot put 
people, living in a Christian land, going to church 
twice on Simday, as Lady Mary and uncle Charles do, 
and receiving the sacrament very often, and having 
prayers every morning when they are in the country 
(they don't in town, I know, because, as Lady Mary 
very properly says, it is inconsistent with their hours 
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and habits) — surely you would not put them, and our- 
selves on a par with the heathen, living in aU man- 
ner of sins and wickedness, and knowing no better f 
Violet was silent for a few moments ; it was not, 
however, the silence of conviction, but of hope- 
lessness ; she felt that her sister's arguments were 
fallacious, and that the privileges so triumphantly 
enumerated only increased the responsibility of those 
who enjoyed them. Still, her but lately awakened 
mind felt the difficulty of answering them, and 
especially of so answering as to convince. While 
she was considering how she could make her own 
views more clear to the imderstanding of Beatrice, 
the door opened, and Lady Mary's entrance inter- 
rupted their conversation. 
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CHAPTEK IT. 

Lady Maiy Eaymond was essentially a woman of 
the world ; she had all the good qualities, and some 
of the bad ones, belonging to that class. Accustomed 
from her earliest days to the incessant roimd of 
London society, she regarded it, i^ot to speak irreve- 
rently, as "the one thing needful." "To go out" 
was with her the chief duty of life — ^to be debarred 
from going out, the greatest sacrifice ; nor could she 
mention a friend's illness, or any femily's affictions, 
without adding, as the crowning misfortune, that 
they had be.en prevented from going out the whole 
season. 

She and Sir Charles had an immense acquaintance, 
with many of whom they kept up a regular inter- 
course of return dinners, and the rest of whom in- 
vited them, as a matter of habit, to the endless routs, 
balls, and concerts, which so many give they scarcely 
know to whom, and so many more frequent, they 
scarcely know why. Indeed, the exact ground of 
pleasure or happiness felt by Lady Mary in such 
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pursuits might be questioned by an impartial looker- 
on. She had no daughters to introduce ; her sons 
were at school ; Sir Charles cared only for his dinner 
parties, and the evening amusements were to him a 
matter of indifference. He went because she went-; 
and she went because — she had always gone to 
such things. While, therefore, it was, to her ideas, 
the very kindest and most merciful act, on finding 
her husband's nieces grown into very pretty, distin- 
guished-looking girls, with but few advantages of 
a social kind in their own neighbourhood, to offer to 
take them out in London, it must be acknowledged 
that its giving her an additional reason for never 
missing a single baU or party, rendered the office 
anything but a sacrifice on her part. 

Au restCy she was an essentially good-himioured, 
good-natured woman ; her love of the world pro- 
ceeded more from want of resources in herself than 
from worldly designs or ambitious schemes ; but 
from the obtuseness of her intellectual powers and 
natural insensibility of character, there yas perhaps 
no description of person less likely to sympathize 
with or enter into the feehngs which had so sud- 
denly disturbed the youthftd mind of Violet. 

Mr Raymond, the father of Beatrice and Violet, 
was an amiable, gentlemanlike man, a clergyman of 
the old school, educated when evangelical doctrines 
were scoffed at as Methodistical, and when the mys- 
teries of Tractarianism were as yet unknown. His 
mind was not a deep one, and he had never seen 
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the necessity of a very minute investigation of con- 
troversial points. His notion of Christian charity 
was to try and believe most people to be in the 
right ; and he found the only way to remain in this 
happy delusion was to inquire but Uttle of their 
tenets or opinions. 

To his parishioners he was a kind and benevolent 
pastor in temporal matters; but somehow, in the 
time of sickness or of sorrow, his inadequacy to ad- 
minister spiritual comfort was not imfrequently felt 
by them; and the Rev. Josiah Thorogood, the mini- 
ster of the Wesleyan chapel, was generally sent for 
to attend upon them in their dying moments. Mr 
Raymond wondered much at their heterodoxy, but 
by no chance did it ever occur to him that his own 
want of unction or doctrinal truth was the real cause 
of the dissenting clergyman being preferred to him- 
self. He was, however, of too mild and peaceable a 
disposition to resent vehemently such schismatic 
proceedings, and the parish continued in a state of 
lethargic ^pose, such as is now rarely found in any 
county inJSngland. 

Mrs Raymond was a person of more mind and 
intellect than her husband, though ill health de- 
prived her of the energy which was a part of her 
natural character, and which, therefore, only ex- 
panded itself in fruitless wishes. She longed to see 
her daughters launched into the world, but had not 
the means of exerting herself in the smallest degree 
for that object. 
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She was herself, andybr herself , a religious-mmded 
woman, her own trials being really made light to her 
by a feeling of constant submission to the will of 
Grod, which had enabled her to bear with cheerful- 
ness any privations necessarily entailed by moderate 
means, bad health, and a large femily. StiU unsub- 
dued in her heart were deep-seated and romantic 
dreams of ambition for her children; and, on the 
present occasion, these were especially excited by the 
briUiant career opened for Beatrice and Violet, in 
which they saw nothing but the amusement of the 
moment, but from which their anxious and devoted 
mother augured every sort of permanent worldly 
advantage. 

With such parents, and such an aimt, it may be 
imagined how trying was Violet's position at this 
juncture, and how difficult seemed even the first step 
of explaining her new views and feelings — how her 
heart died within her, and her earnest aspirations 
after better things seemed to grow cold and dull by 
the very atmosphere of Lady Mary's presence, as 
that lady, with a cheerful and contented air, entered 
the drawing-room. 

"Well, my dears, there you are, useftdly em- 
ployed as usual ! but you must not sit there aU the 
morning; you can have the footman to walk after 
you in the park, which will be refreshing after the 
fatigues of yesterday — Sunday is such a fatiguing 
day! Some people go to church but once; but T 
confess, without wanting to be better than my neigh- 
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hours (I will say I don't think that quite right) — ^after 
amusing one's-self all the week, I do think the least 
one can do is to shew one's gratitude to Grod for all 
His mercies by devoting a good part of Sunday to 
the duties of religion ; and in clergymen's daughters 
especially, I confess I like a little more strictness 
than in other people, and that made me determine 
the rain yesterday should not prevent us from going 
to afternoon church, and I was glad afterwards, as 
you said, Violet, the sermon was such a good one." 

" Yes, indeed, dear Lady Mary, I did think it so ; 
and I wanted very much to ask you since then 
what ^what you thought of it." 

" My dear, I thought it very good; I always make 
it a point to like the sermon ; I was, perhaps, a liUle 
overcome by the heat, and the opera, you know, the 
night before, and that made me not quite so atten- 
tive as I could have wished, but I was very glad to 
see ymi listen to it as you did." 

" Yes, aunt, I was very much struck by it ; but 
do you know," here Violet coloured and hesitated a 
good deal, "there were some things in it which 
made me feel very imcomfortable." 

" Uncomfortable ! my dear child," exclaimed Lady 
Mary, looking positively amazed; "what can you 
mean by being made imcomfortable?" 

" I mean, dear aimt, on account of what Mr 
Mordaimt said about the gay world, and the necessity 
of not being conformed to it ; and then I thought of 
the opera we had been at, and the balls you were so 
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kindly going to take us to, and and, in short, I 

began to wonder whether it was quite right." 

"My dearP was all the astonished Lady Mary 
could say, as she sat looking at her niece, in a 
state of wonder at such new and extraordinary 
notions. 

" Well; but, dear aunt, don't you think yourself 
that what he said w<is very remarkable?" 

" To tell you the truth, Violet, I was very tired, 
and did not attend as well as I generally do; but 
I am sure Br Droneham would never let any one 
preach in his church if he thought he was likely 
to say anything to make one uncomfortable; and 
as to going out, I can only say I have gone out all 
my life, and 1 flatter myself I am not exactly a 
thoughtless or irreUgious person ; and if one was to 
set one's-self up — I mean a yoimg girl like you — ^to 
settle what was right or wrong, one would be often 
judging one's betters, which is a most uncharitable 
thing to do. Everybody goes out, when there is no 
deep mourning or any cause which ought to hinder 
it ; and, indeed, the Bible tells us * there is a time 
to dance,' and, of course that must be when one is 
young, as you and your sister are now. But, my 
dear child, you look really very unhappy. Beatrice, 
is your sister subject to these sort of low spirits?" 

" No, dear aunt, indeed she is not ; but she can 
think of nothing but Mr Mordaunt's sermon ; and I 
confess / was startled by it too at first, only I then 
came to the conviction that he was really harsh and 
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severe, and so I determined not to think any more 
about it." 

"You were very right, my dear; it is much the 
best way when a thing disturbs one's mind; and I 
wish Violet would hit upon the same plan, for 
really / can give her no arguments upon the sub- 
ject — / never heard such strange notions in my 
life." 

" I am very, very sorry, dear aunt," said Violet, 
with tears which could no longer be restrained, " to 
think so differently from you and from so many 
whom I love and respect, but still I cannot but feel, 
if Mr Mordaunt is right — ^and he certainly brought 
forward Bible texts which seemed to prove him so-— 
the world is wrong." 

Lady Mary never got into a passion — she was too 
well bred for that ; but she could be offended, and 
she considered this an occasion which justified her 
being so. She drew up with some dignity. 

"Violet," she said, "I am not in the habit of 
arguing with girls of your age, and I really cannot 
begin now. I asked you up to town to give you the 
advantage of the good society your birth entitles 
you to, and I intended to make the season as plea- 
sant as possible to you ; if you don't feel inclined to 
profit by it, that alters the case. However, I am 
not going to be angry with you for a foolish fancy, 
for which, indeed, you are rather to be pitied than 
otherwise. I will tell you what I think you had 
better do. Write to your father, who is, of course, 

B 
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the best judge of anything connected with religion; 
tell him all you have been saying to me, and if he 
says you are in the right, you shall not be asked to 
go out again. You will hear on Wednesday morning 
if you write to-day. Don't you think that the best 
plan, Beatrice?" 

"Yes, aimt, I think it would be an excellent 
plan; and really Violet's mind ought to be at ease if 

papa (who, as the Bishop of said not long ago, 

is a perfect model of a Christian and a gentleman) 
says she is distressing herself about nothing, and 
had better go out whenever you are kind enough 
to take her." 

" Very well, my dears," said the placid Lady 
Mary, looking on the whole thing as being satisfac- 
torily settled ; " then now we will think no more on 
this unpleasant subject. I always do my best to 
forget everything that is disagreeable. I wish Violet 
could learn to do the same. And now I wanted to 
say that you have two dull days before you, for youi* 
uncle and I dine out to-day and Tuesday ; and I am 
sorry to say there is nothing for either of you, for 
it so happens there are no parties we are asked to ; 
however, you can have your walk and your drive, 
and Violet can write her letter, and then I am in 
hopes we shall all be in our best looks and spirits 
for Almack's." 

These arrangements were not to be objected to, 
and Lady Mary's recommendation of appealing to 
Mr Raymond was felt by Violet to be just and 
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reasonable ; indeed, when she reflected on the amiable 
character of her father, his regular attendance on 
religious duties, which she now perceived to be so 
utterly at variance with a life of dissipation, and 
then thought of her mother, her unrepining cheerful- 
ness, and constantly expressed submission to the will 
of God under sickness and suffering (feelings which 
true religion alone could be supposed to give), she 
could not but hope that it was only necessary to 
explain to them all she felt, and to remind them 
how unsuitable a life of London gaiety seemed for 
a Christian clergyman's daughter, for them to give 
her permission to return to Northlands. 

With these feelings she retired to her room, and, 
in a long and earnest letter to her farther, endea- 
voured to describe as accurately as possible the new 
scruples which had perplexed her mind, entreating 
him not to let any tenderness for her amusement 
prevent him from giving his flat against her entering 
upon worldly pleasures if he in any measure agreed 
with her. 

The intermediate time was spent by her in much 
study of the Bible, which she seemed to see in a new 
light — ^in prayer, which in earnestness and self- 
searching was far beyond what she had ever before 
deemed possible — ^and in many fruitless efforts to 
bring Beatrice round to her new views. The latter, 
who had certainly derived no great support from 
Lady Mary's weakly expressed opinions, felt at times 
much staggered by the home-truths Violet brought 
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before her ; but, in horror at the very idea of being 
frightened out of the amusements to which she had 
been so eagerly looking forward, she at length 
silenced all arguments upon the subject, and, with 
more warmth of temper than was her wont, declared 
she would listen to nothing that was likely to make 
her unhappy — that there must be silence, if there 
was to be peace, between them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On Wednesday morning Violet received the expected 
letter from her fether. It was as follows : — 

"My DEAREST Child, — ^Your letter has surprised 
me a good deal, and given me indeed great concern. 
The first thing that struck me waa the extraordinary 
circumstance of your going to hear such a person as 
Mr Mordaimt, of whom I do not wish to speak un- 
charitably, but whom I have long considered as no 
better than a Dissenter. As it appears, however, 
that he (imaccountably enough) preached at your 
own parish chiurch, you are in no way responsible 
for having heard him ; and I am only sorry, my dear 
Violet, your mind should have been disturbed by his 
very extreme, and I must say, dangerous views. I 
have always considered moderation to be one of the 
chief virtues of a Christian ; for this we have the 
authority of Scripture — 'Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.' Now, it is impossible to shew 
our moderation in our intercourse with the world, if 
we avoid it altogether. The Methodists on the one 
hand, and the Roman Catholics on the other, have 
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nm into these extremes, from which the Church of 
England is, generally speaking, happily free. My 
advice to you, therefore, both as a parent and a 
clerg3nnan, is, to do all things in moderation ; keep 
your mind in a calm and even state ; do not allow 
yourself to be imduly excited by the gay scenes into 
which your aimt so kindly means to take you ; but 
go into them in order to shew, there as everywhere 
else, the temper and composure of a Christian. The 
many occasions of *envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness,' of vying and emulation which 
necessarily arise in a ballroom, must give to the 
Chi'istian ample opportunities for exercising the op- 
posite virtues; and I shall rejoice in the belief, that 
in all such scenes my dear Beatrice and Violet con- 
tinue models of what the daughters of a clergyman 
of the Church of England ought to be. There are 
some few things I might, perhaps, be glad were, if 
possible, avoided, though I would not wish on such 
points to dictate to your excellent aunt during the 
short time you are xmder her and your imcle's 
roof I think late parties on Saturday nights, and 
remaining for the ballet after the opera, are slightly 
objectionable, and msij perhaps tend to discompose 
the mind for the duties of the Sunday. Should 
you find yourself able to avoid these little excesses, 
without in any way giving offence or seeming to set 
up your own opinion above Lady Mary's, I should 
certainly be glad you did so ; but I leave all this to 
your own and your elder sister's good sense, and also 
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to the direction of that overruling Providence who, 
I doubt not, will always watch over you. One word 
more, my dear Violet, I must add. A circumstance 
has occurred since you left Northlands which has 
made me specially, and I think not unreasonably, 
anxious that you should attend the Almacks' baU to- 
morrow evening. Captain Darcy, whose attentions 
to you, when we were staying at his father's house 
last autimm, could not escape my observation, has 
just returned with the rest of the femily from the 
Continent. He called here yesterday, and the ex- 
treme anxiety he shewed to ascertain where he might 
hope to meet you in London, was very striking both 
to your mother and myself; and on being informed 
you were going to Almack's on Wednesday, he made 
it very clear that he should make it a point to be in 
town on that day on purpose to go there also. In- 
deed, his manner and conduct altogether admitted of 
but the one construction, and I cannot say with how 
much satisfeiction we both look forward to being ere 
long asked to give our consent and blessing. Not 
that I would ever force a child of mine into a union 
distasteful to her feelings ; but I think, my dearest 
Violet, I judged you rightly in surmising that you 
were partial to his society, and seemed even to ex- 
perience some regret at his departure for the Con- 
tinent last autimm, which departure, however, was 
highly to his credit, the motive being to take care of 
his father, whose health required change of climate. 
" Captain Darcy's character stands high, both in his 
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profession and in his own &mily; and should this 
event come to pass, as I trust in God it may, you 
will then be able indeed to take leave of the dissipa- 
tions of London, and lead a useful life in a happy 
domestic circle. I therefore, my dear child, most 
earnestly request that nothing may keep you from 
the engagement of to-morrow evening, and, with 
every wish and prayer for your happiness, remain 
your most affectionate Either, 

^* Edward Katmond." 

Beatrice, who was looking over her sister's shoulder 
while the latter perused her fiither's letter, was in a 
state of wild delight from the moment she per- 
ceived his opinion was so favourable to her side of 
the question. 

" There, Violet ! I told you Mr Mordaunt was 
all wrong ! You see what a text papa quotes, that 
you never thought of. ' Moderation,' yes, of course, 
moderation must be shewn in religion as well as in 
everything else ! Of course we have many oppor- 
tunities of exercising Christian virtues in a ball- 
room. 1 am sure 1 thought so at the race-ball last 
year, when you lost a whole quadrille, waiting with 
Miss Barber in the cloak-room, because she had torn 
her dress. Well, ^Saturday night!' — ^there is some 
truth in that ; but then he doesn't know how very 
hard it is to get Lady Mary home ; however, you 
see he doesn't insist even upon that, if we can't 
manage it without making a fuss. 
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" But, oh! Violet, what's this? — Captain Darcy 
come back ! I am so glad ! I know you liked him, 
though you wouldn't acknowledge it; and I knew he 
liked you, and only went abroad because his &ther 
wanted him to take care of him when he was ill ! 
Oh ! dear, dear Violet ! I am so happy ! Now it 
will be all right ! You need only go to this one 
ball, or perhaps two or three more, and then it will 
be all settled, and you need not trouble yourself any 
more about Mr Mordaimt and his stupid sermon!" 

As Beatrice clapped her hands, kissed Violet, and 
almost jumped with joy, her character as the grave 
and sensible one of the two might have suffered 
some diminution from those who did not remember 
that the shades of difference in the gravity and good 
sense of eighteen, and nineteen and a hal^ are not 
always so strongly marked in other people's opinions 
as in their own. 

On the present occasion, at all events, there were 
no witnesses to comment on Beatrice's childish de- 
light, or to remark upon the very different feelings 
evinced by Violet, whose only answer to her sister's 
ebullitions wa6 a violent burst of tears. 

" My dear, dear Violet I what is the matter with 
you ? Surely you can't be really sorry to have it 
all settled so nicely for you? — ^your duty made 
plain ! — ^you able to go to this ball with a clear con- 
science ! — and to meet Captain Darcy ! Now don't 
tell me you are not glad of that, for you must and 
shall be glad of it." 
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" Dearest Beatrice ! how little can you under- 
staud my feelings ! Truly, deeply, as I love papa — ^his 
opinion cannot alter mine. 1 had so earnestly hoped 
he would have sent me a different answer ! And 
mamma too ! Though I did not write to her, be- 
cause I knew she would prefer my appealing to him 
in such a matter as this, yet I thought she would 
have influenced him otherwise. She is so religious ! 
I am sure I have often found her, when in great 
suffering, as you know she was last year, reading 
books which were enough to convert any one from 
the vanities of the world ! They did not do me all 
the good they ought — that I know very well ; but I 
often thought of them more than I said to any one, 
and I feel they had in some degree prepared me for 
liking such a preacher as Mr Mordaunt, whom dear 
papa thinks no better than a Dissenter." 

" What books, dear Violet ? 1 don't remember 
ever reading any that struck me particularly. There 
used to be some old volumes of sermons against 
dueUing, and drunkenness, and swearing, in papa's 
library, but you know how we used to laugh at the 
very idea of its doing tis any good to read them." 

" No, it was not those books certainly ; but there 
were Doddridge's ' Rise and Progress of Religion^ 
and Romaine's ^ Triumph of Faith,' and some little 
books of the Puritans' days mamma used to find 
great comfort in ; and I often read them aloud to 
her when she had that inflammation in her eyes, 
and I used to think them so true, and sometimes 
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wondered dear papa's sermons were not more like 
them." 

"Well, but don't mind all that now, dear Violet 
— you have something else to think of. You see 
Captain Darcy is coming up to town on purpose to 
see you ; that is quite clear." 

" Yes, I am afiraid he is ; and there was a time 
when I confess such a thought would have given me 
only too much pleasure ; but now, all is so different ! 
He won't agree with me." 

" How do you know he won't agree with you ? 
Did he ever speak about rehgion to you?" 

" No, never." 

" Then how can you possibly be sure he won't 
think with you T' 

" Because he went to balls and races; and be- 
sides, if he thought like me, he could not help 
speaking on the subject to any one he cared for." 

" Now, Violet, listen to me, and don't go on dis- 
tressing yourself about nothing. There must be 
shades of difference in opinions ; and even supposing 
your extreme views are the extreme of what is right, 
still there must be good Christians who will differ 
a little from you, and some who may not be in the 
habit of expressing their opinions so openly. Per- 
haps Captain Darcy thinks as you do, and only goes 
out to please his father." 

" Dear Beatrice ! as if he would have gone thirty 
miles to the Weymouth races to please his father, 
who wasn't there himself I You make me laugh in 
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the midst of all my troubles at such a ridiculous 
idea." 

" Well," replied Beatrice, laughing also, " I be- 
lieve I am taking rather a sanguine view of the sub- 
ject, in imagining a captain in the navy sent to balls 
by his fether, as you and I might be ; but stiU you 
must not give up Captain Darcy, whom you know 
you really like a great deal more than you choose to 
acknowledge, for aU these differences and shades of 
opinion. Can't you try and bring him round to 
your own way of thinking, as you have tried to do 
tome?" 

" Have I succeeded ?" asked Violet, mournfully. 

" Why, not quite, I confess, but then /don't want 
to be convinced just yet, and don't choose to be 
worried about it ; but he msij feel differently, and 
he will be sure to think — 

* Truths divine come mended from yoiir tongue.* 

He really is a most agreeable, pleasing person, so 
good-looking, so entertaining ! such a nice, frank 
manner ! Oh, Violet ! you know you like him of 
all things, and are in reality charmed at the pro- 
spect of meeting him again. And what a comfort 
to think, that whether we are right or wrong, it is 
clearly ymir duty to go this evening! You could 
not disobey papa when he has written so positively 
about it." 

" Oh no ! certainly, I feel it w my duty to go, 
and I only trust I shall be guided aright through it 
all ; but still I feel very, very unhappy." 
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Beatrice was quite satisfied, not sympathizing half 
so much in her sister's distress of mind at having 
to do what was against her conscience, as in the 
pleasure she thought she must experience at 
the idea^ of seeing Captain Darcy again. And 
it must be acknowledged, that Violet was by 
no means insensible to the gratification of finding 
herself evidently soi^ht after by the only person 
who had ever for a moment occupied her imagina- 
tion or her heart, and who had been by no means 
forgotten during the six months they had been se- 
parated ; nor could she refi:ain firom some faint 
dreamy hope, that she might find him either al- 
ready sympathizing with her views, or at least open 
to conviction on the subject. 

In the meantime, the sisters agreed that their 
fiither's letter need not be shewn to Lady Mary, as 
Violet shrank from the idea of her aunt being in- 
formed of Captain Darcy's supposed intentions 
towards her. It was not, however, the secret they 
imagined, though Lady Mary thought it better taste 
to avoid mentioning the subject to Violet, and merely 
congratulated her on " having got such a nice satis- 
factory letter from her father, which had settled her 
mind." 

A few earnest, anxious lines from Mrs Eaymond 
had informed her sister-in-law of the state of things 
about Captain Darcy. 

" Do not, my dear Mary," the letter went on to 
say, " think me harsh or cynical if I confess I can 
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iu some degree enter into my dear Yiolet^s difficul- 
ties about the gay world. The illnesses I haye had, 
the trials about my children, three of whom you 
know I lost at an early age, have led me to think in 
a manner that of course could not be expected from 
you, and 1 cannot but sympathize in a measure with 
her present feelings. Still I should be very fer from 
encouraging them ; and I am indeed most grateful 
for your kindness in taking her out, and rejoiced she 
has such an opportunity ; and as you conscientiously 
approve of it, and so does her dear father, I don't at 
all want to bring forward any scruples of my own, 
and cannot but rejoice at the idea of my dear girls 
being appreciated by the society you so goodnia- 
turedly are taking them into. I shall be thankful 
indeed, if Violet's marriage is settled, and feel, if ever 
a little amusement of a worldly kind is justifiable, 
it must be when it leads to the establi^ment in life 
of a girl who might otherwise be left unprotected. 
I therefore leave her entirely to your guidance in 
this matter, and would not wish her even to know I 
could in any degree think with her, for fear it might 
influence her mind; and I am sure you will not be 
offended with me for what I say, for I know my 
retired habits and ill health may induce me to see 
things in a more serious and perhaps a morbid point 
of view." 

With these apologies for stronger religious views 
than her own, Lady Mary was perfectly content. 
Indeed she did not read the letter with very deep 
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attention; she only saw that Mrs Raymond 
quite approved of Violet's going to Almack's, and 
was as much obliged as ever to her for taking her, 
and, moreover, that a very eligible young man — a 
younger son indeed, but the younger son of a man 
of large fortune who was known to provide hand- 
somely for all his children — ^was coming to town on 
purpose to meet her. 

Under all these circumstances, and much pleased 
with the looks of her husband's nieces, and the 
simple taste of their dress, she drove oflF with them 
from Hyde Park Gardens for Almack's, about an 
hour or so after the time Beatrice and Violet were 
in the habit of retiring to rest at Northlands. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Beatrice and Violet had seen but three or four balls 
in the course of their short lives, and those few, 
country balls of the most mediocre description. It 
may, therefore, be imagined how brilliant seemed in 
their eyes the scene which Willis's rooms presented 
on the most crowded Wednesday of the season. 
What was it to them that Almack's had in some 
degree sunk from its palmy days of bygone great- 
ness ? — that it was no longer difficult for the merely 
passable, and impossible for the imknown, to gain 
admission within its waUs ? 

It seemed to them like a dream of fairy land ; the 
brilliancy of the lights, the beauty of the ladies, the 
freshness and good taste of their dresses — all was far 
beyond what they had dared to picture to themselves, 
and both looked round with intense admiration on 
every object which met their eyes as Lady Mary led 
them up the room. 

In Beatrice these feelings were unaccompanied by 
any of a conflicting or contradictory nature, but 
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Violet had not gazed for many minutes on the gay 
crowd around her, before other and more painful 
thoughts darted into her mind. " This was the world 
she was warned not to be conformed to ; these were 
the scenes where the name of God was never wel- 
come ! Was there one person in that room who 
could sympathize with her feehngs 1 Were there any 
who thought of eternity, who remembered, above all, 
that they were 'not their own, but were bought 
with a price ' ? And how could she herself continue 
long to think of these great realities in the midst of 
such intoxicating scenes 1" 

Such were the painfully bewildering feelings that 
perplexed her; while Lady Mary, shaking hands 
with, as it seemed to the two girls, at least half the 
company, introduced the Misses Raymond to an end- 
less succession of strangers, and before many minutes 
had elapsed, the sisters were led into the quadrille 
just then forming at the top of the room. 

Violet's partner, whose name she did not even hear, 
was a talkative youth lately laimched into the 
Guards, who, delighted to find a partner still newer 
to London than himself, gave her the advantage of 
his three months' experience and knowledge of the 
world. He shewed her all the new beauties, and 
persons of any note, and gave her a list of well- 
authenticated marriages, not one of which happened 
to be true. Violet's youthful spirits were aroused by 
this species of small talk, and she was just beginning 
to forget the painful thoughts which had so lately 
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pressed upon her mind^ besides losing a sort of flutter 
at the heart which had come upon her as she recol- 
lected that Captain Darcy was probably in the room 
at that moment; when her companion altered bis 
tone of conversation, and put on a rather melancholy 
expression of countenance. 

" Miss Raymond, I suppose, as you are but just come 
to town, you didn't know poor Sir Harry Hunter 1" 

Violet replied in the negative. 

" Poor fellow ! so very shocking ! he died this 
morning." 

" Indeed ! w^as it sudden? and was he a young 
man?" 

Oh yes ! quite young — came of age last week — ^was 
at the opera only last night. I sat by him in one of 
the staUs ; he said he felt ill, but must wait for the 
end of the ballet. When it was over he went offj 
but could scarcely stagger home ; I believe the doc- 
tor was sent for immediately, but he was dead by 
eight in the morning." 

Violet shuddered involuntarily. 

" How very, very shocking ! and did he not know 
he was dying?" 

" No, not a notion of it ; for the last words he said 
were, that he must have his drag ready by twelve 
to take him to Hounslow; the doctor said he ought 
not to stir, but he said he must go, dead or alive, 
and not only must, but woidd; but, in two minutes 
after, he fell back, and it was all over. Wasn't 
it very sad?" 
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Violet was glad that the confusion of ending the 
quadrille at that moment saved her from the neces- 
sity of giving any answer. She felt for a few minutes 
bewildered with horror. Here was the ending of 
the mortal career of an immortal being — ^these were 
the sort of people she and her sister were to associate 
with ! Beatrice might perhaps marry some one as 

hardened and as thoughtless, and she herself ! 

But whatever her thoughts about herself might be, 
they were aU put to flight, or merged in one con- 
fused feeling of inexpressible agitation, as Captain 
Darcy, with a countenance of eager anxiety and sup- 
pressed delight, was seen approaching to speak to 
her at the conclusion of the dance. He followed 
her to her seat, and, after a cordial recognition from 
Beatrice, and an introduction to Lady Mary, who re- 
ceived him most graciously, he secured Violet's hand 
for the next quadrille, and then remained standing 
near her during the intervening waltz, and conversing, 
she coidd not but think, more agreeably than ever. 

The quadrille was danced, and then both sisters, 
with their partners, followed Lady Mary into the 
tea-room to escape for a time from the intense 
crowd which surrounded the dancers. 

Captain Darcy's manner was more and more em- 
presse — everything he said seemed to have some 
meaning, or convey some compliment to Violet, who 
at length became painfully awake to the conviction 
that he intended to lose no time in bringing matters 
to an explanation. 
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Bewildering and contradictory indeed were her 
feelings as this suspicion darted into her mind; but, 
passing through the crowds where it was impossible 
for the conversation to continue, a few minutes* 
consideration and reflection were, as she felt, provi- 
dentially given to her. She had time to think what 
she was about. If Captain Darcy was accepted by 
her, she was pledging herself to him knowing posi- 
tively nothing of his religious sentiments, and not 
having the smallest reason to believe he was under 
convictions in any degree resembUng her own. 

She liked him, indeed — ^that is, she felt his society 
to be most agreeable, and even dangerous to her 
peace ; but perhaps she had never, for some months, 
been more doubtful of loving him than at this 
moment. The new thoughts that occupied her 
heart had for a time driven even his image from 
it; and already did she experience in some degree 
what one of the greatest of modem preachers has 
called "the expulsive power of a new affection." 
Her deep yearning for religious sympathy, as well 
as her conviction of the necessity of it in friendship 
or in love, was now as strong as, if not stronger 
than, her girlish partiality for Captain Darcy. 

Till now, that is, till three days before, though 
she had made advances in religious knowledge fer 
beyond her sister or her fiither, she had never felt as 
if she required to give vent to them in words, or find 
any human being to whom she might communicate 
them. Such is often the case with a religion taken 
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from books alone — ^it is genuine, and the time will 
come when it will shew itself a real principle ; but it 
had its birth in books, and in silent intercourse with 
them it may long rest satisfied; but the living word, 
spoken ^om the heart to the heart, seems to excite 
the necessity of something of that communion of 
Christian friendship alluded to in Malachi iii. 16: 
" Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another." 

Violet had never yet spoken on these subjects to 
any one who agreed with her, for her mother's rehgion 
was of the same sHent kind, more to be guessed at 
from her patient cheerfuhiess and from the studies 
she loved, than from anything she allowed herself to 
say of them afterwards; but Violet knew what it 
was to speak to those who did not sympathize with 
her, to feel her longings after better things chilled 
by the influence of those around her, just enough to 
give her a sense of sin upon the conscience, and yet 
not to sear that conscience, so as to let her " lay the 
flattering unction to her soul " that all her aspira- 
tions after holiness were wild and unnecessary. 

She knew this, and for three days she had been 
tortured by its experience. Her sister had made the 
world seem at times again bright and dazzling to 
her fency, though she felled to make it seem other- 
wise than sinful; the painftdness of her sacrifice had 
been ftdly brought home to her without her being 
blinded to its necessity. 

Would she— dare she — ^link herself to one who 
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would equally lower her views of holiness and make 
communion with Him who died for her less precious 
to her soull And that awfiil event, mentioned ap- 
parently accidentally to her, was it not sent by 
God to warn her of what that world was in which all 
around her were immersed] No; she felt that some- 
thing must be done to prevent Captain Darcy fi-om 
declaring himself, or to find out, previously to his 
doing so, whether she could have any rational 
ground to hope he was beginning, like herself, to see 
the world and the gospel in their true light. But 
how to introduce a conversation on religious sub- 
jects in such a scene as this was the difl&culty; and 
if anything had been wanting to confirm in Violet's 
mind the unsuitableness of such gaieties to the 
Christian, it would have been the incongruity she 
felt between the place she was in, and the sentiments 
she wished to bring forward. 

An opportunity was, however, at length given to 
her. Captain Darcy, in hopes of turning the con- 
versation into a channel favourable to the explanar 
tion he was so anxiously looking for, made some 
remarks on the scene around them, and supposed 
she would be very sorry when the gaieties of London 
drew to a close. 

" Oh ! no indeed," replied Violet, " you are greatly 
mistaken ; I am quite cured of any liking for 
gaieties." 

Captain Darcy's face beamed with joy, but be- 
came suddenly blank when she added — 
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" I am here this evening- much against my own 
conscience and judgment — ^there is something in all 
these gaieties which to my mind is very unsuitable to 
a Christian." 

Her companion gave her a look of such inquiring 
amazement^ not unmingled, as she thought, with 
horror, that she felt the necessity of proceeding to 
make her meaning more clear. 

" I certainly never used to think about it in that 
point of view, or I shoidd have asked leave not to 
come to town ; but the truth is, I heard a sermon on 
Sunday which has made me see everything in a new 
light. I don't know whether you will think me 
grown very narrow-minded, Captain Darcy, as I find 
others do; but that sermon has thoroughly con- 
vinced me that the mode of life I was intending to 
lead, and which I see all around me leading, is quite 
inconsistent with bemg a real Christian." 

" Miss Raymond," exclaimed Captain Darcy, with 
some vehemence, " who can have been cruel enough, 
base enough, to tamper with your innocent mind — 
to take advantage of your amiable, gentle disposi- 
tion, in order to put such strange, fearful thoughts 
into your head]" 

"No one has been tampering with me, Captain 
Darcy," replied Violet quickly, and feeling half angry 
in her turn ; " I went to church, and I heard an ex- 
cellent sermon, full of Bible texts, and many things 
I had often read and heard before, only I never saw 
how strongly they applied to the world in the pre- 
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sent time, in spite of its being called Christian } but 
Mr Mordaunt put it all before me too plainly for me 
to be able to deny its truth." 

" Mr Mordaunt, too, that canting hypocrite I" 

"Do you know him]" asked Violet; "have you 
any reason to know he is a hypocrite ]" 

" Miss Raymond, I consider every man a hypocrite 
who sets up for more religion than human nature is 
equal to ; and I have known enough of the mischief 
those sort of fellows do in fiimilies — setting children 
against parents, as indeed we are told they would 
do." 

" Not that tliei/ would do. Captain Darcy," said 
Violet, in a low but earnest voice; "not thei/;'jou 
know who it was that said he was come to bring not 
peace, but a sword — not, indeed, because the gospel 
is not a religion of peace, but because the world 
hates it." 

Captain Darcy looked perplexed and annoyed, and 
with some agitation repHed — 

" I am no theologian. Miss Eaymond ; in mt^ -pro- 
fession we do not think it necessary to be so, though 
there has been a good deal of cant in our navy of 
late years too. All I ever feel is, let every man do 
his duty in that state of life in which it has pleased 
God to place him, as my poor mother taught me 
long ago ; and though I have had my faults like other 
people, yet I trust I have never forgotten that, and 
have always remembered how anxious she was that 
I shoidd not be a heathen; and wherever I am, I 
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make it a point to go to church, without inquiring 
who or what the clergyman is — ^no matter whether 
he is good or bad, he is there under orders to read 
the prayers; and as to the sermon, I confess I think 
the shorter it is the better. But," he added, in a 
softened tone of voice, " do not let us perplex our- 
selves about these subjects now — I trust we may 
have many, many opportunities of speaking on them 
hereafter ; and I have no doubt, when you have got 
over the first shock of hearing that canting Metho- 
dist denoimce all those you have been used to think 
well of, as if they were no better than demons or 
infidels, you will find we don't differ on any material 
point, except that you are so much too amiable, too 
gentle, too tender in your conscience, you are ready 
to persuade yourself you are a dreadful sinner, 
instead of being, as I am firmly convinced, nearer 
approaching to perfection than any human being 
that ever lived." 

He then proceeded, with increasing nervousness 
and agitation, to remind her of their former acquaint- 
ance, his unceasing attachment to her for months 
past, and to express an earnest hope that he might 
be permitted to lay his claims before her Either. 

Violet's agitation was as great as his own, and of 
a more painful kind. One word less of abuse of 
those she had now learned to believe were in the 
right — one shade less of acrimony against the truths 
of the gospel — ^and she could not have foimd courage 
to reject him ; but the discussion of the last ten 
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minutes had brought home to her mind the certainty 
that no aflfection felt or inspired could ever make 
up to a Christian for hearing the religion she loved 
scoffed at and traduced ; and Captain Darcy's im- 
measured expressions offended her fer more, and 
therefore left her less room for pity, than the weak 
argument of Lady Mary, or the pleasure-loving 
blindness of Beatrice. 

She at length found words for a decided negative. 

Captain Darcy looked petrified, and in a despair- 
ing voice exclaimed, " Have I then been mistaken, 
Miss Raymond 1 Have I all this time been deluding 
myself with the hope that you were not quite indif- 
ferent 1 Or has some one else in my absence been 
more fortunate I" 

" No, Captain Darcy," replied Violet, firmly, but 
in haste, as though she feared the strength of her 
own resolution ; " it is not that, oh no ! not at all — 
but we are not, we cannot be, suited to each other. 
I could not conscientiously unite myself to one who 
thought so very differently fi'om myself. Those 
opinions you call Methodistical, are what I have 
now firmly resolved, with God's grace, to adopt — ^the 
things you like are to me nothing less than sinful ; 
the things I like are to you distasteful; the people 
I admire you call hypocrites. You might be very 
kind, very considerate, and allow me to do what my 
conscience told me was right, but we should be no 
companions for each other. Pray think of me no 
more." 
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She longed to add — " unless your religious views 
become different," but a feeling of delicacy restrained 
her. It was not for her to offer herself as a reward 
for what might be a very partial change, or to give 
him an interested motive for a half conversion. 
She therefore concluded the sentence with — " and 
be happy." 

" Is this your filial answer, your fixed determina- 
tion. Miss Raymond]" 

" It is," said Violet, abruptly, for she could not 
trust herself with many words. 

" Then ferewell ! May you be happy, Violet — 
there is no such possibility for me." 

He took her hand, pressed it for a moment, and, 
turning away, hurried out of the room, and rushed 
down stairs. 

Violet foimd herself standing behind her aiint, 
who was conversing with some acquaintance, and 
Beatrice looking happy and amused in the agreeable 
chit-chat of a new acquaintance. Lord Eustace Fitz- 
Eustace, with whom she had been dancing the last 
dance. 

In spite of aU Violet's determination, her firmness 
now gave way, and, when Lady Mary turned round 
with her cheerful " My dear, is your partner gone]" 
overcome by her feelings, she fairly burst into tears. 

Great was Lady Mary's consternation at such a 
scene, which the two or three people near her who 
were not themselves engaged in conversation, turned 
round to look at in astonishment. There was but 
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one thing to be done — ^the door was fortunately near 
them, and she immediately led Violet out to the 
comparative retirement and obscurity on the top of 
the stairs. 

"My dear child, what has happened? Has he 
proposed, or have you quarrelled ?" were Lady Mary's 
eager inquiries, to which Violet was at first incapable 
of giving an answer, for the sight of Captain Darcy, 
who in his distraction had rushed down stairs without 
his hat, now returning and searching for it in despe- 
ration a few yards in front of her, filled her with 
dismay. 

And well it was for her at that moment, that, on 
finding it, he again hurried down the stairs without 
trusting himself with another look towards the door 
of the refreshment-room, or he might have seen in her 
too visible agitation grounds to hope her resolution 
might not be inexorable. He was gone, however; 
and Violet, turning to Lady Mary, said in a tremu- 
lous voice — 

" Dear aunt, I am very sorry to give such annoy- 
ance — I am afraid I seem very imgratefiil for all 
your kindness ; but I am unfit for these gaieties — I 
am sure I had better return to Northlands, and 
leave Beatrice to enjoy herself, and profit by your 
kindness." 

Somewhat provoked at the echt of such a scene as 
had just taken place, and the interruption to the ball, 
which had seemed to go on so successfully, and yet 
feehng a considerable degree of pity for Violet's evi- 
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dent xinhappiness, Lady Mary could only reply, " My 
dear, we will talk about that afterwards — ^let us 
get our cloaks, and go home as quietly as possible. 
Beatrice, your sister is ill, my dear child; we cannot 
stay." 

A word to Beatrice, who saw with infinite con- 
cern the state her sister was in, brought her fi*om 
the refi-eshment-room, which, however grieved or 
vexed to quit, she oould have no wish to remain m 
under existing circimistances ; and in a few minutes 
they were all again in the carriage, on their way 
back to Hyde Park Gardens, which they re-entered 
with very different feelings from those with which 
they had left it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The affairs of Violet hEwi now come to a crisis. 
Both Lady Mary and Beatrice felt it was useless to 
press her any more on the subject of going out. 
The latter was, indeed, greatly grieved at her sister's 
decision, though, at the same time, there was that 
in it which she could not but acknowledge to be 
founded on truth, and which made her look up to 
her with something of the hopeless admiration or- 
dinary people generally feel for the early martyrs, 
whom they reverence, but have neither the inten- 
tion nor the desire to imitate. 

Lady Mary, on the other hand, looked on her 
niece as simply labouring under a fit of insanity, 
which she had done all in her power to avert, but 
which now, threatening to be incurable, made it 
advisable for her to be sent home to her friends. 
What, indeed, could be the use of keeping her, when 
not only was she firmly fixed in the delusion that 
balls and parties were wicked things, but it appeared 
that her &naticism was so violent she could not 
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many any one, however good or agreeable, who ever 
went to themi 

Nor could Violet make any attempt to give her 
clearer views on the subject : in her own mind 
she was conscious that a mild tone of speaking on 
religious subjects, the least wish to be better in- 
formed, or even the smallest expression of respect 
for the Evangelical party, though without any posi- 
tive determination on his own part to give up the 
world, would have softened her towards Captain 
Darcy ; but it would have been too painful to ex- 
plain to her aunt how very, very wrong she con- 
sidered him in his views — ^and such distinctions 
were, indeed, beyond Lady Mary's comprehension. 

Sir Charles, who was of a choleric nature, had, on 
being now informed of Violet's objections to the gay 
world, flown into a violent passion, and declared he 
would never have a Methodist in his house ; and 
though Lady Mary good-naturedly interfered to pre- 
vent his expressing such feelings to his niece, yet 
she felt it was an additional reason for Violet's early 
departure — " Sir Charles having such a particular 
objection to ranters,' as he generally called the 
Evangelical clergy. 

Fortimately, Lady Mary recollected that a cousin 
of hers. Lady Margaret Eraser, was going down on 
the very next Saturday to some friends who lived 
twenty miles beyond Northlands, and it seemed an 
excellent reason for Violet's being allowed to go on 
that day, and have the protection of Lady Margaret's 
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company in the train. Mr Raymond's answer to 
the letter Violet was to write would arrive that 
morning ; it was certain he could not refuse to al- 
low his daughter to return, when even Lady Mary 
thought it better she should do so, and it was an 
object that Violet should not remain long enough to 
try her uncle's temper, and excite him more against 
that class who had always been the object of his 
aversion. To Lady Mary, Violet's departure would 
also now be a relief ; and it was therefore with the 
same unceasing good hxmiour she made all these 
arrangements. 

There was to be a baU that evening at Lady 
Bellasyse's, in Park Lane; and on Friday a large 
party, including Lady Margaret Fraser, were to dine 
in Hyde Park Gardens. To the ball, Violet was of 
course not even expected to go; but the dinner 
party Lady Mary hoped she would not absent her- 
self from, " as it would look as if she were in dis- 
grace." 

Violet was much touched by her aunt's kindness, 
and had at times some qualms of conscience, and 
felt as if she could not be giving trouble and vexa- 
tion to so many people without being somehow or 
other in the wrong ; but when she opened her Bible, 
and saw there, more and more, the antagonistic prin- 
ciple of the world and the church of God so plainly 
laid down — when she recollected that that Book was 
unwelcome to most of the frequenters of those scenes 
of dissipation from which she had withdrawn, and 
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that Captain Darcy, so long the beau-ideal of her 
youthfiil fency, understood none of its doctrines nor 
its commands, — she then again felt that all had been 
mercifiilly ordered for her, that she had been ahnost 
miraculously; and with a strength not her own, en- 
abled to come out from the world, and that even the 
agitation and distress of mind which had oppressed 
her, had been wisely permitted, to make it the more 
impossible for her to retrace her steps. 

Her next and most painful task was that of 
writing to her father. Her only comfort was, that 
she could tell him she had obeyed his wishes, and 
had gone to the ball; for her continuing to differ 
from him she could only request his pardon, and 
earnestly entreat to be allowed to return to her own 
home. 

To this Beatrice added a letter from herself, as- 
suring her parents that it was Lady Mary's and Sir 
Charles's opinion also, that Violet was too imhappy 
to be even wished for in Hyde Park Gardens ; that 
she and Captain Darcy had differed so much upon 
religious subjects, it seemed quite hopeless they 
could ever be suitable to each other ; and that they 
all thought her fiither and mother's counsel was 
the only chance of settling her mind into a state of 
composure. 

" Your sister is not with you this evening 1" said 
Lord Eustace Fitz-Eustace to Beatrice, as he was 
dancing the first quadrille with her at I^dy Bell- 
asyse's ball. 

D 
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" No, my sister would not come ; she has taken a 
great dislike to going out; in &LCt, she is going to 
leave town on purpose to avoid it." 

'^ Indeed ! that is singular at her early age ; how 
fortunate for us all that you are not of the same 
opinion!** 

" I believe," said Beatrice, hesitatingly, " I oiight 
not to say exactly that she dislikes balls; but the fiust 
is, she does not think it quite right to go to them." 

" Is it possible? not even after Easter?" 

-^* Would that make any difference?" asked 
Beatrice, surprised into a smile at what she con- 
sidered an odd distinction. 

" Any difference, Miss Raymond!" returned 
Lord Eustace, in a tone that savoured something of 
mild reproof " Surely there ought to be a difier- 
ence between those periods of the year which the 
Catholic Church considers canonical, for innocent 
recreation, and those she has set apart for morti- 
fication and footing ?" 

" Yes, the Catholic Church ; but surely we 

you, that is, are a Protestant like usl" 

" I am," said Lord Eustace, with an air of pecu- 
liar mildness, and, half closing his eyes, with a sort 
of benevolent smile, which struck Beatrice as singu- 
lar, but very captivating; " I am a member of that 
branch of the Catholic Church established in this 
kingdom — that Church of which it has been justly 
said, that it is * essentially Catholic, accidentally 
Protestant.' We have had, indeed, to protest against 
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certain errors in the Church of Rome, and to sepa- 
rate ourselves in a manner from her communion ; 
but those Catholic usages, which have been trans- 
mitted to us through the direct channel of her 
Episcopacy and our own, we retain; and surely that 
of mortification and abstinence in Lent is so de- 
cidedly recommended in our Prayer-book, we can 
scarcely justify ourselves for its neglect." 

" I never thought of it in that point of view, I 
confess," said Beatrice, rather startled at his remon- 
strance; " but surely. Lord Eustace, it is only the 
Puseyites who return to those customs 1" 

" The Puseyites! Miss Raymond; I grieve to hear 
you classing a portion of the Church of England 
under that sobriquet There are, indeed, a nimiber 
of excellent men, anxious to restore primitive order, 
and seeking, as it were, to develop the dormant 
powers of the Anglican Church; but are they all 
to be given a nickname, and spoken of with con- 
tumely?" 

" I meant no contumely, I assure you," replied 
Beatrice, with vivacity; " I know very little about 
them, and they may be very well-meaning men for 
aught I know ; but I certainly see no harm in calling 
them Puseyites, if they are followers of Dr Pusey. 
Now, my sister, who admires the Evangelicals, de- 
clares she would be proud to be called by that party 
name." 

" Dr Pusey is an excellent man," said Lord Eus- 
tace, with the same gentle smile, ^^ and no one need 
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object to be called after him; but our object is 
unity, not division. Now, the Evangelicals are (as 
you do not belong to them, I may take the liberty 
of saying so without wishing to be harsh or un- 
charitable) an imscrupulous set of &natic8, who 
care not how the Church is torn and rent asunder, 
provided only that they may go their own way." 

" But," said Beatrice, " do not the Puseyites do 
so much more 1 for all the divisions in the Church 
seem to come from them. After all, the Evangelicals 
cannot be said to alter in any way the Church ob- 
servances and customs, only they preach that one 
should separate from the world; and I confess I 
have a certain respect for them, and only wish I 
could be as good; but I cannot quite see with my 
sister the extreme sinfulness of the world; and then I 
own I think it is so very pleasant." 

Lord Eustace's smile now changed to a look of 
earnest admiration. 

" It would be indeed melancholy. Miss Baymond, 
if Mse scruples should deter, or Mse reasoning 
frighten, you from a world in which your very pre- 
sence may do so much good. Consider, if all the 
truly good people were to leave the world, what 
would become of iti" 

This was a question which, it must be confessed, 
had never troubled Beatrice's mind before : all she 
ever thought was, that if good people left the world, 
it would be very dull for themselves. There was, 
however, something soothing in the idea suggested 
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by Lord Eustace, and especially flattering in his 
manner of suggesting it. 

" You do not then think the Evangelicals are at 
all in the right in their views of the world 1" 

" Right ! no indeed, I think them especially to 
blame ; and the injiuy they have done is incalculable, 
though fortunately it has been a good deal counter- 
acted of late years by the truly zealous and excel- 
lent men who have aroused themselves to restore 
the apostolic teaching of the early Church." 

" Then you do not think the Puseyites are likely 
to lead people to return to Popery 1" 

" How could they, Miss Raymond 1 It is the 
meagre style of service adopted by the Low Church 
party — ^the grievous disuse of ancient wholesome 
discipline; and, above all, their eternal preaching 
upon faith and grace, that have driven so many 
well-meaning, but perhaps too enthusiastic, minds 
into the Church of Rome. If the Church of Eng- 
land customs are observed in all their ftdness — ^if 
obsolete or long-forgotten forms are carefully re- 
stored — ^if the preaching is of that calming character 
suited to the dignity of baptized persons, — ^there will 
be no reason to turn to our erring Romish sister, or, 
to speak more accurately, mother. The differences 
would no longer be great enough to require us to 
join her, yet would they be still too great to allow 
us to do so, unless, indeed, Rome herself were to 
make advances and concessions, which, perhaps, it 
might be too much to expect from her." 
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All these doctrines were very new to Beatrice; 
she had heard something of Puseyism, and had un- 
derstood it was a system to be avoided, as invari- 
ably leading to Popery; even her &ther, though not 
easily disturbed on theological subjects, had heard 
with concern of strange doings at the newly-built 
church of St Wilfreda, a few miles off, the three 
curates of which had timied Papists, to the astonish- 
ment of nobody but the Tractarian vicar. 

Still she had not interested herself much about 
them, and knew but few details of their tenets or 
their practices. Of the Evangelical party we have seen 
that she had been, a few days before, equally ignorant ; 
but Violet had, rather against her will, given her con- 
siderable knowledge on that subject, and had led her 
to respect, though she could not endure to join them. 

The kind of religious conversation just introduced 
by Lord Eustace came home certainly less to her 
understanding as being true, but it was much more 
pleasing to her taste. It was a sort of conversation, 
too, that might go on in a ballroom without shock- 
ing one by its incongruity, while, at the same time, 
it gratified that search after something better than 
mere worldly frivolity which Violet's sudden conver- 
sion had excited in her mind. 

On the whole, perhaps, had she well probed into 
the depths of her own heart to ascertain what she 
thought of the Evangelical and Tractarian doctrines, 
she might have discovered that she believed the one 
party, but wished the other, to be in the right. 
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The ball went on prosperously. Beatrice wa^ 
much admired^ and was asked to dance by numbers, 
but no partner seemed to her at all agreeable in 
comparison to Lord Eustace. Th^ was a chival* 
rous devotion about his manner, an air of profoimd 
interest in saying or listening to the most common- 
place remarks, that was to her very fascinating, and 
could not fail in some degree to recommend to her 
heart the theological views he advocated. 

When he encountered her again in the course of 
the evening, he watched her with so much anxiety, 
so eagerly seized every opportimity of exchanging a 
word as they passed each other, that it was only 
surprising he could bring himself to dance with any 
one else in the room; and, indeed, some words he 
said made it very clear to her that it was an act of 
self-denial on his part to do so. 

" I must ask Miss Goldman for the next waltz," 
he said, in a low and confidential tone, as he stood 
near Beatrice in the re&eshment-room. " I feel I 
have behaved too rudely to her of late ; but the fact 
is, heiresses bore me so intensely, I sometimes forget 
the common usages of life towards them. Miss Bay- 
mond, I rejoice that you are not an heiress." 

And Lord Eustace, with heroic self-denial, did 
ask Miss Croldman for the waltz, and, when it was 
over, found himself obliged to hand her to the re- 
freshment-room, as he had handed Beatrice; and 
such was his resolution and self-command, that the 
most acute observer might have &iled to detect the 
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least difference in his manner to either. Beatrice, 
however, knew better; for a half shrug, half sigh, 
and a melancholy " I hope you are enjoying your- 
self," as he passed by, completely enlightened her as 
to the true state of his feelings. 

At length the daylight poured into the dancing 
saloon, and Lady Mary unwillingly summoned 
Beatrice to return home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The next day was to be the last of Violet's stay in 
London, and most thankful did she feel at the pro> 
spect of her speedy departure. 

Though dreading the first meeting with her 
parents, she could not but hope that when it was 
over they would return to their usual kindness and 
affection, and that, in increased assiduity and atten- 
tion to her mother and little brothers and sisters, 
she might find, not only a soothing occupation for 
herself, but the means of convincing them that her 
new views of religion made her but the more anxious 
to fulfil all the duties of life. 

Any change, indeed, seemed preferable to con- 
tinuing in Hyde Park Gardens, where the whole 
conversation was about things she now shrunk from, 
yet found it not always easy to forget. 

Of real regrets, however, for the gaieties she was 
leaving, she had none ; they were all swallowed in 
the one real sacrifice she had made— the rejection of 
Captain Darcy. She could not, indeed, even for a 
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moment, wish she had acted otherwise ; but he had 
been, nay, still was, deeply interesting to her hearty 
and the pang of giving him up, probably for ever, 
could not but be severe. 

Already, however, did she begin to feel that trial 
sanctified to her soul, in leading her more and more 
to the Word of God and to prayer, for comfort and 
support. She could, indeed, say, " And now, Lord, 
what is my hopel Truly my hope is in thee;" and 
could rejoice in remembering the promise, that 
those who gave up what was precious to them, fot 
Christ's sake and the gospeFs, would receive in this 
world a hundred-fold, even with persecutions, and 
in the world to come everlasting life. 

Still, the tears she shed, and the mental conflicts 
she endured, could not &.il to affect her visibly, and 
a violent headach on Friday afternoon was the re- 
sult. She longed to escape the dinner party that 
day, but both she and Beatrice agreed that it woidd 
look ungracious to propose it, after Lady Mary's ex- 
pressed wishes on the subject. That lady, however, 
was struck with Violet's look of suffering, and in- 
quired the cause. 

" Then, my dear," she said, " perhaps you would 
rather not dine with us to-day?" 

Violet assented eagerly to this proposition, adding 
" that it was only the fear of leaving a vacant place 
which had deterred her from saying so sooner." 

"Well, my dear child, I will tell you honestly 
that now we can spare you better than I thought, 
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for we have just had an excuse from Captain Morti- 
mer, who finds he can't get off his guard, and so 
there will be one man less than we expected, and the 
rest are all people a girl like you couldn't care for, 
except Lord Eustace Fitz-Eustace, whom your sister 
knows better than you do ; so, if you prefer coming 
in in the evening, it would do just as well, and 
better too, as you seem to have such a bad head- 
ach." 

Truly grateful was Violet for this arrangement, 
which saved her from what could give her anything 
but pleasure; and she, therefore, willingly agreed to 

join the party aflterwards. 

* * * * * 

It was Lord Eustace's place to hand one of the 
ladies of rank down to dinner, biit he was seized with 
a fit of dea&ess when Lady Mary summoned him to 
do so, and then, to atone for his negligence, he made 
a rush after the next lady, who was already provided 
with an escort, so that it fell to his lot naturally to 
lead Beatrice down stairs. Some confusion, how- 
ever, in taking their places, put her near the comer 
of the table, and at right angles with Lady Mai^ret 
Fraser, who sat at the foot with Sir Charles. By 
this means Lord Eustace and Beatrice had less of a 
tete-a-tete than is usual at a dinner party, for most 
of what he said was heard by Lady Margaret, and 
almost seemed as if addressed to her. 

Lady Margaret Fraser was the cousin who wa^ to 
take care of Violet down to Northlands the next 
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day. She was a plain-featured woman, of a certain 
age, with a strong Scotch accent, and rather blunt 
manners; but with a frankness and good-nature^ 
joined to strong sense and shrewdness, that made her 
a £giyourite amongst a large circle of friends and an 
endless clan of Scotch cousins. 

Lord Eustace began by hoping Beatrice was not 
fetigued by the ball the night before. 

" Not now," she replied ; " but I am so unused 
to late hours, I had a dreadful headach this morn- 
ing. I cannot imagine how some people are aUe to 
go out, as they do, night after night." 

" Habit does much," observed Lord Eustaoe. 
" There are many of those we left dancing at three 
o'clock make it a point to let their pleasures inter- 
fere with no known duty, but were again up, and in 
church at eight this morning." 

" Is it possible 1 Well, I confess I could not do that ! 
Indeed, I should be half asleep ; so that it could do 
me no good." 

" Duties always do good, Miss Kaymond. The 
consciousness of doing what is right seems to give 
support both to mind and body. There max/ be 
afterwards some physical fatigue; but surely it is 
worth while to endure that for the sake of so clear 
a duty as daily prayers." 

" Yes — ^but— don't you think people can say their 
prayers at home 1" 

" They can, certainly," said Lord Eustace, doubt- 
ingly; "but think how much more efficacious must 
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be the prayers offered up in a consecrated build- 
ing, under the guidance of one of God's anointed 
priests." 

" Then why," said Lady Margaret, joining in the 
conversation — "why, Lord Eustace, are we told in 
the Bible that when we pray we are to enter into 
our chamber, and pray in secret, if our daily prayers 
are not as efficacious at home as if they were offered 
in church?" 

Lord Eustace looked imperturbably mild, and an- 
swered vaguely, " Such is the doctrine of the Church, 
and the intention of oiu: admirable liturgy, that it 
should be used daily." 

" What a talk there is about church, and prayers, 
and sermons now-a-days !" said Sir Charles, in a dis- 
contented tone, turning roimd to Lady Margaret. 
" One hears of nothing else now ; one really hasn't 
a moment's peace with it all." 

" There is a great difference from our early days, 
Sir Charles — ^that I own," said Lady Margaret; "but 
I am not going to agree with you that it is for the 
worse." 

She then addressed her discourse to Sir Charles, 
leaving Lord Eustace time to say to Beatrice, with 
a gentle shrug, and a look of intense suffering — 

" How very distressing it is to hear Bible texts 
brought forward in such a manner in society ! There 
are few things which grate more upon my feelings. 
The common use — indeed, the common handling — 
of that holy Book, is one of the greatest marks of the 
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profane levity which belongs to the present day. 
How much more gratifying is it to reflect upon the 
reverence shewn to it in former times, when it was 
carefully kept in churches or holy establishments, 
reverently opened by God's consecrated ministcErSy 
and only at intervals, and with caution and judg* 
ment, read to the common people ! Be assured, Miss 
Baymond, a too great £imiliarity with holy things is 
more dangerous than keeping from them altogether; 
for, while we are strangers to them, there is at least 
a wholesome awe upon the mind; but when once we 
begin to look upon the Bible as a common book — 
to be spoken of in general society, and quoted with 
as little reverence as if it were one of Shakspere's 
plays-then, indeed, are we near, very near, the dn 
committed by Korah, Dathan, and Abiram." 

However ready to believe him in the right, Bea- 
trice could not but feel rather surprised at such very 
strong opinions. 

" Of course," she said, hesitatingly, " one must not 
make an irreverent use of Scripture. Indeed, that 
is the only thing makes me ever feel any doubts 
about the gay world — because religion seems so mis- 
placed there ; and then, if one dies suddenly^ one is 
so unprepared." 

"Not if we are punctual in the performance of 
our religious duties — a weekly communicant, for 
instance — ^which, indeed, I consider to be absolutely 
necessary to salvation." 

"Do you think one ought to receive the sacra- 
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ment every week ? Would not that be liable to the 
same objection of making one's-self too &miliar with 
what ought to be so very solemn 1" 

'^ I do not consider it applies to such a case as 
that ; for, without the sacrament, how are we to be 
absolved from our weekly sins 1 What other means 
is there of being washed from the sins committed 
after baptism, but by the weekly reception of the 
Holy Eucharist r' 

Lady Margaret's eye was again upon him. He 
stopped, and would have dropped the subject; but 
she heard him, and addressed him in her usual frank, 
perhaps we may say abrupt, manner, 

*' Then, if a person dies on a Saturday night, they 
have a whole week's sins to answer for? but if they 
die on Simday evening, only those of a few hours 1" 

" It is not for us to judge of any one's state," said 
Lord Eustace, with infinite mildness ; " we cannot 
pronounce on the condition of any of our fellow- 
creatures. I know nothing more awful than to hear 
people say flippantly, ' Oh ! such a one is saved ; 
such a one is gone to heaven !' I do not like to hear 
it said ; except indeed, perhaps, of the holiest church- 
men. It is judging each other !" 

" Well," said Lady Margaret, her accent growing 
more Scotch, but her manner exhibiting the same 
steady good-humour, " I think it is very awful to say 
lightly of any one that he is gone to eternal punish* 
ment, for that is really judging each other; but I 
confess I see no great harm in saying of a person 
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whom you knew to be truly pious, that you are sure 
they are gone to heaven. Indeed, your own burial- 
service asserts it of all over whom the minister reads 
the prayers ! " 

'^ That," said Lord Eustace, ''is in the jadgment 
of charity and of the Church. Those who have gone 
through all the ordinances of the Church have surely 
a right to her prayers and parting blessing. Tou 
would not wish baptized people to be interred like 
the beasts of the field?" 

''I am far indeed from wishing it," said Lady 
Margaret, ''or from finding any &ult with the 
beautiful burial-service of your Church ; but I just 
think, somehow, if the ministers of that Church de- 
clare their belief and hope in the salvation of all 
whom they bury, we may assert it still more confi- 
dently of those whose pious characters and consistent 
lives are known to us." 

Lord Eustace was silent ; but on Lady Margaret's 
turning again to Sir Charles, he gave Beatrice a look 
of excruciating torture and touching endurance, and 
said, too low to draw his adversary's attention again 
towards them — 

" There are some people. Miss Eaymond, with 
whom argument is worse than hopeless. They are 
so dogged, so awfully matter-of-&ct ! My sole wish 
is to avoid getting into a passion with them. But 
excitement on religious subjects is so much to be 
deprecated ! Let me recommend to you earnestly 
never, never to argue with an Evangelical ! Avoid 
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them quietly; and, above all, if they bring forward 
Bible texts to you, decline answering them on that 
ground. The Bible is too difficult a book for us 
laics to meddle with in that manner. We have our 
Prayer-books — ^let that suffice us." 

"It certainly is Very puzzling," said Beatrice, in 
a desponding tone, " to hear such different opinions 
from people who all seem so good. Now, there is 
my sister Violet ; she gives up the world from con- 
scientious motives. I can't but admire her for it, 
though I can't bear to do the same; and really I 
wish I could think she had misunderstood some of 
the texts that have made her do so. Then you feel 
it your duty to remain in the world, and you seem 
quite certain you are right; and then you are so 
much more attentive to religious observances than / 
ever thought necessary. I wonder what papa thinks 
of daily prayers. He always has them ; but in his 
house, not in the church." 

"Your &,ther, then, is a clergyman?" said Lord 
Eustace, "but, by your being allowed the innocent 
pleasures of the world, I conclude he is not a bigoted 
Low Churchman?" 

" Oh no ! papa always says he is of the good old 
school — ^what the Dissenters in our parish call the 
High and Dry," she added, smiling. 

" I have a great respect," observed Lord Eustace, 
in a kind and sympathising tone, " for the orthodox 
clergy of the old school. I feel convinced they will 
all one day see things in a clearer light, and become 

E 
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one with the real Anglo-Catholic party. They have^ in 
their teaching, the germ of the dootrines, though not 
yet developed, from want of advantages of a religions 
kind. There is nothing, positively nothing, in their 
opinions, to prevent their belonging to ua Now, the 
Evangelicals can never, as a body, come over to ns. 
The one or two who have done so are only etxcep- 
tions to the general rule, but we hole for nothing 
from them. They are mere Bibliolaters; and we 
must only hope that when ovr views become more 
prevalent, they will be driven from the Angli4»ftn 
Church. 

" But with the old High and Dry, the case is totally 
different. They hold, like us, baptismal regenera- 
tion in its strongest sense. They are never apostro- 
phising the baptized as 'miserable sinners.' They 
see no necessity for that 'new birth' the Dissenters 
are perpetually dwelling upon. 

" How odious is that Calvinistic way of inquiring 
if people have been converted ! If I were asked such 
a question, my answer would simply be to shew them 
my baptismal register." 

" Still," said Beatrice, whose naturally acute mind 
could not quite give in to all Lord Eustace's aigu- 
ments, however charming she might think his man- 
ner of bringing them forward, "you would not quite 
say aU baptized persons are converted — a murderer, 
or a thief, for instance ?" 

" I should say he fell from grace ; that he n^leeted 
to lay hold on his baptismal privileges; that after 
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sin, he foiled to turn to the sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist for absolution, after due repentance and 
suitable penance; and that he therefore sank into 
that state in which there is no salvation for a 
sinner." 

" But then," said Beatrice, timidly, and colouring 
as she recollected Lord Eustace's censures on too 
free a use of Bible arguments, " we know there wow 
one criminal pardoned — the thief, I mean." 

Lord Eustace closed his eyes with reverential awe. 
— " It is not for us to speak of that mysterious event, 
nor to judge of the state of that remarkable indi- 
vidual. One thing, however, I unll say, before turn- 
ing from this too awful subject; that we know not 
what ' paradise' may mean — ^whether the purgatorial 
fire, or the place of repose and forgetfrdness. It is 
not for 118 to judge of such a point; nor would I wish 
to speak of it," he added, in a still lower tone, '* so 
as to be heard by our hard-headed neighbour, who 
is indeed not to be considered as an orthodox be- 
liever, being, in feet — ^what perhaps you are not 
aware of — a Scotch Presbyterian." 

"You think them ven/ objectionable 1" she in- 
quired, in a low tone of voice. Lord Eustace gave 
a sort of shudder. 

" ' Objectionable' is a mild term," he said, " to use 
to a sect actually without any of the essentials of a 
Church; no episcopacy, therefore no valid ordina- 
tion, no apostolic succession; the so-called clergy are 
but laymen, and the laymen themselves as com- 
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pletely without the privileges of a Christian church 
as the Hindoos or the Chinese!" 

Beatrice felt now indeed amazed. She had never 
heard the Scotch Church thus spoken of at North- 
lands ; and, with all her admiration for Lord Eustace^ 
she could not but feel inclined to think his lordship 
rather prejudiced. She had, however, no opportunity 
of expressing any surprise, or of asking any more 
questions, as Lord Eustace, in a marked manner^ 
now changed the conversation to subjects of a lighter 
nature, on which he talked as agreeably as usual till 
the ladies left the dining-room. 

On their going up stairs, Lady Mary introduced 
Violet to her cousin as her intended companion on her 
journey the next day, adding, " She is a very naughty 
girl, dear Maggie, to run away from us all as she is 
doing, and I wish she had the opportunity of hear- 
ing your sentiments on that subject, for I know you 
are so good and so religious, and yet you are never 
severe upon yoimg people, nor blaming them for 
taking a little amusement." 

" It would ill become me," said Lady Margaret, 
drawing a chair, and sitting down near the two 
sisters, but addressing herself to Violet, "to be 
severe upon others for what I have been so partial 
to myself; and yet my good cousin Lady Mary is 
much mistaken in thinking / should have wished to 
deter you from your resolution ; and I only hope, my 
dear young friend, God will give you grace to keep 
to it, and always to remember your strength is in 
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Him, not in yourself. But how long have you two 
diflfered so widely on this important subject f' 

Both sisters looked at each other, and hesitated 
which should answer so searching a question. At 
length Violet replied — 

" We never, either of us, thought about it in that 
way before — ^we came up to uncle Charles's to go 
out with Lady Mary, but I heard a sermon preached 
by a Mr Mordaunt on Sunday, which changed my 
way of thinking altogether." 

"Mr Mordaunt is indeed a fidthful preacher," 
said Lady Margaret; "I have heard him several 
times this year, and I trust not without profit. 
But how came it you did not hear the same ser- 
mon 1" she added, turning to Beatrice. 

" I did hear it, but I did not like it so much as 
Violet did; that is, I daresay it was bH founded on 
truth, but I thought he was too severe about the 
world, and that it was impossible to act up to all he 
said." 

" It is certainly no easy thing to give up what 
one likes and enjoys," said Lady Margaret, kindly ; 
" though impossible is a strong word, for we are 
told that 'with Grod all things are possible,' and 
your sister has been given grace to do so, yet there 
were probably no circumstances that made it easier 
to her than to another." 

Both sisters coloured — Beatrice from a con- 
science stricken, and Violet from a sorrowfrd recol- 
lection of Captain Darcy, whose attachment had 
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certainly not made lier position the easier one of 
the two. 

Beatrice, however, willing to justify herself re- 
plied — " My sister sees it more strongly than I do ; 
besides, I know there are many excellent persons 
who think otherwise, and even consider it a positive 
duty to remain in the world, and say, ' You can do 
more good by staying there than by retiring out 
of it.'" 

" I have known some few persons who remained 
in the world to do good," said Lady Margaret, 
" though I cannot say t ever knew one who did any 
good by it ; but, as a general rule, if I might venture 
to give a word of advice to any young person, it 
would just be — Not to delude themselves with the 
notion that they are remaining there for anything at 
all but their own pleasure; and as I said just now, 
I am not going to be severe upon them, for many a 
long year did I linger there myself, after I had 
strong convictions and warnings on the subject; and 
the reason I cannot but grieve when I see others 
running in the same track is, because I believe it 
can never bring them real peace or happiness." 

" But," said Beatrice, persevering in a hope of 
getting some sanction from Lady Margaret for her 
dearly-loved balls and operas, " Lady Mary was 
saying of you yesterday, you saw no harm in going 
out, though you never did it yourself, but that you 
only left it off because it gave you no pleasure." 

"Lady Mary has never asked me my opinion 
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Abaut it," said Lady Margaret, smiling; "and I am 
but seldom in town, and do not see her often, and 
when I do, it would be of no avail for me to begin 
reproving her for what she judges right to do ; but, 
when such a topic is brought forward, I cannot but 
say what I think, and that is just that I wish I 
could transfer my own experience to younger heads 
and hearts than my own, and encourage them to 
take a decided course, as your sister is doing." 

"Well, but how are you the worse for having 
been in the world? I daresay you are all the hap- 
pier for having seen everything worth seeing, and 
not a bit the less religious." 

" It would be a long tale to tell how I am the 
worse for the many years I remained in the world 
against my better judgment," replied Lady Mar- 
garet; "and as to not being less religious, it may, 
indeed, have pleased God, who called me by His grace, 
in blotting out my past sins, to give me the deeper 
repentance and humiliation for them; but still I 
cannot the less regret the time I wasted in folly and 
dissipation, when I might have served the Lord 
feithfiilly and truly. 

" For many years after I knew the truth, I re- 
mained in the world for my own pleasure, and many 
were the events that occurred to imbitter those 
years to me. Then, when I first thought in good 
earnest of giving it up, and not mixing any longer 
in the frivolities around me, I found my chains so 
tightly rivetted, I had not the courage to burst 
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them. There were those who wanted my presence — 
I had young relations who considered me qiiite old 
enough to chaperon them — and I had my fiither's 
carriage, which could not be used unless I went 
with them — and, altogether, there were feelings of 
good-nature that kept me lingering in the gay 
world when I longed to be amongst sober Christians. 

" Then I tried to do what good I could in the 
world, but I soon saw my position was ridiculous. 
People would say to me, as the ungodly said to Lot, 
' This one came in to sojourn, and he must needs be 
a judge ;' and by degrees I came to learn the lesson, 
that no person entering into the world for their own 
convenience or pleasure, or for any ordinary worldly 
motive, even the care of others, need hope to preach 
effectually to those they meet there. 

" Then I found real Christians were rather shy of 
me, for they saw I was still attempting to serve Grod 
and Mammon; and one or two pious friends tried to 
convince me of my error, but I felt as if I never 
could bear to disoblige those who looked up to me. 
At length circumstances changed, and no matter 
how, for it would be a long story, the Lord made a 
way for me to escape, and I was enabled to give up 
the dissipations and gaieties I had remained in so 
long, both against my better judgment and my wilL 

" Still I have many difficulties not experienced 
by those who take a better path from the beginning ; 
I have bonds of friendship with the worldly which 
are become as strong as blood relationship, and I 
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feel I must live but little here if I wish to keep out 
of old snares ; therefore it is I am glad to run away 
when all my friends come to town to amuse them- 
selves." 

There was a pause when Lady Margaret ceased to 
speak. Both sisters were much impressed by the 
plain and simple statement of her past feelings : 
Violet rejoiced inwardly to find all her views and 
intentions thus confirmed by a woman of Lady Mar- 
garet's age^ and calm, good sense; while Beatrice's 
longing after gaiety and amusement was somewhat 
damped by hearing that another could, after so 
many years, deliberately say that " all was vanity." 
Still, as she looked at Lady Margaret's plain, though 
certainly not disagreeable, countenance, she felt that 
the world might have charms to herself^ it could 
never have had to one so infinitely less graced by 
nature ; and then came back the recollection of the 
many implied compliments of Lord Eustace, to- 
gether with his plausible reasonings on the duty of 
mixing in society. While these thoughts were pass- 
ing through the minds of the two sisters. Lady Mary 
came and interrupted the conversation by requesting 
them to enhven the ladies with a little music. 

They had sweet, though not fine voices, which 
had required but moderate teaching to render them 
agreeable, and natural good taste prevented that 
attempted display of science which so often shews 
only the want of it. The gentlemen had entered 
the drawing-room before the singing was over, and 
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a continuation of it was requested by severalj but 
by none so earnestly as by Lord Eustace, who lin- 
gered, spell-bound, near the pianoforte, and when 
it was ended, continued conversing with Miss Ray- 
mond, till there was a general movement to depart. 

When all were standing up. Lady Margaret ap- 
proached Beatrice, of whom Lord Eustace had then 
taken leave, and said to her, with blunt fiiendliness 
— " Well, my dear Miss Raymond, I only wish I 
had the charge of you as well as of your sister back 
to your own quiet home to-morrow ; but since you 
prefer what it is not imnatural to like at your age, 
and with everything to make it pleasant to you, I 
can only say I hope and pray you will be brought 
safe tlu*ough it aU, and kept from the many dangers 
that surround you. And now, as you can have no 
acquaintance in London of more than a week's stand- 
ing, you can't have given your heart to any one yet 
a while ; and I may just say one plain word to you 
before I go — Don't let that agreeable yoimg lord 
make a Papist of you." 

" A Papist !" exclaimed Beatrice. " Oh ! you are 
quite, quite mistaken, I assure you ; he is so warmly 
attached to the Church of England, he really is the 
only person I ever met who seems to do justice to it, 
and understands it !" 

" Yes, my dear young friend, so they all say at 
first; they begin by praising the Church for what 
she is; then they wish her a little different; then 
they wonder why she separated from Rome, and then 
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they end by returning to Rome^ or rather, by send- 
ing others there, and remaining m the Church of 
England themselves, to do all the mischief they can." 

" Oh! but Lady Margaret, you are indeed mis- 
informed; perhaps, as you do not belong to our 
Church, you are misled about the Church party." , 

" I belong to your Church just as much as I be- 
long to the Church of Scotland," said Lady Mar- 
garet. "When I am in this country, I just go as often 
to one as to the other, according to where I find the 
most Mthful preacher, though I doubt not Lord 
Eustace and his Mends would have little scruple in 
consigning me to the uncovenanted mercies of God, 
because I was baptized in the Scotch KLirk. But do 
not you, my dear young Mend, be led away by all 
this new-fengled nonsense, or think, because the 
Evangelicals preach against the pleasures you are so 
fond of, you will try some other way of being right, 
for you will only get yourself into more and more 
of error and confusion. And one thing I know, and 
think it my duty to warn you of, that my cousin 
General Graham, who is just now broken-hearted at 
his three daughters having turned Papists, traces 
the beginning of it all to Lord Eustace Fitz-Eustace's 
visit to Graham Castle the autumn before last!" 

" Oh, Lady Margaret ! Can you believe it 1" 

" My dear, / know it; for indeed one of the girls 
told me so herself, and said she only wondered he 
remained in your Church so long; and, moreover, 
the pretty one, Susan, who wants to go into a con- 
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vent; it is not doubted but it is all because she is 
so miserable at his not having proposed to her^ as 
she Ivad reason to think he would. 

" So now, * forewarned, forearmed.' Excuse an 
old woman*s plainness of speech; but I so often 
think there were many things I might have escaped 
if 1 liad been warned by some Christian friend, that 
1 cannot see a young person like you running in 
the way of mischief without giving you a word of 
fiiondly advice before we part." 

A general shaking hands now took place, and in 
a few minutes Lady Margaret and the rest of the 
company had loft the house. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Forewarned, forearmed!" This is indeed an 
excellent proverb ; but, alas! the warning had scarcely 
come in time. 

Beatrice was certainly somewhat startled by Lady 
Margaret's word of advice; but the part of it which 
remained most forcibly on her mind, and that gave 
her a twinge of pain whenever she referred to it, was 
the idea that Lord Eustace had flirted with one of 
the Misses Graham a year or two before ; and as she 
retired to her room to prepare for rest, there came — 
mixed up in her head with Anglo-Catholic theology, 
and warnings about worldly pleasures — ^a vehement 
curiosity to know whether he had ever really liked 
Miss Susan Graham, whether she was very pretty 
and fescinating, or whether, perhaps, she was, after 
all, only a silly, forward girl, who had made up to 
him, while he was, in the simplicity of his heart, 
trying to enlighten her on the real rights, privileges, 
and pretensions of the Church of England. 
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At length her cogitations were ended, and she 
addressed her sister : — 

" Dear Violet, I want to ask you something. 
I think, though you and I do not quite agree about 
religion, yet you might on this point. Would you 
get up a little earlier to-morrow, and let us go to 
St Ethelwolf 8 to the morning prayers?" 

" Morning prayers at St Ethelwolf 's! I never 
heard anything about it," said Violet. " Where is 
St Ethelwolfs r* 

" Lord Eustace was telling me so much about it," 
said Beatrice, steadily, and resolved not to colour as 
she spoke. " He says it is a shame the way people 
waste their time, sleeping half the morning, while 
the churches are open for them to go to. It is very 
near — only a few streets off; and the service being 
performed so much better than elsewhere, is the 
reason he always goes there in preference." 

" Dear Beatrice, I don't like to refuse you, but 
somehow I think I had rather you went to a ball 
to meet Lord Eustace, than to church for such an 
object." 

" Don't say it is to meet Lord Eustace," said 
Beatrice; " I daresay, that is, I know, he is very 
agreeable and pleasing, and all that, but I realbf 
want to hear the prayers, and to see if it does one 
any good to pray in church in the morning, as many 
people do. Now you, who are giving up the world 
from religious motives, can't surely object to going 
to church 1 " 
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" No, of course I cannot," said Violet, hesitatingly, 
" and yet somehow I don't admire that system. I 
think, from all you tell me. Lord Eustace must be 
a decided Puseyite." 

"Don't call people nicknames," replied her sister; 
" surely one may be attached to one's own Church 
without being called Puseyite." 

"Certainly one may. I am sure I am greatly 
attached to it, for the stand it made against Popery, 
and the plain manner it holds the great doctrine of 
justification by faith ; but I don't fancy the High 
Church ways. I don't know much of them, indeed, 
for I have not read many of their books — ^they were 
not congenial to my taste : they appeared to me, 
when not directly contrary to truth, to be at least 
steering wide of it." 

" Well, but don't be prejudiced, if you know but 
little of them ; and surely you can't dislike coming 
at eight o'clock to one of our own established 
churches, and hearing the liturgy, and asking a 
blessing on your journey 1" 

"I don't know what to say about that," said 
Violet, "but I won't be disobliging, dear Beatrice; 
and as it must be better to be too High Church than 
to have no religion at all, I only hope Lord Eustace, 
who certainly seems to admire you of all things, 
may turn out to be everything that is good and 

amiable." 

« « * « * 

The day dawned bright and beautiful, the sun 
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shone brilliantly, and the air was fresh and balmy, 
as the two sisters walked along the few streets that 
lay between Hyde Park Gardens and St EthelwolTs. 

Never could early church service and early rising 
be judged of more advantageously ! 

Violet rather enjoyed the idea that the last place 
she was to enter in London should be the house of 
God, though she had some doubts whether the senti- 
ments of those who worshipped there, or those who 
conducted the service, would be in unison with her 
own. 

" At least," she said to herself, " it is but our own 
beautiful liturgy, which they cannot corrupt by 
error or strange doctrine ; and as the Tractarians 
think so much more of the prayers than of the 
preaching, it cannot foil to be conducted in the 
most careful and reverential manner." 

They entered the church — ^a new building, in the 
chaste and simple style of the old English architec- 
ture. On first going in, they were dazzled and con- 
fused by the pale yellow hue thrown from the 
slightly stained windows; but as their eyes became 
accustomed to the dim religious light, they perceived 
that the church was, in style and decoration, very 
different from anything they had ever seen before. 
The reading-desk and pulpit, each of the same 
height, occupied places between the chancel and the 
right and left hand doors, while between them, on 
the floor of the church, was placed another desk, in 
the form of an eagle; the communion-table, raised. 
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to an unusual height, was covered with ornaments^ 
the most conspicuous of which were a pair of gilt 
candlesticks, with lighted candles in them, and a 
wooden cross about two feet high. The chancel was 
so deep, it appeared almost equal in length to the 
rest of the church ; instead of pews there were open 
seats, the divisions beautifully carved, and made of 
oak ; there was no gallery, and the accommodation 
was therefore but small in proportion to the size of 
the building. Three, or four clergymen surrounded 
the communion-table, below the rails of which wei*e 
ranged a number of boys in white siu^lices. 

All struck the sisters as very strange, and unlike 
any church in which they were used to worship. 
They arrived just before the service commenced, 
and having taken their places in one of the seats, 
endeavoured to turn their minds to what was about 
to occupy them. • 

To Violet the task was indeed not difficult, though 
startled at the scene around her, and above all at 
the candles and puerile cross on the communion- 
table. She again remembered that they could not 
alter the prayers, and that, instead of looking round 
to find fault, she would endeavour to fix her 
thoughts on Him who was the object of all Chris- 
tian worship. 

Beatrice's heart beat so violently at the sight of 
Lord Eustace, on the opposite side of the church, 
that settled attention to anything was impossible. 

After a minute or two, one of the clergymen 
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walked with arms folded across his breast from the 
commimion-table into the nave, and after turning 
and bowing as he closed the communion-rails^ he 
entered the reading-desk. 

To Violet's great surprise, however, his reveren- 
tial manner now ceased. With great rapidity, and 
in a tone scarcely intelligible, that could neither be 
called singing nor speaking, he b^an the prayer, 
the choristers joining in the confession and responses 
in what approached more nearly to chanting, and 
all bowing at the name of Jesus, whenever it was 
mentioned. 

After the Psalms had been sung, the clergyman 
hurried down the steps, and took his place behind 
the bronze eagle, before mentioned. He th^i read 
the lesson, without any attempt at chanting, but 
in so hasty, and, Violet thought, so careless a man- 
ner, it seemed as if it were considered more like a 
task to be got over than an opportunity for instruc- 
tion or edification. 

He then hurried up again for the Te Deum, re- 
turned to the eagle for the second lesson, and again 
to the desk for the concluding prayers. When they 
were over, he again rushed to join his companions 
at the communion-table, one of whom hastily read 
tlie prayer for the church militant ; and after a 
blessing intoned by the principal clergyman, the 
congr^ation was dismissed. 

Beatrice could not but feel that Lord Eustace 
must have seen her, £>r he had turned his head « 
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more than once in that direction, and yet it ap- 
peared as if such were not the case; for as they left 
the church by one door, he turned and went out by 
another, in company with some ladies, to whose party 
he seemed to belong. The two sisters then began 
to wend their way home — ^Violet much grieved by 
what she had mtnessed, Beatrice infinitely more 
occupied by other thoughts. 

The former soon broke silence. 

" Dear Beatrice I how we have been misled ! this 
was not like praying at all ! was ever a service 
hiuTied over in so unseemly a manner ? Surely it 
can do no one any good to join in such worship as 
that? I feel so sorry to have lost the quiet half 
hour in my own room I sacrificed to these mimi- 
meries. You see how your Mend Lord Eustace 
must be greatly misled by these Tractarians. Of 
.course you will never go again to this church ?" 

" I daresay I shall not," replied Beatrice, in a 
depressed tone ; " I certainly was a good deal disap- 
pointed in the service, though perhaps, when one is 
used to it, one may find it more edifying than it 
seemed to us this morning. I know that what 
people say^* (she did not feel inclined to name Lord 
Eustace just then), " is, that the chanting and inton- 
ing does more to rivet the attention than the usual 
manner of reading the prayers, and that their all 
singing the responses in the same tone prevents that 
impleasing variety of speaking and pronunciation 
one hears in the old-feshioned churches, but perhaps 
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they are wrong. I certainly don't quite agree with 
them." 

" No, of course you don't. I am sure you could 
not, accustomed as you are to hearing the service 
read in a respectful and sensible manner. We might 
perhaps sometimes wish for a little more unction than 
we are accustomed to, but at least there is nothing to 
displease. We know that God's service is a reasonable 
service, and we cannot suppose He is more pleased 
with people practising to sing their prayers in tune, 
than with their saying them in a natural tone of 
voice, as one would if one had a real request to 
make to a human being. I have been anxious not 
to prejudge any set of people ; but now that I have 
been in a Puseyite church, I can only say I never 
will willingly enter another, and I hope that you^ 
dear Beatrice, have come to the same resolution." 

" What resolution is Miss Eaymond supposed to 
have come to 1" said a low mild voice at Beatrice's 
side. " I tnist it is nothing less than that of attend- 
ing the worship of God every morning while she is 
in London." 

Both sisters started and coloured at finding Lord 
Eustace so unexpectedly near them. Violet, imcon- 
scious how deep was the interest he had already ex- 
cited in her sister's heart, and also how energetic he 
was in his advocacy of the new doctrines, felt no 
scruple in giving her real opinion of what she had 
just witnessed. 

" I am in hopes my sister was forming a very dif- 
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ferent resolution," she replied frankly, " for indeed, 
Lord Eustace, we don't approve of your Puse3rite 
service at all. I think Beatrice was not finding 
fiiult so strongly as I was ; but I am sure we both 
feel the same — ^that it is very unlike a Protestant 
place of worship." 

Lord Eustace looked mournfully from one to the 
other, gave a sigh only heard by Beatrice, and said 
in a low voice, "How is our much-loved Church 
sunk and degraded, when even the feirest of her 
daughters- are ready to disown her primitive teach- 
ing and apostoHc usages!" 

With a countenance "more in sorrow than in 
anger," he then seemed on the point of taking leave, 
as though his presence were an intrusion, when Bea- 
trice, greatly shocked at the pain her sister had so 
incautiously given, stopped him by saying — 

" I should be very sorry to find fault exactly with 
the service this morning, but I think if the lessons 
were read a little slower, and so as that one could 
hear them more distinctly, it would be better ; and, 
though I think the Psalms being sung is very nice, 
I don't quite like the prayers to be intoned, as I 
think they call it." 

" There are few things perfect in this world," said 
Lord Eustace, humbly ; " and but few people — I will 
not say now«," he added, too low for Violet, who was 
the furthest from him, to hear it. " You must be 
indulgent to the efforts of well-intentioned men, 
endeavouring to atone for the neglect of past ages. 
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and to revive whatever they can clearly trace of 
Catholic antiquity. The Church cannot emerge all 
at once from the darkness of three centuries of 
Rationalism and Unitarianism. She is shaking off 
her dust, and putting on her beautiful garments; 
Imt she can only do so by degrees, and according as 
she is assisted by the faithftil. The temple was many 
years in rebuilding, in spite of the efforts of the most 
earnest and zciilous of the Jews; and our glorious 
worsliip may take as long to restore it to its ancient 
splendour. Will you not have patience with her, 
Miss lliunnond? give her time — ^give yourself time 
— to judge of the success with which her efforts are 
iTowiioil, and the effect a repetition of them makes 
upon your own mind ; do not reject everything pri- 
niitivo, ercrjfthing Catholic, because one young un- 
pn\otisod curate reads a little too fost! We shall 
n\tvt yet again at St Ethelwolfs, shall we not?** he 
ju*kod, as some momentary obstruction in the street 
liad soivjiratod her from Violet, and rendered his 
addiYss inaudible to the latter. 

** yes! I daresay, jH?rhaps; but indeed, I don't 
know. When my sister is gone, I shall have no one 
to walk with." 

** At this hour, ciinnot you walk alone? It is as 
»\fo as a wilk in Hyde Park Gardens, from which 
you would not K^ prohibited, I suppose. Many 
^^nu^Jr ladies walk to church alone, if they have no 
maid whom they C5\n succeed in inspiring with a 
Httlo tctU and onorgA*. I wonder when we shall meet 
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again? I am unable to attend the opera this even- 
ing. Do you go to Lady Glenmore's on Monday?" 

Beatrice assented. 

" Then ferewell. I trust Miss Violet Raymond 
will have a safe journey. How remarkable are 
your two names ! " he added — " the Violet, who 
hides herself; Beatrice, meaning *she who makes 
happy.' " 

" What a pretty speech!" said Violet, laughing, 
as Lord Eustace turned and left them. " Dear 
Beatrice, he certainly is singularly pleasing; but, 
oh ! do take care of your heart. I cannot but fear 
him; he is too insinuating, too imperturbably polite 
and gentle. I should Hke a little honest contradic- 
tion now and then better." 

^* Like Captain Darcyl" asked Beatrice. 

" Oh ! do not speak of him," answered her sister, 
sadly. " I have never denied to you how much I 
have suffered about him." 

" Now, Violet, tell me honestly, though you don't 
hke this Puseyism, as you call it, or High Church- 
ism, as / call it — if you saw Captain Darcy as reli- 
gious as Lord Eustace, and going to church daily, 
and all that, could you have rejected himl" 

" That is a hard question, Beatrice ; but this I 
will say, that I am thankful I did not find him to 
have the sort of religion Lord Eustace has, for it 
might have been a snare to me ; and I cannot, in- 
deed I cannot, think him right." 

" Well, I think he is quite as good as any one 
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can be expected to be in this world,'* said Beatrice; 
'^ I don*t see how one can hope a young man will 
give up all the amusements of life, and the society 
of uice people, and the delight of listening to the 
best music of the opera; but I do think a person 
who goes to church every morning must do it from 
religious motives, though I confess the manner the 
service was performed was not quite satisfeotoiy." 

They were now at their own door, and were ad- 
mitted by the astonished footman, who handed 
Violet a letter from her father. It was short, but 
not unkind. He merely said that he regretted her 
continued scruples with respect to those innocent 
recreations, of which he considered every young 
peraon had a right to partake, but that, under all 
the circumstances, he could not object to her return- 
ing home, and that either himself or her mother 
would drive over for her to the station in the pony 
can-iage that aftenioon. 

Violet felt real concern on taking leave of Lady 
Mary, whose utter want of power to enter into her 
scniples made her continued kindness and good- 
humour the more amiable. While she saw not a 
glimmer of hope that her eyes would ever be opened to 
clearer views of the gospel, she could not but breathe 
an earnest prayer that the day might yet come, 
when not only she, but all the rest of her friends, 
might be led to see " the truth as it is in Jesus." The 
parting from Beatrice afifect«d her still more deeply, 
for she knew she left her in a perilous situation, her 
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heart and her principles alike in danger, and no 
hunjan being at hand to give her a word of warning. 
On the contrary, Lady Mary, she was sure, would 
be only too charmed at Lord Eustace's attentions, 
and would never even undei*stand the difference be- 
tween his views and those of their own Church. 

With these painful thoughts, but still with deep 
thankfUness at having been enabled to persist in 
the decided line she was now adopting, she was 
conveyed to the railway, where she and Lady Mar- 
garet took their seats. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Well, my dear young friend," said Lady Mar- 
garet, seeing Violet's face growing sadder and sadder 
as they whirled along, " I trust you are not repent- 
ing of your decision in leaving the gaieties of the 
London world 1 " 

" Oh ! no indeed," replied Violet, " I feel like 
Christian, escaping from the City of Destruction, 
too thankful to have been enabled to keep my reso- 
lution ; but then I feel that, like him, I leave those 
I love l>ehind me. Dear Beatrice ! I am so noLiserable 
about her ! — and then my uncle, whom I had always 
thought so good-natured, turning out so hardened 
and violent against religion; and dear, kind Lady 
Maiy, not seeming to have the power of ever turn- 
ing her mind to anything serious. Her very good- 
humoiu: and easiness of character seem to make it 
almost impossible she should ever be converted." 

" Wo must not limit the grace of God," said Lady 
Margaret, " nor say of this friend nor of that, that 
there is no hope of their conversion. Be assured. 
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my dear Miss Raymond, there is nothing in the 
natural constitution of any one that leads them to 
religion. Remember that all is of grace : it is as easy 
for the Almighty to convert the frivolous as the re- 
flecting — ^the hardened as the sentimental ; there is 
nothing in any human character that leads to grace 
except what comes from grace : * the preparation of 
the heart is from the Lord.' Unless what we see 
of apparently natural character is in reality the 
work of God in the soul, it brings no one nearer to 
salvation; but then, Grod, who makes the heart of 
all, can re-make them and renew them after His own 
image. While I have, alas ! witnessed often the con- 
tinued indifierence of those who by natural sobriety 
of mind, love of study and retirement, seemed as 
though they were waiting to be called, yet I have 
lived to see the conversion of the self-righteous, the 
profene, the weak and silly, and light-minded." 

" There is certainly some comfort in that idea," 
replied Violet ; " but it is very awfril to think, in 
the meantime, of those we love leading a life which 
we feel we could not lead with safety to our souls ? 
Dear Lady Margaret, do you think any people who 
continue in the world will be saved?" 

" That, dear, is indeed a sweeping question, and 
it is one which, more than any other, perplexes 
young Christians. 

" If you were to ask me. Do I think any consistent 
settled Christian, with good reasoning powers and a 
clear understanding of Divine truth, continues in the 
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world of his or her own finee will ? I should be obliged 
to sav. No, I do not; but if you ask me^ Do I think 
any of those persons you saw at Almack*s would, if 
they died, be saved! I answer, Yes^ I do hope and 
think there are those who would; but I also think, 
the Lord does not take them often suddenly to Himr 
self from such a Hfe ; He sees them to be but half 
converted, or very inconsistent and backsliding, and 
by such means as He thinks fit» He generally brings 
them out of the world. Then I Unnk there are cir- 
cumstances which make many remain against their 
will; there are young people unwilling to disobey 
their parents; there are tender-hearted mothers 
unable to refuse the entreaties of pleasure-seeking 
children ; there ai^e wives who feel it their duty to 
accompany their husbands, and husbands who go inr 
to the world from indulgent feelings to unconverted 
wives ; — all these classes, and many more, I do be- 
lieve there are ; nor would I doubt the presence of 
some sincere Christians, to whom the evil of such 
pleasures has never been brought home, and who 
continue in them, unconscious of the bad example 
they are giving to others. But with all this, I 
should say to those who have been led to consider 
these things seriously, the only real safety is in 
abandoning whatever we have reason to think the 
Word of Grod condemns, and we know that Word 
has said, < The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God : whosoever therefore will be a friend of 
the world is the enemy of God.' 
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" But amongst the many dangers that encompass 
the Christian in his course, is that of thinking he has 
escaped all perils in giving up the pleasures of the 
world — that there is no other sin to subdue but 
that of worldliness — no Christian grace to be exer- 
cised but that of self-denial on that one subject. 
Still, my dear Miss Kaymond, I doubt not that He 
who has called you will keep you, and will guide you 
more and more in the right way." 

" I humbly hope so," said Violet. " When I think 
how remarkable has been the manner that I have 
been removed from all the difficidties that sur- 
roimded me, I think I may trust I shall never be 
allowed to go back. I believe," she added, " that is 
what many people would call too Calvinistic. I 
want to know. Do not you of the Scotch Church 
hold the doctrine of predestination in a manner 
that is not thought right amongst us? so, at least, 1 
think I have heard papa say." 

" The doctrine of predestination," said Lady Mar- 
garet, " could scarcely be held by any Church more 
strongly than by the Church of England. Eemem- 
ber the Article which asserts that it is of great com- 
fort to godly persons." 

" Yes, but then I have sometimes been perplexed 
by what is said afterwards — that it is ' full of danger 
to others.' " 

" Well, dear, but its being full of danger to the 
ungodly, is no proof of its untruth ; for we know the 
gospel itself is a ' savour of death unto them that 
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perish/ and that sinners are said to ^ wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction;' whereas any- 
thing that comforts the saints of God mmt be truth, 
according to our blessed Lord's prayer, ^ Sanctify 
them through thy truth.' It is to sinners, and to 
sinners only, that 'a strong delusion' is sent, 'that 
they may believe a lie.' If, therefore, the Article 
declares that that doctrine is fuU of comfort to the 
godly, it is because it is the truth itself, and is sent 
to them of God, to keep them and cheer them up in 
the right path. There have been, as you know, end- 
less and often improfitable discussions in the Church 
of Christ about Calvinism and Arminianism — ^many 
of them mere disputes about words, for in fiict, 
amongst the true followers of Christ no important 
difference can arise on such a subject, however they 
may dispute from misunderstanding each other's 
meaning." 

" And yet," said Violet, " I have often heard that 
in the days of the Commonwealth, and at some 
other periods, fanatics have turned the doctrine of 
predestination into sin. It makes one feel as i^ 
however true, it were a dangerous doctrine to bring 
forward." 

" There is no portion of God's truth," said Lady 
Margaret, "that can ever in itself be dangerous. For, 
as we are told in phrenology that one organ counteracts 
the undue preponderance of another, so it is in the 
Bible — a partial teaching of the truth may do harm, 
but the way to obviate such dangers is not by keep- 
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ing any truth back, but by bringing other truths 
forward. And this is one great diflference between 
the teaching of the Evangelical and Tractarian 
parties. Tliey say, some doctrines should be taught 
with reserve: we say, aU should be taught wxik' 
out reserve. 

" There is no degree of plainness in declaring the 
free grace of God, His electing love towards those 
whom He has chosen in Christ, or His perseverance 
in keeping those whom He has once called^ that can 
ever raise one presimiptuous or careless feeling in 
the Christian's heart, if other truths are stated along 
with it. If we forget not to teach them their own 
individual responsibility, and to remind them that 
* without holiness no man shall see the Lord,' then 
can the Calvinistic doctrines inspire the Christian 
with no sentiment but that of devout gratitude 
to God for His unmerited mercies towards each 
individual to whom He gives ' repentance and 
forgiveness of sins.' It is remarkable that the 
strongest text brought forward by the anti-Calvin- 
istic, I may say, the anti-Evangelical party, has the 
strongest Calvinistic promise for its foundation: 
, Work out, therefore, your own salvation with fear 
and trembling ; for it is God that worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.' Observe here 
how completely all is of grace — to mil &nd to do; 
not that we are willing first (what Eomanists call 
deserving grace of congruity), but that God makes us 
to will what is His good pleasure; and then, what 
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follows? Are we, q/^ fAa<, left to ourselves? No! 
He keeps us throughout ; He makes us to <io what He 
has first made us to wiH Aud on this groxmd well 
may we work out oiu* salvation with a holy fear, 
remembering that it is nothing less than the Holy 
Spirit that works in us — nothing less than the Holy 
Spirit Himself, whom we grieve when we fall into sin. 
The beginning and the end is of God. Christ is the 
foundation-stone on which all is laid; and it is He 
that shall bring forth the headstone, or completion 
of it all, saying, * Grace unto it.' " 

"These are very deep doctrines," said Violet; 
" do you think it is necessary for all, even the poor 
and unlearned, to understand them fully?" 

" Not to understand them, so as to argue on them, 
I acknowledge," said Lady Margaret; "but it is 
remarkable, that these doctrines are generally stated 
more simply, and believed more cordially, by the 
poor and ignorant, than by the wise and learned; 
because the former are more willing to receive the 
Word of God, undisturbed by human pride, and un- 
mixed with human learning. That there will be, 
however, amongst Christians, shades of difference 
in the undei'standing of such subjects as these, must 
be fully admitted, nor are such differences always 
important. 

" There is, however, a point where confusion of 
doctiine becomes positive error; and I cannot but 
say, I consider error of doctrine always dangerous. 
Observe, in the pai*able of the talents, the servant 
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who had but the one talent, and made no use of it— - 
what reason did he give for his indolence i Was it 
that his lord had chosen him, and would therefore 
reward him without works? On the contrary, it 
was that he expected works he gave no power to 
fulfil — ^that he reaped where he had not strawed. 
In &ct, that man distinctly denies the grace of God ; 
and you will always find that, in proportion to the 
degree of dependence there is on God's grace, and 
the degree to which the soul sincerely looks up to 
Him as the ground of salyation, and the only security 
for His Church, there is a holy and consistent walk 
with Him, instead of shrinking from Him as a hard 
master. Now, to bring this home simply and plainly 
to your mind, let us apply it to your own individual 
case. 

" WoTild you say it was God who called you by 
means of that sermon you heard last Sunday, and 
has since called you to act up to what you heard 1 
or was it your own free and unbiassed judgment, 
without any assistance from Him?" 

" Oh ! no, indeed," replied Violet ; " if ever any 
one had reason to say it was God working in them, 
I must do so ; for if you knew all the rebellious feel- 
ings I have had in my heart, even while enabled to do 
what I knew was right, you would say it was little 
short of a miracle my being kept in the right way." 

^'Then you see, dear, how clearly are what you 
call Calvinistio doctrines brought home to your 
mind in your own case. You feel the grace of God, 
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and you feel your own responsibility. There may 
be perplexity when you try to reason it in the ab- 
stract; but apply it to yourself, and it comes home 
to you as God's truth. In &ct, no one is a Christian 
who would not say with Paul, * By the grace of God 
I am what I am;' and as little are they Christians, 
who would deny that it was to good works they 
were called, ' which God hath before ordained that 
they should walk in them.' In &ct, the summary of 
the whole matter is this — * The Lord knoweth them 
that are his. And, Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.' " 

By the time Violet was near reaching her own 
home she felt the sincerest regret at parting with 
her new-found friend, whose acute mind and plain 
and simple views seemed to give her every mo- 
ment fresh strength for and encouragement under 
the difficulties that awaited her. Still, even Lady 
Margaret's conversation could not altogether banish 
from her mind the recollection of the many painful 
subjects of anxiety which oppressed her — how her 
fether and mother would receive her, whether they 
would argue with her, or pass over the events of the 
last week in awful silence, or, worst of all, seem hurt 
and unhappy. She was so unused to be under dis- 
pleasure, so accustomed to be treated with the 
tenderest indulgence, at the same time that nothing 
had ever yet occurred to shake those habits of child- 
like respect and obedience in which she had been 
brought up, that she scarcely knew how she 
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should be able to meet them if their countenances 
were cold, or their manners altered. 

At length, however, the &tal moment arrived, 
and the train stopped at the station, about two 
miles from Northlands. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Beatrice could not but feel lonely after Violet's 
departure. The sisters were devotedly attached to 
each other, and the differences of opinion between 
them were of too recent an origin to interfere 
much, as yet, with their mutual confidence. The 
thoughts, however, of the gaieties and pleasures she 
was to partake of — the sight of innimierable invi- 
tation-cards, of different kinds and sizes, with 
" dancing," " music," " early" (meaning past eleven 
o'clock), and " small party" (meaning the hostess's 
entire acquaintances) — ^made her eyes sparkle with 
delight; but amongst them all, that of Lady Glen- 
more's ball, on Monday evening, seemed to her 
mind written in letters of gold ; for there she knew 
an object of paramount interest awaited her. Not 
that Beatrice admitted to herself that she had 
already lost her heart to Lord Eustace, but she con- 
sidered herself justified in her extreme anxiety to 
meet him again, on the groamd of the edifying 
nature of his conversation, and her great wish tc 
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make up her mind candidly on all those subjecta on 
whidi he and Violet held such contrary opinions, 
and on which she herself was still undecided. 

The day passed in the usual routine of shopping 
and visiting, and in the evening she accompanied 
Sir Charles and Lady Mary to the opera. There 
3verything was enchanting to the ears and dtM^^yJing 
to the eyes; and Beatrice, in the fescinations around, 
forgot even Lord Eustace's absence. 

On the Sunday her mind was undisturbed by the 
soul-searching preaching of «Mr Mordaunt ; as Lady 
Mary's favourite, Dr Droneham, occupied the pulpit 
both in the morning and afternoon, and there was 
nothing in either of his discourses to arouse Beatrice 
from the dreams of pleasure in which h&r mind was 
lost. Violet gone, a new image occupying her fiincy, 
and new pleasures awaiting her, it can scarcely be 
wondered at, that the sobriety of mind which she 
had formerly mistaken for religion had now van- 
ished, and that, though she tried to go through the 
usual Sunday reading she had been accustomed to 
at Northlands, she foimd it impossible to fix her 
attention on anything so little in accordance with 
the present subject of her thoughts. 

At length Monday evening came; and, with even 
more than the usual trepidation every novice feels 
at each crowd she encounters, Beatrice followed 
Lady Mary into the reception-room at Lady Glen* 
more'fi. 

She was immediately engaged to dance, and soon 
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found herself sought after so eagerly, that her only 
fear was, that there would be no quadrille left for 
Lord Eustace, when he should come— as, of course, he 
would immediately — ^to ask the honour of her hand. 
Three dances, however, had passed, and his Lfordship 
was still at the other end of the ballroom, dancing 
first with one young lady and then another, without 
making a single effort to approach her. 

Beatrice became uneasy in her mind. She felt 
there must be some mysterious cause for such a 
change. Mysterious, indeed, she need scarcely call 
it, for was it not the natural resTilt of her own 
conduct? In spite of his earnest remonstrances, she 
had not again attended St Ethelwolf's; thus, by 
her continual absence, shewing him that she would 
not give the subject of daily Church prayers the. 
fair and candid consideration which he had urged 
upon her. 

She had had, indeed, some struggles in her mind; 
as to whether she should venture to St Ethelwolf 's 
that morning, but many reasons concurred to restrain 
her from doing so. She knew in her heart that her 
chief motive would have been to meet Lord Eustaoe, 
and she felt ashamed to enter the house of God for 
such a reason as that; combined with this scruple, 
was the difl&culty of knowing what to say to Lady 
Mary on the subject. Their expedition on the 
morning of Violet's departure had passed as a mere 
freak — a fit of curiosity to see a new church ; indeed, 
but little had been said upon the subject, Lady 
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Mary concluding it was one of poor Violet's new 
&ncies, which it would be cruel to comment upon 
now she was going away. But if Beatrice went 
again, the case would be different; she scorned to 
conceal it, or let it pass as a walk in the gardens; jet 
she could not bear to annoy Sir Charles, and puzzle 
Lady Mary, by what they would consider a fresh 
species of religious mania, and still less could she 
bear the idea of her aunt's perceiying it was owing 
to Lord Eustace's influence. Altogether, after much 
debating with herself, she had resolved not to go to 
St EthelwolTs on Monday, but when she met him 
at the ball, to give him a full explanation of her 
reasons for absenting herself. 

The evening wore on ; Lady Mary received many 
compliments on the beauty of Miss Raymond, and 
so thoroughly pleased was she at the success 
which attended Beatrice, that she never even per- 
ceived that Lord Eustace had not once approached 
them. 

Not so Beatrice, who was tortured by a variety 
of conflicting feelingsf, and to whom the admiration 
she perceived she excited gave little or no pleasure, 
while thus neglected by the only person whose 
adpiiration she really cared for. 

At length, as the evening seemed drawing to a 
dose, she and Lady Mary were passing through the 
door of the supper-room, when they encountered 
Lord Eustace. He addressed them with his usual 
respectful courtesy, and politely inquired if Beatrice 
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had enjoyed her hall. Tliere was no answering but 
in the affirmative ; a few more common|dace reaoAji 
passed between them^ and Lord Eustace bowed, a»d 
disappeared. 

''What dance did he ask you for, my dear?" said 
Lady Mary. Beatrice, with a desperate attempt at 
indifference, replied that he had not been asking ker 
to dance. 

" Oh ! very true, you have danced with faim 
already, haven't you V 

" No, aunt, not to-night.*' 

Lady Mary looked quite surprised. 

" Dear, I wonder at that; however, it's no matter, 
my dear child — ^it is as well not to dance always witib 
the same people ; I am sure you have had veiy nice 
partners — indeed, you have been quite worried with 
people getting introduced to you." 

This cheerfiil view of afi&drs might be very sootHi- 
ing to Lady Mary, but it gave Httle or no satisfitction 
to Beatrice, who returned home in a very dififereat 
state of mind from that in which she had left it. 

The thoughts of all that Lady Margaret had said 
of the disappointments she had met with in the 
world, and the events which had occurred to im- 
bitter those years she had spent in vanity, now rose 
forcibly to her recollection ; and at that moment, it 
seemed to her excited imagination as if no event 
could be more imbittering, or more tiyii^, than the 
ne^ect with which she liad been treated that evening 
by Lord Eustace: which way she was to view it. 
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she could hardly decide, but either way was suffi- 
ciently painful 

If it was mere caprice on his part, it shewed 
she had been utterly mistaken in the idea of his 
caring for her, and that his devotion of manner was 
mere acting; on the other hand, he might have 
been hurt at her want of sympathy in his religious 
views, disgusted at the frivolity and worldliness of 
character which prevented her from making the 
smaUest exertion to perform what he considered 
essential duties. Strange to say, this idea was the 
less mortifying of the two; but then, how was it 
to be corrected? She could not now begin going to 
morning prayers without an increased consciousness 
of guilt as to her motives; besides, a feeling of 
maiden pride restrained her from doing that to 
which he might give a wrong, or rather a right, in- 
terpretation. In these painfril reflections, Beatrice 
passed the remainder of the night, or rather morning, 
till not far from the time that the devout congre- 
gation of St Ethelwolf's were about to assemble. 
There was one amongst that congregation whose 
image rose the more forcibly to her mind, now that 
she coTild realise where he was, and how he was 
employed. 

"There must surely be some satisfeiction," she 
mentally exclaimed, " to the imhappy and careworn, 
in entering into a church, and kneeling down to 
pray. In one's own house it is so difficult ! There 
is nothing to bring one nearer to God ! How well 
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I can understand people diaappointed in life going 
into a convent, and finding a melancholy pleasure 
in wandering about cloisters, dressed as they will be 
when they are carried to their graves! And yet 
what nonsense it is to think so much about him ! 
I never met him till last Wednesday; and what if 
I wds mistaken in thinking he cares for me ! There 
are many people in the world more agreeable and 
more interesting!" 

No ; that last ground of comfort would not do. 
Beatrice tried in vain to persuade herself that the 
world contained any human being as interesting or 
as agreeable as Lord Eustace. He might be treach- 
erous, or he might be unjust, but certainly there 
was nobody to compare to him. With this last 
conviction strong upon her mind, and acknowledged 
in her heart with many tears, she at length sunk 
into a heavy slumber, in which she remained till 
awoke by her maid, with the information that it 
was near eleven o'clock. 

The refreshment of sleep had carried off some of 
her late excited feelings, and Beatrice was able to 
take a calmer view of afi&drs, and almost to laugh at 
herself for having been so mistaken. She could now 
say, with something more like reality in the feeling. 
What was it to her, suppose Lord Eustace did not 
care? and how absurd for her to think so much 
about a person she had never seen or heard of a week 
before ! With more composure of mind, and dome- 
thing even approaching to cheerfulness, she now 
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dreeaed, breakfiEUsted, and joined Lady Maiy in the 
drawing-room. There was much chat about the 
ball — a detail of two or three pieces of news Lady 
Mary had heard— divers arrangements for the day 
and evening were talked over, and Beatrice b^an 
to flatter herself her late excitement of feeling was 
all a dream. 

There was a concert that evening, which Lady 
Mary, who was never tired, settled they might as 
well go to for a short time. The music was beauti- 
ful, and the company very good. Lord Eustace, 
however, was not there, and Beatrice returned home 
in a spiritless state of mind. She was glad, indeed, 
to be able to tell herself that she was now composed 
and indifferent; nor would she allow in her own 
mind how much her composure resembled listless- 
neas, and how nearly her indifference approached to 
despair. Determined to struggle against her feel- 
ings, she endeavoured to persuade herself that it 
was all nonsense, and that she did not, and could 
not care. 

A week elapsed, during which Lord Eustace was 
nowhere visible, and in the excitement of incessant 
pleasure and dissipation his image had really some- 
what &ded from her mind. She was able to derive 
amusement from the gay scenes around her, to find 
her partners entertaining, and altogether to be much 
as she was the first Almack's she went to, save for a 
slight twinge of pain she could not but experience 
whenever she saw, in the mazes of the dance, or the 
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stalls at the opera, a head resembling that of Lord 
Eustace. 

At length; one evening; as she was entering a 
doorway, in the midst of an awM crowd, at Lady 
Eleanor Montague's, holding a young baronet with 
whom she had been dancing, a low earnest voice 
said, " I trust Miss Kaymond is well?" 

She turned, and could scarcely repress a start at 
seeing Lord Eustace by her side. 

He inquired if she was engaged for the next 
quadrille, and, being answered in the negative, led 
her to take their places in the set just forming. 

" And how have you enjoyed yourself since last I 
had the happiness of seeing you?" he inquired, with 
a look of grave interest. " Have the gaieties in 
which you have been immersed afforded aU the 
satisfaction you expected to derive from them? or 
have you found time to think of graver things?" 

Beatrice felt it difficult to reply to these search- 
ing questions ; but Lord Eustace, after a moment's 
pause, continued — 

" I have been absent from town on necessary duty : 
the yeomanry I belong to were out last week, and, 
much as I regretted it, I was obliged to be there. 
— Have the two holidays just past induced you 
again to try St Ethelwolf 's ? or have you found the 
services of your own parish church more suited to 
you ?" 

Beatrice looked astonished. " The two holidays ! " 
she said. 
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^ I mean yesterday and the day before," said Lord 
Eustace, with mild gravity — " the Monday and Tues- 
day of the Whitsuntide festival. Are those sacred 
days so utterly sunk in oblivion, that your pariah 
dergyman did not even obey the rubric, by ordering 
them to be kept holy )** 

*^ Oh i yes ; I remember now, he did ; but, some- 
how, it never occurred to me to go to church." 

Lord Eustace looked mournfully at her as he said, 
*^ And do you, ICiss Raymond, immersed as you are 
IBL gaiety, the object of universal admiration — do 
you feel that you can safely dispense with the bless- 
Lg- of Church p»ye»«iZ^pri.ileg«» Do 
yon not feel, after a ni^t like this, with so much 
to dazzle your imagination, to excite vanity and 
pride (ii^ indeed, the seeds of such sins could yet 
liBger in your pure heart)— do you not feel the 
necessity, at least the advantage, of repairing with 
the early morning to the house of Grod, to be, as it 
were, sanctified from the atmosphere of the world's 
pleasures? K you were unhappy (but then, what 
eould you ever have to make you unhappy 1) you 
would soon know the inestimable comfort of such 
a privilege/' 

" It may be so, indeed," replied Beatrice ; " I so 
often feel I wish for something better than the life 
I do lead, that I daresay the Chmrch prayers might 
be of use to me ; but the truth is, there are great dif- 
ficulties about my going there. I never," she said, 
with some dignity — " I never do anything I wish 
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ten we always there. I certainlj neTer heard of 
any one going to church on a week-day before^ but 
it seems it is the custom now, and I am sure I don't 
wa&t to object, provided it doesn't give you a head- 
aoh. He seems a very nice young man, and to 
have such good ways of thinking; none of thosa 
gloomy or morose views of religion whidi some 
people have, and which your uncle was so vexed 
about in poor Violet. Lord Eustace says, if she 
had gone to that church oftener, she would never 
have turned Methodist, for that aU the High Church 
party say it is so much more meritorious to go into 
the world, and that it is cowardice makes people 
run away from all their social duties." 

How easy had the whole thing been made by 
Lord Eustace ! The difficulties Beatrice had been 
seeing, for the last ten days, in such a formidable 
point, had all vanished ! Everything now assumed a 
new Ught ; Lord Eustace, it was clear, was devotedly 
attached to her, and only waited till he could be 
sure she was become a devout and consistent mem- 
ber of the Church. His religion was certainly not 
the same as Violet's; but then Violet's notions were 
to her mind impossibilities, whereas his required only 
a little physical exertion to carry out. As he had 
explained to her in one of his conversations, the ob- 
ject was to have the Church m the trorldj to do the 
best one could, and to sanctify one's daily amuBe- 
ments by uniting with them the strict obeemoioe of 
all Church ordiuanoe& Sudi were A» ideas, aiMi 
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those of a new race lately sprung up, who, warned 
by the &naticism of Methodists and Dissenters, de-^ 
termined to have an orthodox and rational religion 
equally fitted for this world and the next. 

It would be scarcely kind for us to investigate too 
minutely the feelings with which Beatrice now at- 
tended the service at St Ethelwolf 's, nor would it be 
altogether just, if there was an imperfection in her 
devotion, to lay the blame on the manner in which 
that service was performed. 

Perhaps she might have felt very much the same 
anywhere else* The preaching of Mr Mordaunt, the 
most devout and impressive reading in the best- 
ordered church in London, would probably not have 
prevented her thoughts from wandering to Lord 
Eustace, whose presence or absence gave her equal 
cause for agitation. Sometimes he stopped and 
spoke at the church-door, sometimes he merely 
bowed at a distance ; once he walked half-way home 
with her, and then suddenly left her with a deep 
sigh. Then at evening entertainments his manner 
was equally perplexing. Indeed, he generally be- 
haved in the way she least expected. When she felt 
most convinced he was coming across the room on 
purpose to ask her to dance, he generally turned off 
to some other yoimg lady, or offered to hand an 
elderly duchess down stairs ; and then, just as she 
began to feel mortified at his neglect, and half-deter^ 
mined to think no more about him, she found him 

H 
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at her side, humbly pleading for the honour of the 
next quadrille. 

Lady Mary saw but little of these changes; she 
was firmly convinced that Lord Eustace was in love 
with. Beatrice, and only waited till he was better 
acquainted with her in order to propose. It was 
this idea, more than any theological argument, that 
had induced her to give so easy a consent to her 
nieoe's attending the early service ; for, as she ob- 
served to herself, there could be no possible harm in 
going to the church every morning, and, indeed. Lord 
Eustace must be a very good young man to be able 
to like to do so— it was much better Beatrice should 
marry a good young man than a wild unsteady one, 
and as she seemed to like Lord Eustace, and approve 
of his notions, though Lady Mary couldn't under- 
stand them herself, yet it was clearly her place to 
give him, at all events, no discouragement. She 
feared, indeed, that he was not rich — his broths, 
the Marquis of Haslemere, was reckoned very -poor; 
but there was an idea that Lord Eustace had had 
something more left him by an imde. Altogether, 
Lady Mary, being a person of a quiet easy temper, 
and at the same time great good-nature, was satined 
to let things take their course, and, not seeing nmoh 
of the caprices which marked Lord Eustace's con- 
duct^ felt pretty certain matters would come to a 
crisis before they left town. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Okb day, as Lady Mary and Beatrice were returning 
from their drive, they paused to look at the immense 
number of visiting-cards which had been left at their 
door. 

" Oh dear ! there's a visit we ought to pay," said 
Lady Mary; " only one never does remember to call 
on one's next-door neighbour. Sir John and Miss 
Silverton ; they have sent cards to return thanks." 
And she pointed to a large card with a black border. 

" Who are they, aunt ? " asked Beatrice ; " and who 
are they in mourning for ?" 

"My dear! they are people of fortime in — — 
— ^Roman Catholics. Lady Silverton died about three 
months ago, and you see they have now come back 
to town, and sent a card to return thanks, which 
means that they will receive visitors. T must call 
on the poor girl, as I knew her mother : she is a 
very nice girl, I believe, and a great heiress, if her 
&ther doesn't marry again; indeed, even if be does, 
for her mother had a large fortune. Tliat card has 
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been lying there these three days; I think we might 
as well ask now if she is at home. I dare say she's 
not, at this hour." 

The message of inquiry being sent in, however, 
the answer was, that Miss Silverton would be happy 
to see Lady Mary and Miss Raymond, who were ac- 
cordingly ushered into the drawing-room. 
* * * * * 

Miss Silverton could scarcely be called pretty, but 
there was that in her appearance that interested and 
pleased. She had handsome dark eyes and features, 
which, if not classically regular, had at least nothing 
obtrusive or disproportioned in their outline. Her 
dark hair was worn with peculiar simplicity, which 
rather set ofif its massive profusion ; and her deep 
mourning dress seemed to suit with the general style 
of her appearance better than gayer colours might 
have done. There was an unusual suavity in ihe 
tone of her voice, and a blandness of address that 
might be almost styled maniere; but all seemed in 
keeping and harmony with herself, and impressed 
Beatrice as something interesting and romantic. 

In an arm-chair at one end of the room was seated 
Sir John Silverton, a martyr to rheumatisms^ which 
gave a look of suffering and premature old age to 
his once handsome features. The su€we politeness 
which distinguished his daughter's manners had 
evidently been acquired from him, thou^ in the 
&ther it rather partook of the oppressiTe and formal 
oourtesy of bygone day& 
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Lady Mary seated herself near him; and listened 
with exemplary patience to his endless apologies for 
not having been to call upon her and Sir Charles, a 
civility which his state rendered physically impos- 
sible. 

The young ladies being thus left to converse to* 
gether, a very few minutes was enough to make them 
acquainted. They found out they agreed in many 
things; both were found of music^ and Miss Silverton 
considered the opera the highest gratification it was 
possible to enjoy. She looked melancholy when the 
subject of dancing was mentioned ; she said she had 
liked it last year, but did not know whether she 
should ever care fgr it again. For this year at least 
she meant to keep entirely from the gay world. A 
quiet walk in Kensington Gardens was all she was 
fit for. V 

" I think I have met you going there after break- 
fiwt with your maid," she added ; " I often thought 
what a pity we should each be without a companion 
more suited to us." 

Beatrice's fiice brightened at the hint thus con- 
veyed. She had, indeed, foimd her walks very dull 
since Violet's departure, and she had often longed 
for a female friend of her own age, but there was no 
young lady with whom she was sufficiently acquaint- 
ed to be able to ask to join her. 

" I am sure, if you liked it," she said, " I should 
be delighted if we could walk together." 

" How very, very kind of you," replied the heiress ; 
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'^ nothing would indeed give me more pleasure. I 
have so often wished it, ever since the first day I 
saw you. Indeed — only I had not courage, papa not 
being able to go with me — I have so longed to call 
on Lady Mary, in the hope of making your acquaint- 
ance." 

This was indeed complimentary. If anything 
could increase Beatrice's interest in her new acquaint- 
ancC; it must be the idea of being thought equally 
attractive in her eyes. 

They parted mutually delighted with each other, 
and Beatrice, with much pleasure told her aunt of 
the walk planned for the next morning. 

Lady Mary was quite satisfied with an arrange- 
ment that gave Beatrice an agreeable companion, 
and observed that Miss Silverton seemed a very nice 
girl, whom there could be no objection to associating 
with. 

" The only thing, my dear," she added, " is to 
take care not to say anything about Roman Catho- 
lics, as the poor girl is one herself; indeed, that's 
one reason one never ought to talk about religion in 
society, as you never know whose feelings you may 

be hurting." 

* * * * * 

Two mornings had been spent together in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and Beatrice had begun already to 
consider Miss Silverton as her fiiend, without one 
word having been said on the subject which she ' 
agreed with her aimt in feeling it would be ill-bred 
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to bring forward. She had, however, a secret long- 
ing to hear something of her new acquaintance's 
religious opinions, and to know whether i^e fidlj 
held to aU the tenets of the Romish Churdi, or in 
any points c^rmpathised with that party in our own 
with which Beatrice begun to identify herself. For 
her own part, she felt herself to be now in some 
degree qualified for theological discussions, her mind 
haying been fortified and enlightened by sundry 
books of Lord Eustace's selection. 

Several of these he had lent her, and one or two 
he had ventiu'ed r^pectMly to present her with, as 
"From a Churchman," "From a Friend to the 
Owner and the Church"— inscriptions which made it 
impossible to be so rigid as to refuse them. 

Amongst these publications were, " The Catholic 
and the Roman Catholic," by the Bev. William 
Sloper; "Why may we not go over to Romel" by 
Augustus Gropeton; "The Middle Path between 
Rome and Geneva," by Anti-Calvin ; and " Roman- 
ism and Dissent equally Erroneous," by Modeiatus. 

Beatrice had never in her life thought so much 
about the Roman Catholics before. She had for- 
merly lo<^ed upon their superstitions sus the marvel 
of the nineteenth century, and considered it as a 
standing doubt whether any amongst its priests were 
weak enough to believe in its absurdities, or whether 
all were wicked enough to endeavour to delude 
others; but she now began to discover that the most 
enlightened people in the most enlightened period of 
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the world deserved gieat credit for not being Papists 
*-tliat the miracle of St Januarius, and the handker- 
diief of St Veronica, over which she had often smiled, 
when in her childish days perusing travels in Italy, 
were in reality things just not sufficiently well 
authenticated for us to give them implicit credence, 
while at the same time it was advisable to speak of 
them with profound respect — and the monks, whose 
very existence she had been taught to believe the 
scourge of every country they dwelt in, she now 
found spoken of as holy men, who in our land had 
been unjustly deprived of their rights by the ruthless 
Henry the Eighth. 

All these admissions on the part of the excellent 
men whose works Lord Eustace requested her to 
peruse, made it seem almost strange in her eyes that 
they still announced the impossibility of their ever 
joining the Eomish Church, and it must be said 
they appeared, even to Beatrice's youthful mind, to 
be but indifferent logicians. 

She felt if she believed all they did, she could not 
but turn Papist at once. 

Still more, too, was she surprised to find that the 
chief obstacle brought forward in these dissertations 
was the circumstance of Romanism not being the reli- 
gion of the country — ^that it might be right to join 
it^ if it had been so, but that^ under oxisting circiim- 
stances, to belong to it m this country would be a de- 
cided act of schism. If this surprised her, sdU more 
was she perplexed on disoovering that the Establish- 
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menty as it now existed, was a thing to be lamented 
over, as curbing the freedom of the Church (poor 
Beatrice had always thought it gave it power), and 
that the Queen's supremacy was a dogma cast aside 
by some, and disputed or doubted by all. 

These many difficulties were almost too much for 
Beatrice's mind, and perhaps would have foimd no 
place there amidst the whirl and bustle of a London 
season, but that the tenets advocated were those of 
Lord Eustace Fitz-Eustace, and the books in question 
carefully selected by him. 

Amongst them all, perhaps the most remarkable 
was "The Catholic Lady's Companion," a collection 
of legends of all the female saints in the almanac — 
St Agatha, St Prisca, St Lucy, and others, besides 
one or two poems to the Virgin Mary, as being, the 
author mentioned in his pre&ce, more especially 
the sympathiser with the female heart. A careful 
distiSS wa. druwn between worship such as is 
paid to Deity and a mere meditation on the merits 
and characters of such saintly females, whose examples 
might encourage us, and whom we could not dare 
nor presume to say were not praying for us, though 
we might not so fer raise the veil from the world of 
spirits as to assert positively that they were thus 
employed. 

Had this last production come from any other 
quarter, Beatrice would have had but little hesitation 
in casting it aside as contrary to the doctrines of the 
Church of England ; but could she think otherwise 
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than leniently of a book presented by him, and^ 
moreoYer, containing an iBscription in Italian yerse 
on the first page by his Lordship himself, in whidi 
he apostrophized woman in general, as having lor 
her highest title that of " Consolafcrice, Beatrice." 

It is time, however, for us to return from this 
digression, and follow the new friends in thdr 
morning walk. 

" How lovely the air was at an early hour this 
morning ! " said Miss Silverton. '^ I looked out, and 
it seemed to me I saw you walking home at near 
nine o'clock; but it could not be— after the ball 
last night, of course you could not have been out so 
early." 

"It was I, however," said Beatrice, with some- 
thing not quite imlike self-complacency ; " I was 
coming home from church." 

Miss Silverton fixed her dark eyes on her new 
friend with a look of earnest curiosity. " Is it pos- 
sible !" she said; " I had no idea — I did not know," 
she added cautiously, as though fearing to displease 
— " at least I knew there were some in your Church 
who went to daily service, but it is not yet com- 
mon, I believe." 

"Not very common, perhaps," said Beatrice; "at 
the same time there are those who never neglect 
it — many more, I dare say, than you would ima- 
gme. 

" Do not suppose for a moment," said Miss Sil« 
verton, pressing her band affectionately, "that I 
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meant to cast the least slur upon your Church. I 
know too well what it is to have one's &ith judged 
of harshly^ to be capable of willingly inflicting such 
pain on others; but still, it has not, as you know, 
been the usual practice to have those frequent 
services in your places of worship that we think 
necessary. Our churches are, in &ct, on another 
plan altogether — always open to the weary and 
heavy-laden, an emblem of that God who is ever 
waiting to be gracious." 

Beatrice felt awkward; imaccustomed to such 
arguments, she knew not how to rescue the Church 
of England &om the slur so mildly, and apparently 
so unintentionally, cast upon it by her new friend. 

She was silent for a moment. Miss Silverton 
looked distressed. 

" Pardon, dear Miss Raymond," she said, " if I 
have in any way annoyed you. Let us never speak 
on this subject again ; never, that is, on those points 
on which we differ, but often, I trust, very often on 
those on which as Christians we must agree. There 
are so many points of unison, I doubt not, we 
already have, and we should have still more if we 
endeavoured to see things as much alike as is con- 
siiftent with our different ^ths. For my own part, 
I do not believe the differences between us to be as 
wide and impassable as has been sometimes sup- 
posed. I know there are many in your Church 
who think so much more charitably than they did 
in the days when animosities imfortunately ran so 
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high. / feel as if both parties, when they look back 
on the bitterness of three centuries ago, the mutual 
persecutions and cruelties, are like grown-up people 
remembermg their former quarrels, and rejoicing to 
think they have now got more sense." 

Two months before, Beatrice, who, like all girls 
with a good English education, was tolerably well 
vereed in the history of Romish barbarities and 
inquisitorial tortures, would have been very un- 
willing indeed thus to admit the cruelties on 
each side to have been equal; but just now her 
mind was stored with a very different kind of lite- 
rature. 

She had lately learnt that "Foxe's Martyrs" was 
altogether fabulous — ^that Queen Mary was a mild 
and pious princess, and her Protestant sister an 
intolerant bigot — ^that the Romish party, from the 
days of Thomas it Beckett downwards, had been 
persecuted and ill used in this country — and that 
our admission of the possibility of salvation out of 
the pale of our own Church, made our cruelties the 
more inexcusable. She felt therefore ready enough 
to accept of the mutual indemnity and oblivion so 
generously offered by Miss Silverton, and assured 
her with much sincerity that she rejoiced to think 
those days of controversy were for ever past. 

" And now, dear Miss Raymond," said her new 
friend, " I have such a fiivour to ask you. WiU 
you not — ^that is, if you don't dislike it — ^let me call 
you Beatrice, and do you call me Xaviera?" 
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"Xaviera !" exclaimed Beatrice ; "oh, what a lovely 
namel It will indeed be a pleasure to me to call 
you by it; and I shall be delighted if you leave off 
calling me * Miss Raymond' — ^it is so formal." 

" I love the name of Raymond," said Miss Silver- 
ton, "but not with 'Miss' put before it — I have 
read so much of the life and character of St Ray- 
mond. You do not object to eminent persons being 
called saints? Tou acknowledge some, I know, in 
your own calendar." 

"Yes, several," said Beatrice; " the only thing is, 
it is BO hard to know if the stories of them are 
always true. There is often a mixture of &.ble and 
romance in the accounts we read of them. Our 
Church deniest, or at least does not positively autho- 
rise, the existence of miracles after the canon of 
Scripture was closed, though I believe there are 
some well-authenticated ones as late as the third or 
fourth century." 

" But why not still later?" said the heiress; "why 
should we limit the special interference of the Al- 
mighty to those early centuries only, when there 
have been such great and good men long, long since 
then? Perhaps, indeed, the general tone of incre- 
dulity — ^the hardness, the worldliness, of the pre- 
sent day, may be un&voiuuble to miraculous mani- 
festations; it requires fidth, not only in the per- 
formers, but in the beholders; as it is said, 'And 
he could do there no mighty work because of their 
unbeUet'" 
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"You quote Scripture f** said Beatrice, surprised; 
" do tell me, dear Miss Sil — Xayiera, I mean — ^is it 
not true that the Roman Catholics are forbid to read 
the Bible?" 

Xaviera smiled sadly. " Another of the calumnies 
against our ever persecuted Church t" she said. 
" Dear Beatrice ! I wish you knew us better. There 
are of course precautions taken with regard to the 
young and inexperienced; we read it imder the 
guidance, and with the permission, of our spiritual 
directors, according as they think us fit for the pe- 
rusal of its sacred pages. I have indeed been greatly 
fiivoured in that respect. That truly excellent old 
man, Father Oswald, who resides with my &ther, has 
for some time past read daily with me in the New 
Testament. But we were speaking of saints. St 
Baymond, now, for instance — ^you have heard his 
remarkable history?" 

"No, never; I did not know there was such a 
saint." 

"He was a Spaniard," said Xaviera; "a most 
pious man, like John the Baptist, a reprover of vice, 
and to another Herod, Don James, king of Aragon. 
Finding it in vain to try and improve the tone 
of his court, then held at the island of Majorca, he 
determined to withdraw from it, but the king refused 
permission for him to do so. Now, dear Beatrice, 
will your English scepticism scoff at what I am about 
to tell you, or will you receive it with respect at 
least, if not with positive belief? Determined to 
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brave death raidier than coimtenanoe sins which he 
oould not reform, this holy man threw his cloak 
upon the wetos, and leaping on it from the hated 
shore, was, by the special interference of Grod, wafted 
in safety to Barcelona ! Now, why should not that 
be, as well as Elijah's mantle, in Elisha's hand, cleave 
the waters of the Jordan? He was as good a man, 
and more, for he was a Christian." 

" I certainly can give no reason for doubting it," 
said Beatrice ; '^ and yet, somehow, the two things 
strike me differently. I never in my life thought of 
cavilling at, or commenting on, Elisha cleaving the 
Jcnrdan; but yet — don't be shocked, dear Xaviera — 
but there is something in the idea of Saint Ray- 
mond sailing on his doak, like a Nautilus with his 
shell, which gave me a momentary inclination to 
smila" 

Miss Silverton lauded heartily. 

"Now, dear Beatrice, don't indulge a turn for 
the ridiculous — ^it is so injurious to everything seri- 
ous and good. You naughty, naughty girl, you are 
too witty, too entertaining. You will be a snare to 



me." 



Beatrice, not much offended at being called too 
witty, deprecated the idea of intending to turn St 
Raymond into ridicule, and promised her friend to 
endeavour to look on the histories of saints with as 
much candour as possible. 

The history of St Francis Xavier, Xaviera's patron 
saint, was then narrated. No miracles were insisted 
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on in his case^ but his travels and wonderful exer- 
tions for the conversion of the heathen were described 
by Miss Silverton, and a small book produced with 
an account of them. This Xaviera, with evident 
reluctance^ resigned into the hands of Beatrice^ who 
had fearlessly asked for it, not imagining there was 
any portion of it her friend coidd object to her 
reading. 

Again Beatrice was so naughty as to laugh. 

" Another miracle ! " she exclaimed. " Xaviera ! 
you can't surely believe this — ^your patron saint, 
dropping his crucifix in the sea, and a craw-fish 
swimming after him, bringing it back in its claws 1" 

" No, dear fiiend, I do mt quite believe that," re- 
plied liiias Silverton, "and that is the reason I did 
not wish to hand the book over to you. There are 
some doubts cast by the Church upon that miracle, 
and Father Oswald, who is the mildest and most 
lenient of men, does not insist upon my believing it, 
if my feiith is not equal to it, though, as he says, 
" Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed." 

Perplexed more than she had yet been at the new 
tone of theological discussion she had this day em- 
barked in, Beatrice returned home, charmed, indeed, 
with the agreeability of the interesting Xaviera, but 
wondering more and more where truth was to be 
found. Alas ! she had rejected it, when plainly put 
before her by Violet, with arguments drawn from 
the fountain of truth itself; and having done so, can 
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we wonder that she was liable to be earned away 
with every wind of doctrine, and in danger of shar- 
ing the fiite of those of whom we are told that they 
are sent " strong delusion, that they should believe 
a lie, because they received not the love of the 
truth, that they might be saved " 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Leaving Beatrice for a while to the mingled plea- 
sures and anxieties of a London season^ we must now 
follow Violet on her return to Northlands. 

She found her &ther at the station^ waiting her 
arrival. 

He received her with kindness, though there was 
a certain shade of annoyance on his usually mild 
countenance, which made Violet feel ready to burst 
into tears as she took her seat by him in the pony 
chaise. There was a short but awkward silence as 
the pony, with its usual steady trot, set off on the 
way to the rectory. At length Mr Eaymond spoke. 

" Well, Violet," he said, " I will not conceal from 
you that your sudden change has caused us a good 
deal of annoyance; for my own part, I have, per- 
haps, felt it more on your mother's account than 
my own — everything is such a shock to her nerves. 
There is one disappointment connected with it, indeed, 
too painful for us to dwell upon, and this it is that 
especially preys upon your mother's mind. On that 
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subject, however, she herself will speak, so I need allude 
no more to it; but I can only say, that if, in spite 
of these unfortunate notions of yours, you continue 
to be what you have hitherto been in your domestic 
circle, you shall see no diiSerence in either your 
mother or myself to you, however disappointed we 
may feel at your giving up the bright prospects in 
store for you. I have myself looked out a few books, 
in which you will see the dangers of enthusiasm, 
and the extravagances into which fanaticism has 
often led its victims. You will, I trust, make it a 
point to read them with attention." 

To this Violet cheerfully promised obedience, and 
the subject was then dropped between them. 

Her meeting with her mother was, in reality, less 
painful, because there was no constraint. Mrs Ray- 
mond sobbed upon her neck, and exclaimed — 

"0 Violet, how you have disappointed me! I 
had hoped to see you so happily settled in life, and 
you have thrown all away by your own folly 1" 

" Dear mamma," said Violet, " if you knew how it 
grieves me to think I have given you so much pain ! 
but, indeed, if you had seen and heard all 1 have 
since I left you ; if you could only recall what you 
have long forgotten — ^the London world as it really 
is — I feel convinced you would not be angry with 
me." 

'^ Perhaps not, my dear child, as fiu: as the dissi- 
pations of the season are concerned; but smrely, 
surely that was no reason for refusing such a match 
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as Captain Darcy — a young man you liked^ and 
with the best of characters — -just because he went 
to balls and races, like the rest of the world." 

" It was not that,^' said Violet in a low voice. 
" You do not know — oh, I wish / did not know ! — 
how much more he differed from me on religious 
matters than almost any one I ever talked to — how 
he could not bear the least approach to the sub- 
ject. I am sure the books you like he would call 
fanatical." 

"Is it possible 1" said Mrs Raymond; "do you 
then mean that you really think he is an infidell" 

** Oh, do not ask me I " replied Violet ; " an infidel, 
in the common acceptation of the word, I am sure 
he is not ; but he is very, very hardened against 
Aiiytiiiug like vital rehgion. I really felt, while he 
>^nMs 8|)Csiikiug about it, t\s if I scarcely cared for 
liim.** 

" TX^uvst Violet, is that indeed so strong a proof 
of his on\>rs f " ssiid Mrs RaA*mond. ** If vou had 
canni so mucli fv^r liim till then, I cannot but think 
y\Hi liavo put youn^lf to t^x* hard a trial in refusing 
him/* 

'' I tru$t not. mamma : I ikel link doaht that 
I shall W $up|v>ru\i thrv^ugh it. I know — I am 
<\>uviuoLxl — I ^inksi iu the right. Is it not ^vritten, 
' Bo YV iH>( uuoquallT yv4Led tv^ether vith mibe> 

"^ Bat. \k«Mr chikiL t$ it nox hursh u> a^filv Aat 
W W|^i«4 pianskiiks in a Chnsuin cvhkikix' — the 
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apostle is speaking of real actual heathen in the 
time of the Ephesians or Corinthians." 

" The Scriptures are for all times," said Violet ; 
" and surely those who have no love for the Word 
of God, who dislike the subject of religion, and never 
desire to hear Christ spoken of, are in no way the 
better for their baptism ; indeed they are more to 
be condemned than the heathen, for they are re- 
jecting the Ught though it is offered to them." 

" I certainly must confess the truth of your 
arguments, dear Violet ; but even so, why reject 
Captain Darcy so instantly ? Why not have taken 
more time, and waited to see if he would improve, 
which he might do if you talked to him?" 

"He did not ask it," said Violet, colouring; "I 
told him it was on religious grounds alone that I 
refused him. It was for km to offer to wait; but 
I think he was too angry." 

" Angry ! — he who is said to have such an amiable 
temper ! " 

" Yes, dear mamma ; but I have lately learnt that 
people can be angry about religion who are angrj" 
about nothing else. Oh, mamma, if you knew what 
a comfort it is to me to see you don't disagree with 
me, or think me to blame !" 

" To blame, dearest Violet!" said Mrs Raymond ; 
" no, indeed ! Bitterly as I lament this disappoint- 
ment, I cannot but respect your firmness, nor can 
I attempt to deny the truth of arguments so com- 
pletely founded on Scripture. I certainly should 
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never have thought of applying them quite so 
strongly, and with so little allowance for the weak- 
ness of human nature^ and the evil and imperfection 
necessarily connected with everything earthly; but 
since you see it as you do, I cannot but acknowledge 
you are right in acting up to your convictions. 
Still, my dear child, when I think what a cruel 
disadvantage it will be to you to give up all the 
pleasures and amusements offered to you by Lady 
Mary, and how little / can do to make up for the 
want of them — I feel, I know, it is wrong of me, but 
-'— I cannot help wishing it had not come home to 
your mind so strongly. As it has done so, I must 
only be*satisfied it will be for your good hereafter, 
and hope it will not be quite so bad for you Jiere as 
it now appears." 

"Dear mamma," said Violet, "if we can trust 
God for eternity, can we not trust Him for time ] 
Is it not written, ' He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things^ ?" 

" Yes, dearest ; but don't you think that means 
in a future state ? for here the most pious persons 
seem to have the worst of it." 

" God can make up to them if they have," said 
Violet firmly; "but when I read in the Bible that 
* godliness has the promise of the life which now is, 
as well as of that which is to come,' I cannot bring 
myself to believe that real Christians haive the worst 
of it here. I think it is for their sins, not their 
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religion, that God's children are afflicted. I am 
sure the weak and inconsistent Christian must have 
less happiness than anj one/' 

" How much you seem to have studied the Bible 
during the ten days you have been away !" said Mrs 
Raymond. 

** Dear mamma, was it not you who first taught 
me to refer to it 9 How often have you told me of 
the comfort you derived from it when you were ill ! " 

"Yes, comfort," said Mrs Raymond; "but not 
such guidance as you have foimd in it. I fear I 
too often looked into it for comfort alone." 

" God gives to His children whatever they want 
most," said Violet; "you, dear mamma, wanted con- 
solation, and power of endurance, and you found it, 
because you sought it aright; — I wanted direction, 
and guidance in perplexity, and, / thinks I am not 

mistaken in saying I have found it." 

* * * * * 

From this moment Violet found her home again 
a home of peace. The subject of religion, indeed, was 
necessarily avoided in her father's presence ; but the 
certainty that she secretly possessed the sympathy 
of her mother was an inexpressible comfort to her 
mind. 

The books Mr Raymond had recommended were, 
of course, dutifully read by her; but, fortunately, he 
(being, as we have before said, of anything but a 
controversial spirit) never made any effort to discuss 
them with her afterwards. The sentiments they 
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contained were so precisely similar to those he had 
propounded in his letter to his daughter, that we 
need not weary the reader with a repetition of them ; 
suffice it to say, that the subject was, for the time at 
least, sunk in silence. Mr Raymond saw his wife 
was bearing Violet's contumacy with what he con- 
sidered Christian resignation, and he, therefore, re- 
turned to the afl^irs of his parish with his usual 
equanimity. For the present, therefore, Violet en- 
joyed a time of peace and tranquillity, which — ^like 
that mentioned in the Acts, when " the churches 
had rest and were edified" — she spent " walking in 
-the fear of the Lord, and the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost." 

Such periods of rest, however, are not often long 
permitted, either to the Church or to individuals, 
and by degrees there arose a variety of circum- 
stances which necessarily disturbed Violet's mind 
from its state of calmness and repose. 

Amongst these, the first was her anxiety about 
Beatrice. Though her suspicions of her sister's lik- 
ing for Lord Eustace fell far short, as we have seen, 
of the reality, yet she had perceived enough to give 
her some uneasiness about her, which was increased 
by the difficidty there was of hearing how matters 
were going on. 

It was the custom at Northlands to consider all 
letters that came to the sisters as public property, 
not from any intentional sui-veillance on the part of 
Mr and Mrs Raymond, but that it never occurred 
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to them that anything could be written which their 
daughters were unwilling they should hear. Bea- 
trice's letters, too, were looked forward to with great 
interest, and the Hst of her baUs and her partners 
heard with much satisfe-ction by both parents; for, 
much as Mrs Baymond felt struck with the sacrifice 
made by Violet, and ready as she was to acknowledge 
her to have chosen the better path, stiU she was 
by no means prepared to regret the opportunities 
aJSbrded to her eldest daughter of enjoying the 
pleasures of the world. In one letter, written two or 
three days after Lord Eustace's display of fickleness, 
Beatrice had, in answer to Violet's earnest entreaties 
to be told how matters were going on, put in a slip 
of paper, with a few words to say that Lord Eustace 
evidently did not care for her, and that she was 
sure it was better as it was. 

Some time elapsed without his being alluded to ; 
and when by degrees his name again crept in amongst 
the many partners she was in the habit of dancing 
with, there was no comment — not a word which 
might not be read in public. Then came, after a 
time, the accidental mention of being at church in 
the morning, with " I assure you I liked the service 
much better on hearing it again, and find it such a 
pleasure to join in the chanting and singing, and 
so soothing to the mind after the whirl of the even- 
ing before." 

All this, when read aloud, soimded very harmless. 
Mr Baymond was rather pleased than otherwise to 
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find that Beatrice attended daUy service; and when 
Mrs Raymond^ who bad heard with uneasiness of 
the Tractarian proceedings at St WilMda's, ex- 
pressed a hope that there was no such danger to be 
apprehended at St Ethelwolf 's, Mr Raymond re- 
pliedy that he thought there would be a want of 
Christian charity in suspecting a clergyman of 
Tractarianism merely because he carried out the 
services of the Church ; and that, as long as nothing 
was done contrary to the rubric, he, as a member of 
that Church, felt he had no right to object, though 
there were some customs he might not wish to in- 
troduce into his own parish. 

Violet was extremely distressed to find her sister 
frequenting St Ethelwolfs, and longed to awaken 
her mother to a stronger view of the danger thus 
incurred ; but the fear of distressing Mrs Raymond, 
and the apparent unkindness to Beatrice in thus 
turning her mother, as it were, agamst her, kept her 
from speaking again upon the subject. In vain did 
she endeavour to remonstrate with her sister. Bea- 
trice only replied by an occasional line, with, " you 
are mistaken ;'* " don't be imeasy about me ;" " there 
is nothing going on ;" till at length Violet found her- 
self obhged to give up acting in the business, and to 
commit it entirely to Him who alone orders the 
imruly wills and affections of sinful men, and who, 
she trusted, would yet guide her sister and all she 
loved into the right way. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

While Violet is mralising in the shades of North- 
lands, and Beatrice enjoying the delights of the me- 
tropolis, shall we not pause to inquire what became 
of Captain Darcy since the evening that put so un- 
expected a termination to his hopes? 

It cannot be wondered at, that, with his preju- 
dices already so strong against Evangelical rehgion, 
this event did much to increase them. To find one 
whom be had for months dreamt of as <' la dame de 
sea penseesj^ and of whose partiality he had had, to 
say the truth, but little doubt, reject him for a mere 
difference on some points of theology ! He, a con- 
scientious man, doing his duty in every relation of 
life, to be told the things he liked were by her con- 
sidered nothing less than sinful ! He — who liked 
nothing but what was respectable and praiseworthy, 
and to see innocent enjoyment around him ! — ^thus 
to hear her, who had never uttered a harsh word of 
any one before, frankly tell him that all the people 
around her were leading lives unfit for eternal beings ! 
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It was uncharitable! — ^it was barbarous! He only 
wondered he could for a moment regret her! A 
mind so warped ! — ^a heart become so narrow ! 

Not long, however, did Captain Darcy continue 
to indulge such angry feelings towards Violet. He 
soon began to think of her with pity — to remember 
it was not her fault ! She had probably been deluded 
— ^talked over by some of those canting people he 
had always hated — and then Mr Mordaunt's sermon 
had finished the perversion. Mr Mordaunt was 
a man whom, of all others, Reginald Darcy disliked. 
He had never, indeed, seen him ; but his fiither, the 
most upright and honourable of men — a little pep- 
pery, to be sure, but what of that? — ^had often hinted 
at some mysterious injuries he had experienced from 
Mr Mordaunt. He was, however, too generous to 
tell them again ; and all he asked was, that his name 
should never be mentioned in his presence, for it 
was a name which it was difficult not to hear, even 
in the gay and commonplace world. Mr Mordaunt 
had published sermons, had written tracts, had at- 
tended public meetings, had once been even in the 
neighbourhood of Darcy Abbey for a missionary 
meeting, where he riveted the attention of all who 
heard him. But old Mr Darcy had issued strict 
orders that not one of his femily or dependents 
should go near him; he was a canting hypocrite, 
and all the Evangelicals were the same ! 

It was indeed gaUing to Reginald that his beloved 
Violet should have been so misled by Aim, of aU 
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people 1 Still there was some comfort in being able 
to transfer his anger to Mr Mordaunt alone, and to 
think of her with tenderness and compassion ! And 
in all these tempestuous thoughts and feelings 
Ranald Darcy conscientiously believed himself 
to be thoroughly and completely in the right. Saul, 
" haling men and women to prison," was not more 
firmly convinced, that he was enlisted on the side 
of truth. 

In this state of mind, solitude and society were 
alike irksome to him, and he rushed from the one to 
the other, vainly seeking for repose for his galled 
and wounded, spirit. He went to the opera : that 
was one of the things he knew these people espe- 
cially condemned ! It certainly just then gave him 
no pleasure; but as to harm, what could be the harm 
of it? He would see all those things again, if it was 
only to come to a candid and honest conclusion 
whether there was anything one could reasonably 
find £eiult with ! 

The music was beautiful ; the worst of it was, in 
his state of mind he could scarcely stand it; it was 
almost too much forhisfeehngs, and he would willingly 
have rushed from the pit. Then came the ballet! 
— ^that was enhvening, but certainly he could not so 
much wonder at people finding feult with that. If 
Violet objected to that exhibition, he would wiUingly 
promise never to ask her to attend it ; but the music 
and acting — where could be the sin of them, except 
in the eyes of people who thought they ought always 
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to be thinking of religion, and able to bring in a 
text without its seeming mal-^-proposf 

He went to the next Almack's, partly firom the 
same desperate determination to shake off his sor- 
rows, and partly with a faint hope that Violet might 
be there. She had not positively said she would 
never go to a ball again, and the persuasions of her 
aunt and sister might have had some influence on 
her. Who could tell how a week's reflection might 
have operated in his fitvour, and diaken her in her 
rash and cruel resolution? 

It was not long before he saw Lady Maiy and 
Beatrice seated on one of the benches. Violet was 
evidently not with them, unless she was dancing; 
and it was the polka, which he knew she had never 
even learnt. His heart fibUed at the idea of going 
up to them ; and he therefore watched till Beatrice 
was led by her partner to join the next quadrille. 

Captain Darcy stopped her, and in a nervous, 
agitated manner, inquired how she was. Beatrice 
received him with a look of firiendly interest, which 
i^ewed that she, at least, had not approved of Vio- 
let's rejection of him. 

"Your sister? — ^is she here to-night?" he asked 
hesitatingly. 

" No," said Beatrice; "she has gone back to 
Northlands." 

He looked petrified. 

"She was imhappy here," continued Beatrice; 
" she took a dislike to going out, or rather, I should 
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8&7> objected to it, on— -on religious grounds; so 
she asked leave to go back to papa and mamma, and 
she went down on Satiuxiay." 

A few more words passed, and Captain Darcy, in 
a still sadder mood than before, parted from her, 
and left the ballroom. 



Reginald cared nothing now for any one he met 
in London, and yet, from pure indifference, he con- 
tinued there, week after week, going whereyer he 
was asked, mixing m eyerything, though enjoying 
nothing. At length came Ascot races, and he fully 
intended going down to see the cup run for, when, 
on looking oyer his inyitation-cards, he found the 
dinner party he had accepted was for the homely 
hour of seven — -punctually, too, was written under it. 
This was unfortunate, but Reginald Darcy no longer 
cared for races as he had done, and he would not 
offend his host and hostess. They were kind, worthy 
people, whose acquaintance he and his &ther and 
sister had made in their travels the winter before— 
by name Mr and Mrs Esmonde. He was a clever 
man — she an intellectual, agreeable-mannered wo- 
man; they were not exactly people of the world, 
but too sensible and well-informed to be looked down 
upon for that. Captain Darcy, therefore, felt it no 
great sacrifice to give up the race, and be pimctual 
to his engagement in Upper Seymour Street. 

Punctual as be was, however, the rest of the com- 
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pany were arrived before him ; and all being strangers 
to him, his entrance was at first slightly embarrass- 
ing. Almost immediately, however, dinner was an- 
noimced, and Captain Darcy was requested to take 
Miss Esmonde down stairs. 

To talk to a very shy yoimg lady who has never 
been out, is, at best, no easy task; but, to a man 
depressed with other thoughts, and scarcely able to 
attend even to the most interesting conversation, the 
exertion seems almost impossible. It was, therefore, 
no smaU relief to Captain Darcy to perceive that a 
young gentleman at her other side was most willing 
to make efiforts for her entertainment, and he rejoiced 
to be thus left to his own reflections. After a time, 
he turned to reconnoitre his other neighbour — ^an 
elderly man, evidently a clergyman ; his countenance 
was mild and pleasing, and there was a composure 
and gravity that seemed well suited to his silver 
hairs and sacred profession. 

Captain Darcy thought him a very respectable* 
looking man indeed. There was a calm sensible look 
about him that did not give the idea of being in 
the least Methodistical ; it was probable he was a 
well-informed gentlemanlike man of the world, who 
could converse in a rational manner. So they en- 
tered into conversation, beginning with politics and 
public events, and ending with some talk about 
Rome, where Ranald mentioned he had spent the 
previous wmter. 

The arts, the ruins, the churches, were talked of. 
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and finally the ceremonies of the Romish religion^ of 
which Captain Darcy spoke in no measured terms. 

" It is gratifying to me," said his new acquaint-r 
ance, " whenever I meet with a young man who can 
fearlessly say he sees nothing in the Popish cere- 
monies to captivate or to please ; for it is melancholy 
to see how constantly the yoimg are perverted to 
that &ith, or at least to what is a near approach to 
it. And yet one can scarcely imderstand why ; for 
the spirit of ridicule which prevails so much in the 
present day would, one would think, be sufficient to 
deter them: but it is a remark I have often had 
occasion to make, how seldom one error, preserves 
from another; and I have seen the same people on 
the verge of quizzing many things positively sacred, 
yet speak with blind devotion and respect of all the 
mediaeval absurdities.'^ 

Reginald Darcy, as we have seen, was not much 
given to theology ; but he had a steady conviction of 
the excellence of his own Church, and the absurdity 
of those who were endeavouring to approximate to 
Rome. 

" It certainly is very extraordinary," he rephed; 
" for I confess I see nothing to attract or interest in 
either the Puseyite or Romish practices. There is 
nothing reasonable in them -^nothing that comes 
home to one's understanding." 

" Nothing, indeed," said the stranger; " but there 
is much in them that is gratifying to the pride of 
human nature. The exaltation of the priesthood 
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must be flattering to those of my cloth who are not 
content to acknowledge themselves 'your servants 
for Christ's sake,' while the laity are consoled in their 
inferiority by having the satis&ction of looking down 
on all the Protestant churches of Europe as out of 
the pale of salvation. With both parties, pride is 
at the bottom of it all, especially' in the denial of 
the doctrine of the extreme sinfulness of human 
nature, and of the necessity of the conversion of the 
heart." 

Captain Darcy was startled. He began to fear 
his new acquaintance was, after aU, one of the much- 
hated class. To do him justice, he had never in his 
life conversed with an Evangelical clergyman ; but he 
bad a notion that they spoke in a whining tone, used 
a great deal of cant, and brought in Scripture phrases 
in a ridiculous and inappropriate manner. The 
stranger had nothing of all this ; but he spoke of the 
necessity of conversion as if it was a thing every one 
was expected to believe in. However, Reginald was 
determined to give the matter a candid inveBtiga> 
lion. 

<' You do not Burdiy mean,** he said, '^ that in our 
Church we believe in the necessity of every one being 
converted, and that they are all originally in a sinful 
state! Those are doctrines we leave to Methodists 
and Dissenters.** 

'^ The Articles are pretty strong upon those points,** 
rejdied the clergyman, mildly ; '^ most plainly does 
the ninth Article warn us against the Pdagtui heresy 
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of believing we are bom without sin, and tells us 
expressly, not only that every human being enters 
the world in a sinful state, but that the disposition 
or temptation to sin remains even in the regenerate." 

" Yes, a certain d^ree of sinfulness may remain ; 
but still you do not deny that baptized persons are 
in the main regenerate? You do not believe, like 
the Methodists, in the necessity of some wonderful 
change at some one time of one's life, which notions 
have given rise to all the absurdities so many wild 
sects are guilty of ? " 

" I deny the grace of God to none whom I see 
living as though they possessed it," replied the 
stranger; ^' and I insist on the necessity of no change 
in those whose conduct makes me hope and trust 
that they are Christians. I go no further in judging 
others than our blessed Master has taught me to go 
— ' By their fruits ye shall know them ;' and on this 
point, being myself a weak and erring creature, I 
would give no opinion, save where the lines of de* 
marcation seem too plain to be mistaken. 

" But I think, my dear sir, there is amongst a 
large class of well-meaning persons a considerable 
degree of misapprehension with respect to what has 
been called the new birth, or the conversion of the 
heart; and I would not deny that, in listening to 
pious but Hi-instructed persons, we should often 
have reason to think they give it, so to speak, an 
undue place amongst the Christian doctrines. It is 
required of men that they be Christians, beUevers 
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in the truths contained in the Scriptures, and, as our 
blessed Lord says, ' not only hearers of His word, but 
doers of the same;' and if we see a man to be such, 
or if he has reason, on scriptural grounds, to hope 
he is such, he need not feel uneasy because at no 
time of his life did he ever experience such a change 
as you speak of On the other hand, if a man does 
not love the Word of God, denies many of its doc- 
trines, is not guided by His precepts, and, by loying 
the world and the things of the world, demonstrates 
plainly, according to the rule given in the First 
Epistle of St John, that ' the love of the Father is 
not in him,* we cannot consider the &ct of that 
person having been baptized to be cmy proof of his 
being regenerate. On the contraiy, we can only 
feel it increases his responsibiiity ; for, at the time of 
his baptism, it was promised for him (and you can- 
not daim the privil^e without incurring the re- 
sponsibility) that he would ' renounce the devil and 
all his works, believe in God, and serve Him.* Now, 
if we see him doing none of these tilings^ how can 
we look upon him as a r^enerate or converted 
man)** 

** Cotainly the distinction you make seems a very 
reasonable one,** said Captain Darcy ; ^ of course, if 
a man is a bad man, we can*t but say be wants 8c»iie 
sort of referm, or conversion, as I suppose jwk would 
call it" 

** I call it conversion,** said the stranger, " becanae 
I think referm apjdies only to an outward diaiige, 
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and Gonyersion to a change of heart; and I consider 
a bad man requires nothing less than a complete 
change of heart to enable him to become a Christian. 
Now, the point at issue probably between us at this 
moment would be, not whether a man ought to be 
a Christian, but what we mean by that epithet^ In 
the first place, we should both agree in this, that he 
must believe the Bible." 

" Undoubtedly," said Reginald ; " no man can be 
called a Christian who does not do so." 

" Well, then, my dear sir, if we believe the Bible — 
that is, believe it to be the Word of God — ^we must 
be satisfied to acqidesee in all it says, whether it may 
be agreeable to our feelings or not. 

" Now, we must remember that the Scriptures tell 
us, not only that we are sinners, but that we are 
such sinners — so weak, so miseraUe, so completely 
without strength in ourselves — ^that we never can 
hope to please Grod, unless it pleases Him to put 
His Holy Spirit into oiir hearts, enabling us to 
do what is right in His sight. Moreover, we must 
also admit (at least I would readily undertake to 
bring forward many, many texts to prove it to 
you) that, supposing us to repent, and determine 
to serve God, stiU we cannot atone for the past by 
any amendment for the future; and also that we 
are told, ' he that keepeth the law, and yet 
offendeth in one point, is guilty of all;* and which 
of us can venture to say he never offends in any 
one point 1 
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^ Tims we are, as it were, drat in, and witlioot 
hope of salyation, a« £ur a« our own merhs are con- 
cemed. But then comes the gospel scheme — that 
great doctrine of justification by fidth, the kejrstone 
of Christianity, so inestimably precious to our re- 
formed Church — Christ dying for our sins, ' the just 
for the unjust,* that < whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have eyerlastinglife;' 'when 
we were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for the imgodly;' and 'those who come to 
Him he will in nowise cast out.'" 

Captain Darcy looked gloomy d,nd perplexed. 

" I know," he said, " that is the way a certain set 
do teach Christianity; but, for my part, it seems to 
me to open the door to all manner of sin; for if 
every one who believes in our Saviour is to be 
saved, it is no matter how we live." 

" It is a remarkable circumstance," said the 
stranger, "that a double accusation is brought 
against what are called Evangelical believers. Thej 
are accused of ' turning the' grace of God into 
lasoiviousness' in their doctrines, and yet of insist- 
ing on an undue severity and strictness in their 
practice." 

''Nevertheless, it seems to me they do give 
ground for both those assertions," replied Eeginald; 
"for the doctrines, as you stated them just now, 
woxdd certainly give the idea that it was fidth that 
saved one, no matter how one lived; and yet thej 
<lt>, as I know only too well, interfere with aO the 
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innocent pleasures of life, and make the most 
amiable, the mildest, the most charitable of human 
beings become harsh and censorious/' 

" That the doctrines which are called Evangelical 
have usually a very different effect, I cannot but 
firmly believe," replied the stranger; "but it is not 
for me to doubt that religion misunderstood may 
warp the judgment and embitter the temper, when 
you seem to say you yourself have seen reason to 
deplore such ill effects. Still, I would say, such 
could never be the result in any mind of receiving 
what is really the truth of God; and the question 
we have now to^eal with is that, once propounded 
in a spirit I trust neither you nor I could be guilty 
of— 'What is truth f 

" Now, the answer to that question being only to 
be found in the Word of God, it is there W0 must 
at all times search for it. It is there that, I firmly 
believe, we shall find the two doctrines we have 
been speaking of, not opposed to each other, but 
inseparably linked together. While we are told 
that ' there is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus,' it is added, ' who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.' If we read that ' it 
is by grace we are saved through faith, and that not 
of ourselves, it is the gift of God; not of works, lest 
any man should boast' — ^the next verse expressly 
declares us to be 'His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus imto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.' 
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''Most sedulously is the doctrine of fidth in 
CSirist as the only ground of salyation everywhere 
guarded, and, as it were, hedged in by the an- 
nouncement, that holiness of life is the necessary 
result, as well as the only proof of that salvation ; 
BXid we are told that ' the Holy Spirit dwelling in us 
is the earnest of our inheritance,' and that, ' if any 
man have not the Spirit of God, he is none of His.'" 

" This is all very paradoxical and mysterious," 
said Captain Darcy ; " I confess I don't imderstand 
it; I like plain sailing; it seems to me much better 
to do one's duty, and not trouble one's self about 
what it does not seem necessary one should imder- 
stand." 

" I think you said you were a ^tilor," replied the 
clergyman ; " now, allow me to ask you one ques- 
tion: If your superior officer gave you any in- 
structions in rather a difficult handwriting, would 
you throw them aside, or would you not endeavour 
to decipher them?" 

" I suppose I should," answered Eeginald ; " but 
then it would be necessary, because I could not 
obey orders without them; but I consider, if you 
follow the precepts of the Bible, you have quite 
enough to guide you, without troubling yourself 
about abstruse points of doctrine." 

" But is not one of the precepts given to us that 
we should study the Bible 1 Did not our blessed 
Lord say to the Pharisees, ' Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
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are they which testify of me'? and does it not 
therefore appear that He attached blame to them 
for not having sufficiently studied the prophetic 
writings (certainly not the plainest portion of the 
Word of God), so as to recognise in Him the Mes- 
siah? 

"Are we not also told that 'all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly famished unto aU good works'? 
Observe here, that 'good works' are specified as 
being the result of a diligent attention to the Scrip- 
tures — ^and not to a part only, but to all Scripture. 

" Now, if I might venture, for the sake of illus- 
tration, to return to the simile I just now made 
use oi^ I would say, if your superior officer informed 
you, in the first page of his instructions, that you 
would find throughout what was both valuable and 
necessary, you would surely not think yourself 
justified in leaving any part of such a document 
imread, but would endeavour, by a further acquaint- 
ance with the writing and the style, to make your- 
self master of aU its contents. Now, my dear sir, 
should you not feel more than equal respect for the 
Word of God? Will you not endeavour to search 
that Word in a spirit of candour and sincerity, im- 
deterred by any misrepresentation that may have 
been made to you of Evangelical doctrines, or even 
by any painful circumstances that may have occurred 
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in your own immediate circle, and which perhaps 
you may have been mistaken in attributing to the 
doctrines I have been laying before you?" 

Captain Darcy looked and felt extremely uncom- 
fortable. There was a mixture of mildness and 
dignity in the manner in which the stranger made 
this address, which, coupled with its being, after aU, 
only a request to study the Word of God more 
carefully, made it impossible for him to be offended 
with him. 

He replied hesitatingly — ^^ I am not the heathen 
you suppose: I do read a chapter in the Bible 
every day; but as to understanding it, I confess 
there is a great deal in it I never even thought it 
necessary we should understand." 

" It would give me very great pleasure," said the 
stranger, "if I might be allowed to send you a 
small book, which I think elucidates most clearly 
the difficulties and discrepancies we have been 
speaking of If I knew where I might send it, I 
should esteem it a real favour to be allowed to do so." 

" You are very kind," replied Reginald ; '^ I cer- 
tainly cannot object to reading a book, if you are 
kind enough to take the trouble of sending it to me." 

He saw the stranger looked inquiringly, and added, 
" My name is Darcy, I live at" 

As the clergyman wrote down the name on his 
tablet, he observed, " The name of Darcy is one I 
remember with the truest interest. May I ask^ are 
you related to Mr Darcy of Darcy Abbey?" 
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" He is my fether/* replied Keginald, with some 
surprise. 

"I trust he is well," said the stranger; "it is 
indeed many years since I have seen him; nor 
could my acquaintance have been said to have been 
actually with him. I think I must remember you 
when you were quite a child. You are not the 
eldest, I conclude?" 

"No," said Captain Daroy; " my elder brother, 
who is married, and is at present abroad, is some 
years older than I am. I have a sister three years 
younger than myself, and a brother, the junior of 
the fiunily, who is now at Oxford." 

" I remember you all," said the clergyman 
musingly; "you could not have been above six or 
seven years old at the time I allude to, and pro- 
bably you can scarcely recollect the member of 
your fitmily with whom it was my privilege to be 
acquainted. I was with your mother almost daily 
during her last iUness; and certainly, if ever a true 
Christian was taken jfrom a world of sorrow to a 
world of joy, it might be said of her. It gives me 
much pleasure," he added, "after so many years, 
again to see one of those whom I remember so well 
surrounding her, and I cannot but hope that the 
acquaintance now begun may not end here." 

" You are very kind," said Beginald; " though we 
may not exactly agree on some subjects, yet I could 
not but be happy to improve my acquaintance with 
any one who could remember my dear mother with 
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such interest as you express. Perhaps you will 
allow me to call upon youl" 

The gentlemen were now entering the drawing- 
room, and the conversation was necessarily about to 
end. The stranger presented Captain Darcy with 
his card, who gave one glance at it as he placed it 
in his pocket-book. To his astonishment he saw 
the name of the Reverend John Mordaimt ! 

Captain Darcy stood near Mrs Esmonde*s chair, 
vainly endeavouring to keep up conversation with 
her, while, in reality, his mind was completely ab- 
sorbed in considering the events of the evening. 

How strange it appeared, that the individual who 
had done so much towards reconciling him to doc- 
trines he had hitherto been in the habit of denounc- 
ing, should be the very one whose arguments had 
deprived him of the hand of Violet, and that the 
object of his father's especial aversion should have 
attended on the dying moments of one for whom 
that father cherished the tenderest recollection ! It 
was all very puzzling-^very unaccountable ! It really 
looked very much as if old Mr Darcy and himself 
were in the wrong in their judgment of Mr Mor- 
daunf s doctrines. Then, if so, came the startling 
conclusion, that the whole world was wrong, at least 
the whole of whom he knew anything! This was, 
indeed, a most painful idea, and one to which he felt 
it would be scarcely possible to reconcile himself. 

Suddenly he perceived a sort of movement in the 
party ; the servants were seen arranging chairs at one 
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end of the drawing-room, and presently the whole 
household entered the apartment. Reginald's look 
of wonder attracted the notice of Mrs Esmonde, who 
addressed him in an imder voice — 

" They are coming in to prayers. Whenever Mr 
Mordaimt comes to dine with us, he is always so 
kind as to expoimd a chapter in the evening. You 
have met him before, Captain Darcyl" 

R^inald replied in the negative. 

" You will be much pleased with him, I am sure; 
it is not possible to be more edifying or delightful." 
. Here waa something still more extraordinary ! 
Prayers in the evening at a London dinner party! 
Yet no one else looked astonished. Indeed, they all 
looked as if they had been used to such things 
all their lives. Reginald looked around him in 
amazement. It was not that he had been utterly 
unaccustomed to seeing fimoily prayers, but it was 
only in some large couutry house, where they were 
read in a chapel before break&st; but as to such 
Methodistical proceedings in the evening, he had 
heard of them, indeed, but only heard them laughed 
at as ^be hei^t of absurdity. 

And yet on the present occasion he did not feel 
inclined to laugh. He rather wished, indeed, to 
escape from the party; but the thing was hopeless. 
He could not walk across the phalanx of servants 
who sat between him and the door without exciting 
univeraal attention, and being guilty of positive 
rudeneas to his host and hostess. He therefore 
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determined to remain, and judge for himself what it 
was like. 

A man may have certain prejudices, and yet pos- 
sess, on the whole, a candid mind. The latter may 
be his natural character — ^the former the result of cir- 
cumstances alone. In &ct, sound sense and a good 
understanding must, as far as they are given &ir 
play, ensure candour of mind to those whose pur- 
poses are honest, and who have no secret reason for 
desiring to continue in error. Now, Reginald had 
decidedly honest intentions in all that he did; his 
objection to religion proceeded more from ignoranoe 
than from a love of what was sinful; his moral 
character stood high, and he was what the world 
calls, and calls with reason, a very good young man. 

It is, indeed, a £5u^, and a very sad one, that such 
are not the most frequently converted; that self- 
righteousness is often the most obstinate, though not 
the most open, enemy to gospel truth; and that 
those who, ^^ going about to establish their own 
rightoousness," object to " submitting themselves to 
the righteousness of Christ," are, though not the 
frirthest from the kingdom of God, very, very often 
those who are the least likely to press into it. 

The lecture began. Mr Mordaimt read aloud 
the 1 7th chapter of St John, on which he offered a 
few simple but forcible observations. In touch- 
ing language he dwelt upon the love of Christ to 
his disciples, and on the continuance of that love 
to His Church through all time, even unto the end. 
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He' then spoke of the separation of heart that must 
ever exist between them and the people of the world, 
from whom they differed essentially in their purpose 
of life, in their joys, and in their sorrows. He re- 
minded his hearers that the aversion or contempt of 
the world, for from startling or perplexing them, 
seemed almost a necessary badge of their discipleship ; 
and that they should ever be jealous of themselves 
when those who loved not the name of Christ loved or 
courted them. He reminded them that no baptism, 
no privileges, no apparent attention to the outward 
duties of religion, could prove that man to be a 
Christian to whom the name of Christ waa unwel- 
come, or the recollected presence of their Redeemer 
otherwise than a source of rejoicing. 

The exposition being concluded, the whole party 
knelt down, while Mr Mordaunt earnestly implored 
the Divine blessing on the meeting of that evening, 
on the party there assembled, and on all belonging 
to them, and most especially that the word just 
spoken might come with power to the heart of 
every one then present. 

When it was over, they rose from their knees, and, 
after a brief pause, the company prepared to depart. 
Reginald was the first to go. He felt, indeed, he 
had much food for contemplation, and much neces- 
sity for reflection and retirement. 

It is not in a moment that the prejudices of years 
are to be overcome ; but it is something that they 
should be shaken — ^that the possibility of our being 
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ia the wrong ihoiild oecur to our mindBu Soch 
Ca|ftain Darcj's {H-esent stmte. He w€»daed, he 
reflected, he doubted; but he Mt he could not ridi- 
cule, and he dared not scoff Sometinies he felt a 
sort of wiiih to go to Mr Mordaunt, tell him all hk 
paat prejudices and feelings, how he had been the 
means of depriving him of ihe hand of Violet; and, 
above all, ask him why his feiher hated him so 
much. This question, indeed, seemed in a manner 
to answer itself Mr Mordaunt had attended on 
Mrs Darc/s dying moments; her sentiments, at the 
last, had agreed with his, imd they were the very 
Evangelical doctrines Mr Daroy detested so parti- 
cularly. 

Then he thought of following Violet to Nordi- 
lands-— of entreating her to retract her refusal of 
his hand, and to be his guide and spiritual adviser 
tlu'ough life. A very short time," however, convinced 
him of the folly of such a step. Would she not 
have reason to doubt his conversion? and would not 
his own sense of moral rectitude make him shrink 
fVom putting his conscience into the keeping of 
another, even though that other was the object of 
his most devoted attachment) 

Once he thought of going to Darcy Abbey to see 
his father ; but the idea had scarcely passed throu^ 
his mind, when the recollection of his fether's vdie* 
meut invectives against all Evangelicals — ^indeed, 
against all religious people— came across him. 

Strange to say, however, this thou^t, fiur from 
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discouraging him in his pursuit of truths seemed 
rather to throw a light upon his perplexities. Had 
not Mr Mordaunt spoken of the persecution which, 
in all ages, the Christian world have, in some form 
or other, to endure? and did not the very certainty 
of the deep offence he must cause, and the despe- 
rate breach likely to be made between his &ther 
and himself, rather verify these words 1 

A chain of reflections was induced by this idea. 
Had he ever doubted the sincerity, the godly wisdom 
of the first apostles and followers of Christ ? Had 
he ever dared, in his inmost heart, to think of them 
as fanatics or enthusiasts ? No ; but he had looked 
on it all as a tale past and gone— that it needed no 
parallel in the present day — ^that what was right and 
necessary then would be absurd now. He had looked 
on the world as so improved and altered, that there 
was no need of that principle of separation — no 
possibility of suffering for the truth's sake in the 
present day. 

But now he began to see glimmerings of truths 
80 totally new, that he felt bewildered at the thought 
of them. He saw an apostolic succession, not in- 
deed as the Tractarians see it, but a succession in 
suffering, in persecutions, in self-denial — a link, an 
inseparable chain, between the first disciples and 
martyrs and those who in the latest ages suffered 
every conttunely or privation for righteousness' sake. 
He saw a true Catholic Church, imiversal and always 
the same — the same doctrines — the same Master, 
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fleeming still to say of His followers, " They are not 
of the world, even as I am not of tlie world.^ He 
b^gan to p^ceive that Uie baptised world was not 
necessarily a world of Christiaiis — ^that CSiristiamty 
had civilised all, but had converted few — that it 
was indeed ^'a light to lighten the Gentiles," but 
only to be the glory of the Israel of God ! 

These thoughts came upon his mind, first dimly 
and in a mass of confusion, then by degrees with 
more clearness, and deep, deep feelings of contrition 
and self-abasement, in the recollection of aH he luui 
said, all he had listened to, in derision of those 
people whom he b^an to think were the best, if 
not the only Christians in the world, and of those 
doctrines which he now b^an to see were amongst 
the plainest Bible truths. 

When Sunday came, he had formed the resolu- 
tion of going to Mr Mordaunt's church! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

» 
It was now the end of July^ and London was 

emptying &st. Each morning witnessed numerous 
departures: no longer^ indeed, the stately coach 
and four, its owner driving it by easy stages to his 
country seat; nor the weU-packed chariot, with 
post-horses, rattling by; but processions of hack- 
cabs, with boxes and trunks heterogeneously piled 
on the outside, and domestics peeping from within, 
might be seen jogging on their way to the different 
railway stations, followed a few minutes after by 
the families themselves, in their town britskas, 
looking as imconcemed, and as &ee &om care and 
luggage, as if they were going to take their morning 
drive. 

How rapidly had the time passed with Beatrice, 
and how perplexing and uneasy were her feelings as 
the period of Sir Charles and Lady Mary's departure 
drew near ! 

Her walks with Miss Silverton had gone on 
almost daily, and her friendship with her had 
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become a sort of morbid excitement, which was 
the only thing that had the power of interesting 
her when Lord Eustace was absent. The discus- 
sion of the differences between their two creeds was 
occasionally resumed, with more zeal, however, on 
Beatrice's part than on that of her Mend, who 
always professed to wish to speak only on those 
points on which, as Christians, all must agree. 

Strange to say, however, these points generally 
pr(^od to be such as Beatrice felt she could scarcely 
give in to, without acknowledging the superiority 
of Xaviera's creed over her own. 

'' Wo both think equally, dear Beatrice,'' she used 
to say, '' of the necessity of good works; we both 
agree in admiring those who devote themselves to 
serving their fellow-creatures for Christ's sake." 

And then came histories of San Carlo Bocomeoi, 
ai\d his wonderful exertions during the pbgue of 
MiUu\ — his walking through the town with a InlHr 
rvnmd his neck, and ofiering himself at the £n9 «if 
a cruoitix lfv>r the sins of the people. 

*^ That certainly sounds very beautifal 
rcuuaixtio,** said Beatrice, ''and ones 
cauuv^t but be struck with it; and yet 
surt of ocstentation in it too, as if be tbo^^bt 
s^"" so gt^at a man that the Aimi^tr oogbt to W 
(^>|utiated by bb^ bomiliatioQ* and tbit re migka 
atODtn^ &>r the siuj^ of ocbars, which isv after i^L a 
^MTY to bi> attributed to our Savioor aLoiw.'^ 
Tbb brvHt^t vHi a di&cu^ton on the iKcensr v)£ 
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imitating Christ in everything; and whether it was 
not better, even supposing there was some little 
superstition in the manner of so doing, to devote 
one's self thus to the good cause, than to Uve the 
careless, indifferent life which, Xaviera hinted, was 
the usual state of the Protestant world. 

Here Beatrice was invariably staggered in her 
arguments ; for, though she knew by hearsay of a 
large class in her own Church who more than 
equalled the self-denial and energy of Popish saints, 
and who went about doing good without the 
theatrical accessories of costumes and crosses, yet 
she knew not enough of them to be able to give 
the fluent account Miss Silverton's Bomish lore 
enabled her to bring forward; moreover, they were 
those with whom Beatrice could not bear to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of agreeing. Besides, it 
seemed as if Xaviera was well read in the lives of 
Protestant worthies also; for against each whose 
name Beatrice timidly brought forward she had 
some &ct to mention, which seemed at once to cast 
them out of the pale of Christianity ; and this so 
mildly, so kindly, that Beatrice, however grieved, 
never once felt angry with her friend ; and, herself 
very ignorant of the lives of either our martyrs 
or our missionaries, she was quite unconscious that 
the fact thus narrated was generally a direct &lse- 
hood. 

Meanwhile Lord Eustace heard with profound in- 
terest of the controversy carried on between the two 
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jodmg friends. He warmly oommended Beatrice's 
aeal in defence of what he called the Engiiah hianch 
of the Catholic Church. 

'^ Not, my dear Miss Raymond,** he said (£»- Lord 
Eustace oocaedonally permitted the warmth of his 
aeal to betray him into a more affectionate t<HKe than 
the strict rules of society might haye permitted) — 
^ not that we are to be severe on the dififerenoes 
between the ultramontane Church and our own. 
Hiere is an enthusiasm, a zeal, in Italian spirits that 
we cold northerns can seldom arriye at ; yet we have 
had our saints, and great and worthy men they were ; 
but how little canonised, how coldly remembered in 
this degenerate land ! Your friend seems, from your 
accoimt, to be thoroughly Italian in her education 
and ideas." 

" Her mother was a Neapolitan," replied Beatrice ; 
" but Miss Silverton has lived both in Spain and in 
Italy, I find, and she was for two years in a convent 
near Paris." 

"A most accomplished education!" exclaimed 
Lord Eustace ; '^ she must be a charming person ! 
how I should like to meet her!" 

Something very like a pang of jealousy darted 
through Beatrice's heart! Perhaps her ingenuous 
countenance did not conceal it as she could have 
wished : perhaps Lord Eustace knew she would feel 
such a pang, for he added, carelessly — 

'^ She is certainly plain, I think. I saw her once 
or twice last year at some balls — I forget where it 
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was — some one wanted to present me^ but I begged 
oS, If ake was dififereutly cireumsitanced, I should 
like to hear something of her convent life ; but a^ it 
is I must do without it, for I always eschew heiresses, 
imless they are bespoke. I never much liked to be 
introduced to them, as you know; and now what 
could they be to mel" 

The pang was gone, though it was not calmness 
that succeeded it. Many such hints had Lord 
Eustace given that his affections were pledged to 
Beatrice, but something always seemed to prevent 
him from saying more. There was indeed au occa- 
sional idea thrown out^ that the present condition 
of the Church kept the private af&irs of the faithful 
in an uncertain state; that it might be advisable to 
know what step one's conscience might oblige one to 
take on theological matters, before one ventured on 
any for the selfish object of one's own happiness — 
vows and pilgrimages were obscurely alluded to, as 
things imfortunately too obsolete in our Church, but 
often most salutary in preceding any important act 
in one's life. 

All this kept Beatrice in a constant state of sus- 
pense, but yet with a certain feeling of confidence 
in Lord Eustace's attachment to her, and a belief in 
the reality of those difficulties of conscience which 
alone kept him from declaring himself 

In spite of his wish not to be acquainted with the 
heiress, the thing happened, in a manner, against 
his wm, for Sir Charles and Lady Mary invited 
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Xaiiera and her fiither to dine one day wbea. Lard 
Emtace was to be of the party, and Sir John, feelhig 
his health improyed hy the sanmier weather, exerted 
himaelf to accept and aTail himaRlf of the inYitaticHL 

Lord Eustace led Beatrice down to dinner, and 
took his place between her and Miss SilTertcm. 
Beatrice named them to each other, and the three 
had much agreeable conversation. 

" What is become of your grim Scotch friend)" 
said Lord Eustace, addressing himself to Miss Bay- 
mond. " The place I occupy here reminds me of 
her. What a kill-joy she was, or rather what a 
killer of enthusiasm — of all that is beautiful and 
holy ! How thankful I am that she did not contami- 
nate your 

"Yet she seemed a kind-hearted, well-meaning 
person," said Beatrice, recollecting, half with grati- 
tude, half with pain, the mysterious warning of Lady 
Margaret. How she longed to ask him about the 
three Misses Graham's change of religion, and to judge 
by his countenance whether he had really trifled with 
Susan Graham's affections, or whether the whole 
story was a &brication ! 

There was, however, no opportunity for so doing. 
Lord Eustace had tiuned to Miss Silverton, and was 
discussing Italian churches and religious retreats. 
It was edifying to perceive the respect and Christian 
charity with which he spoke of the different orders 
of monks and nxms! — the learning he attributed to 
one, the good works to another, the mortification 
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and self-denial to aU ! It was evident that the many 
calumnies that have been promulgated against this 
long misunderstood class had never even reached his 
ears, so imdoubtinglj did he speak, as if no crimes 
nor cruelties were recorded against them in the page 
of history. 

In the evening, Lord Eustace divided his atten- 
tions between the two young ladies. Many people, 
indeed, might have thought he talked most to the 
heiress, but Beatrice felt his manner to herself to be 
so very different from what it was to her friend, that 
she could not allow herself to be uneasy at what she 
knew was entirely owing to his wish to judge more 
accurately of the tenets of the Eomish Church, and 
of the points of difference between them and our- 
selves. 

Lady Mary's more matter-of-fact mind was, how- 
ever, awakened to something like alarm. 

" My dear child," she said, when they were gone, 
" I feel a little imcomfortable in my mind. I have 
not liked saying much to you about Lord Eustace, 
but I had all along been convinced he was attached 
to you j and I confess that I did not quite like his 
way of going on this evening, talking so much as he 
did to Miss Silverton — considering, too, that she is 
an heiress, which, I am sorry to say, is a great temp- 
tation to yoimg men." 

" Oh ! no, dear aunt," said Beatrice ; "I assure you 
Lord Eustace has a positive horror of heiresses! 
He has told me so often and often." 
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^ Has he indeed, my dear? W^ do joa know 
that does not make matters better; for when I was 
joangy I often remarked that the men who talked 
most against heiresses were sure to many them. 
And I certainly do think it was yery annoying to- 
ni^t, the way he went on talking to Miss Sily^rarton, 
when he might have sat down by you. I assoie you 
I was quite provoked at it.** 

^/ Dear aimt, I don't think — I am very sure — in 
fiust, I know Lord Eustace refused last year to be 
introduced to her; and now he only talked to her 
because he wanted to hear something about the state 
of religion in Italy." 

" My dear, the less any of us know about it the 
better 1 What good can we possibly do, prying into 
other people's opinions, and finding out what they 
believe, and what they don't believe? We have an 
excellent church of our own, the best anywhere, I 
am firmly convinced. I can only say / never feel 
the least curiosity about those things, and never have 
any uncomfortable feelings about religion at all; and 
I do think, if a man is in earnest in his intentions, 
as I certainly believed Lord Eustace to be, it is no 
time for him to trouble his head about churches and 
religions. However, I don't wish to make you un- 
happy, my dear child, only I thought it right to put 
you on your guard, for I certainly did feel a little 
imeasy to-night." 

Perhaps Beatrice began to feel a little imeasy too, 
and to wish Lord Eustace had shewn something 
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more of that aversion to heiresses which he professed 
so openly. 

Xayiera's manner, however, soon disarmed her, by 
shewing how evident it seemed to her mind that 
Lord Eustace's affections were engaged to her friend. 

''What- an agreeable party you had!" she said, 
as they were walking next morning ; ''the first ray 
of pleasure I have felt in anything like worldly 
society ; but then it was not altogether worldly, for 
your adorateur, Lord Eustace, seems such an exq^- 
lent, well-disposed person." 

"Why do you call him my adorateur f asked 
Beatrice j " I am sure he talked more to you." 

" Me ! my dear Beatrice ! Yes, he talked to me, 
I know — ^but for what? To see what sort of a friend 
I was for you ! Oh, dearest ! it was impossible to 
mistake his devotion to you. Any one who saw him 
must have formed it directly." 

Beatrice again &intly disclaimed her Mend's 
flattering suggestion, and the conversation then 
travelled into another channel. 

Lord Eustace's remarks were equally satis&ctory. 

"I am glad I was thrown in the way of your 
friend, after all," he said, "in spite of her many 

acres in shire. Poor girl! she seems well 

aware of ' the might, the majesty of loveliness,' when 
compared with the mercenary attractions of mere 
wealth. She is very himible, I think." 

" But surely," said Beatrice, " Xaviera is very pre- 
possessing-looking. I really have always thought 
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her quite pretty ; she has such a peculiar sort of 
foreign look about her head and hair." 

" I never met a young lady yet," said Lord Eus- 
tace, "who was not taken in by a French twist, or 
an Italian braid, more than by all the genuine 
charms of English beauty ; but I am myself a plain 
matter-of'&ct sort of person, and must beg to be 
excused from thinking people good-looking if they 
are not. I saw her this morning, and I will say she 
looked anything but well by daylight." 

"Where did you see her ?" asked Beatrice. 

"She was in the room when I called upon her 
&.ther. I was glad I went, for I had the luck to 
meet Sir John*s confessor — chaplain they call him 
here — a most agreeable, well-informed man. We had 
a good deal of conversation, he and I, till I fear we 
seemed almost rude to the others. Have you ever 
met Father Oswald there ?" 

" Never," replied Beatrice ; " I should like very 
much to do so." 

"You would find him worth cultivating," said 
Lord Eustace ; " he seems a man of a fine candid 
spirit; no party views. You can't think how feel- 
ingly he lamented the differences we have amongst 
ourselves ; indeed he made me feel quite ashamed 
of them." 

Beatrice now longed more than ever to see Father 
Oswald, and it happened that the very next morning 
gave her the desired opportunity. The friends were 
sitting together in Miss Silverton's boudoir, as was a 
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frequent habit with them after their morning's walk^ 
when the door opened, and an individual entered, 
whose clerical dress announced him at once to be no 
other than the object of Beatrice's anxiety. 

Father Oswald, or, as he was called amongst here- 
tics, Dr Murphy, was, as his surname denotes, an 
Irishman; nor coidd the dullest ear &il to detect 
considerable remains of the accent peculiar to the 
sister country. 

He was a short, thick-set man, with a shrewd 
countenance, in which, suppressed like his brogue, 
might be traced a lurking vein of fim and himiour. 
The comers of his mouth, habitually turned down, 
seemed to contradict the twinkle of his eye, and left 
it a doubtful point whether mirth or sanctimonious- 
ness was the prevailing expression of his &ce. 

A few minutes' conversation, however, woidd be 
enough to convince his hearers that he was an acute, 
well-informed man, well skilled in that kind of 
casuistry which knows how to make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, and no less remarkable for a 
quickness of perception in reading the habits of 
others, and answering, as it seemed, to their very 
thoughts. 

Beatrice felt, at a firsfglance, much disappointed 
at seeing him. She had pictured to herself a pale, 
interesting-looking personage, to whom habitual 
austerities had given a look of premature age, and 
whose lofty bearing and dignified appearance would 
realise to her mind the best and holiest of the primi- 
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tiye saints. Still she could not but look on him 
with a certain degree of interest^ as a priest of that 
faith which, though not free from error, had, accord- 
ing to Beatrice's new-learnt doctrines, certain claims 
on our reverence and regard. 

Father Oswald approached her with marked 
politeness. 

" It gives me much pleasure," he said, " to have 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with Miss 
Raymond. I hear so much of the happiness your 
society has given to one dear young friend, that I 
cannot but rejoice at the circumstances which have 
brought you together ; and though our &iths mBj 
difier, still the true Christian must ever respect that 
devotion which I hear the pleasures of the world 
have not extinguished or lessened." 

A somewhat pompous manner, and the diphthong 
of an Irish accent, were not sufficient drawbacks to 
the pleasure of such a compliment. 

The young are ever susceptible to praise, and 
perhaps most of Beatrice's change of views might, if 
investigated, be traced to the efiect of judicious flat- 
tery. 

After a few minutes, Father Oswald withdrew, 
and left the friends to resume their usual confiden- 
tial tone of conversation. 

" I am very anxious to know, dear Xaviera," said 
Beatrice, *' the exact truth about confession." 

''How do vou mean the truth about it?" asked 
her friend. ** You know it is foimded on truth ; it 
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comes from the foundation of truth itself Is it not 
written, < Confess your &,ults one to another')" 

" I did not mean that exactly," replied Beatrice; 
" though you must allow me to say, on tibat point, 
it strikes me, the grounds brought forward from the 
Bible in &your of confession are so weak, I only 
wonder any one can ever make use of them. Surely 
any child might see that confession, such as spoken 
of by the apostle, must be mutual, and that there 
is no more reason for your confessing to the prieirt 
thau the priest to you." 

Beatrice spoke with honest warmth, for it was one 
of the points on which she felt very sure of having 
right on her side, and was not afraid of the superior 
learning of her friend. 

Xaviera looked calm, but sad, as ^le answered — 

"You know I never wish to dispute any point 
with you, dearest friend. If you knew the comfort, 
the spiritual advantage of being allowed to open 
one's mind to one immeasurably one's superior in all 
knowledge, wisdom, and holiness, and to receive 
from him plain directions what to do, instead of 
groping about like you Protestants, lost in the 
mazes of your own learning or your own ignorance, 
you would not speak thus disparagingly of the 
sacrament of confession." 

" I do not wish to speak disparagingly of it, dear 
Xaviera," said Beatrice, apologetically ; "I only say 
it ma^ be a good thing, and very useful, though that 
text from the Bible seems to me to have nothing to 
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•aj to it; but what I want to know is, what confes- 
sion really is — what you have to tell your con- 
fessor.** 

" My sins," said Xaviera, humbly. 

"Yes; but does that include all your private 
afibirs, and those of your friends?" 

Xaviera smiled. 

" I see your difl&culty, Beatrice," she said. " You 
want to know whether all we say in confidence must 
necessarily be repeated to Father Oswald. Dear 
fHend, set your mind at rest upon this subject. You 
know not the sanctity of the Catholic confessionaL 
As a friend, at other moments, Father Oswald may 
hear me speak of you with praise and pleasure; he 
may ask me if my friend Miss Raymond has been 
with mo — if we have enjoyed our walks; but, in the 
sacred hoiu* of confession, I must not, dare not, 
name you. Nay, I shoidd have to do penance if I 
inad>Trtontly let slip tm observation upon another. 
Indotxi, if at any time circumstances obliged one to 
relate some details that had passed betweai one*8 
self and a friend, in order, periiaps^ to lament some 
heat of temper^ or lapse of charitr. that friend coold 
vmlv K> alluded to as ^ an individual:* no uune 
wv^uld be givwi.'' 

It wv^uld be vefT easy, however," said Beatncs^ 
IIy any priest who knew mueh about one to ga» 

who one meant bv such allusi<ni&'* 

« 

** TV> ^^w?!"* said Xaviara. "• Yes; if we are to 
w^tfKtse thcise hv>lT men stoi^ping to sudi wociihr 
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gossip; but, when you consider the sanotity of their 
character, their voluntary relinquishment of all 
earthly ties, all earthly station, can you imagine 
their wishing to desecrate the confessional by mere 
useless gossip and scandal, where the good of the 
Church is not concerned]" 

Beatrice was silenced, perhaps rather silenced than 
convinced. She had SjBen nothing in Father Oswald, 
polite and well-bred as she had thought him, to 
make her feel sure he would be so completely above 
caring for his neighbour's concerns. It never, in- 
deed, occurred to her over how wide a sphere the 
expression "the good of the Church" might extend — 
that there was no interference in private &milies, no 
petty gossip, no flirtations, no marriages, that might 
not be included under such a plea as that; still less 
did she surmise that, in spite of Xaviera'^ hnplied 
denial, every word that had passed between them for 
the last two months had been daily repeated to 
Father Oswald, and instructions given by him how 
to answer and perplex her youthful and, perhaps, 
somewhat ignorant mind. 

It was but a few days aft^r this conversation that 
Miss Silverton drew from l^er ^ full confession of the 
state of her heart. 

Beatrice had been neglected by Lord Eustace at a 
party the evening before ; and, though her fears that 
Lady Mary should see and notice it, and, perhaps^ 
advise her to banish the idea of him firom her mind, 
kept her composed and apparently cheerM i^ her 
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^hoi^fibd mad griered at tbe ooabi 
deftTOiared, hy eTerj argameBk m ber power, 
Mild J io eoimcie her imder bie ssppoMd dufeiii oD, 
•nd W pcMtt oat to her tbe poBBhibtj of bie aiifi 
being devoted to httr. 

And wae tbie sympatby inflnioerel m XttfiaBi 
treBcberoti«y witboat fediog or afiectioo for ber imr 
friend, and perbepe abeedy pjanning to withdrwr Lord 
Kuetece more completely from ber I No ! ire mmt 
do ber juedoe; wbatever mi^t be Fatber OBvaUDi 
intentioniy whatever arta be mig^t. c<»asider tke good 
qfth$ Chvreh made it neceBBaiy for him to praotiBB^ 
Xaviora homelf was ginoape in the ezpreflsiona botii 
of her sorrow and her surprise at ^taa sudden. <Mit- 
break of feeling on the part of Beatrice. 

Accustomed to think of matrimonj eoldy aa se^ 
garded the goodness of the match in a worldly pcdnt 
of view, she had no idea that Beatrice could be thns^ 
desperately devoted to a younger son, probably with- 
out fortune. 

She had Understood, indeed, that he was a &yoa- 
rito [Nuinor, and, having learnt in her iBaiisiaa con* 
veut that tlie only way to be amkibU in aodety waa 
to Miy whatever was most flattering to every one 
hIio adifaresHod, slxe thought it but wett^-liEed to oom- 
pUmeut her on his devotion, witboat mueb con- 
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sideriDg whether he- was devoted or not* His tiary 
first yisit coBTkided her he: was not only fired> ift 
heart; but quite ready to transfer his attentiom to 
another. Was die to rejdet those: attritions fi^ th^ 
sahe of her &i^adl It could do Beatrice no good if 
he was not in earnest in thinking of hi»', whereas 
his devotion to herself eyen ftoa^ mercenary nsotrre% 
rnd^t be of the greatest advantage to the C&urch* 
But would it not be at least kind to tell BeatHe^ 
honesdy that it was clear Lord Eustace cared not 
£or hBt^ Yes, it might be better; and Xaviera Mt 
inclined at first, on discovering the reality of he^ 
attachment, to open her ^^es at once to l^fiu^t oi 
his indifSsvenee and his treachery; but the fear ^ 
saying unpalatable tn^ths^ and the necessity of c^i- 
suiting. Father Oswaldy.d6tenied her ftom doii% so 
at- that moment. 

By tiie neod; dky XavieKa had had h^ ksson, 
whether in the confessional) without spedfying^ 
either heretic by name, or in more tiomnionplace 
and friendly conversation, matters not to ua; miffice 
it to say, that any temptation to open her fiiend's 
eyes to the feet that Lord Eustace was trifling with 
her feelinge^ wasi at an end ; she was* to soothe- 
her — ^to tell her, indeed, no podtive untruth, btit to^ 
makeihe most of evexy^ apparent proof (^ piartiality 
that he had ever given her. And to him^--^what was^ 
she to be to him? Politeness and a very little quiet 
encouragement wotdd be sufficient. She need take 
no trouble to obarm him; the w(xrldly advantages 
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that surrounded her were too great to make that 
necessary. Most cordially^ indeed, did Xaviera de- 
spise him for the motives by which she saw plainly 
he was actuated: but would he be the less valuable 
as a convert to the true Church f-^— was he not a 
person of sufficient note to lead on others 1 and, if 
once reconciled to Eome^ would not r^ard for his 
own character prevent him &om ever relapsing into 
Protestantism? 

All these were the thoughts, indeed, of Father 
Oswald, not of Xaviera ; but she felt it a privU^e to 
be allowed to share them, and a greater honour stUl 
to be called upon to act on them. Not that she 
was by nature unamiable or treacherous, but she was 
what her religion and her education had made her : 
the latter had taught her to aim at pleasing alone — 
the former to do so for the sake of advancing the 
Church; and i( in such efforts, truth and honesty were 
to be laid aside, she had been taught in the tortuous 
school of Jesuitism, that those were only amongst the 
things it was her duty to give up for Christ's sake, 
that is, for the glory of the Church of Rome. 

The task of consoling Beatrice was not so difficult 
as it had been the day before. Lord £ustace had 
apparently returned to his allegiancet^^he had paid 
a long visit to Lady Mary and her in the aftemooD, 
and at the ball in the evening he had scarcely left 
her side, 

*^ He certainly is unaccountable, for all that,** said 
Beatrice; " so often now have these changes occurred ; 
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every now and then so utterly neglectful, and yet 
coming back afterwards as if he had been miserable 
at being kept away from me.** 

"Dear Beatrice," said het Mend, "I sometimes 
think of what might be a solution to the apparent 
mystery of his conduct. Now, doh't be angry with 
me for suggesting it," she continued, in answer to 
Beatrice's eager and inquiring look; "mind, I am 
not saying it is so, but only that it may be. You 
have no idea what a friendship he has struck up with 
Father Oswald, and how desirous he seems to give a 
candid hearing to all the tenets <^ our holy &ith. 
Now, supposing Lord Eustace is becoming convinced 
of the sin of schism, and of the necessity of being 
reconciled to the ancient Church, could he think of 
uniting himself to you unless he saw you were in 
some degree prepared to follow his exsmiple?" 

Beatrice had, indeed, often thought this before, 
but she never would have volunteered such a sug- 
gestion to a Roman Catholic. 

Miss Silverton continued—^ 

" Now, you know, dearest, I am not saying to you. 
Become a Catholic for Lord Eustace's sake — ^for that 
would not be in itself an adequate motive, though, 
at the same time, we may look upon the whole 
thing as having been sent by Providence to guide 
you into the true Church; but, suppose he considers 
you to be so obstinate in your own opinion, that he 
could not hope to influence you to what he thinks 
right, and then all is at an end between you, and 
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joa iiemain in jour own Churob^ foefcug, as J faoow 
jou do^ all its mei^gr^pa^fB i^ud ^kAeienc^ iMid fa»y«- 
ing no guide or directippr-rlioir mggj int^Qtot^ mui 
coQSGience-ftrickeQ yo^ iriU £^11 " 

^'Ab to having no guide or ^^xeokog^,^ mdi. 
JBent^oe^ half offended, '' reoaenoher, JKaTiena^ mj 
fi^th^ is a oleigyman of tibue Churph jof Sv^and." 

'^ T^ dearest^ I know he is, and, fiKMSn "what jGn. 
mj, a mosfc amiable, exeeU^xtvoapi; butyKHi jomniyf 
acknowledge he i» not iserj decided, andU*-fttark mj 
winrds, Beatriee-^-rso^Hier or buber all the undecided 
will iDGim oyer to ufiJ Tbfim if he dms some jeais 
hence, and joa also when it is loo lato, and poctr 
Lord Eustaoe has giy«n you mi, from leoiifidentioas 
motives, and perhaps sou^t to stsrengthen htmaetf 
i^ his convictions bj manying a Catholic, dkonld 
you not r^et itl** 

Beatrice shuddered inwardly at itihe thoo^tts of 
such fk calamity. 

" But do you really think," she aisked, "tiiat h^ 
is so much disposed to join your Church? He has 
often pointed out to me that, indep^dent of any 
errorEh-*-that is, differences of doctrines-^he con- 
sidered it scarcely justifiable to do so in this 
CjOTmtry." 

" Has he said so lately, very lately?" inqnind 

Xaviera. 

"No; it was, I think; when first I met him, 
more than two months ago," 

<^ That is a very di&nent things** said Mifls 
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Sil'viorton. *' Be wmissed, erery nftomtiik, «vjery we^ 
Biy^ every day, brings a consdentious imnd l&e 
his nearer to Eome." 

^' But I know tibere aro things he does &ot be- 
lieve/' said Beatrice. " He hm told nae Bomeiaiam 
"that if fiome ^ve i^ some 6i]^p»i3t]tions> it might 
tlwn be tibe duiy of all to join her; but Ihat yoi^ 
-carry the vrorahq) of i^ Virgin and of the sMx^ 
mad behef in tkeir miradtts, too ftr i&r him.^' 

*^ B^end upon it, he will ihink so less suad hse&y^ 
replied her friend, '^and^vill ieam t^e eo|i@^^drt^^( 
liad ahnoBt snid the Iwasry-^oi beMeving because 
we are toM to believe, not soerely because otff otm 
reason tetis us a thing is true; and the happinesil 
of giving up ouf conecienoe to the keeping of onl^ 
^tnaer and better than ourselves, coi^iecrated to God 
—therefore by his office capable <oi leftdi^ and 
guiding us.*' 

" I don't deny the coznf<^ of t^t,*' said Beatrice, 
^ provided, that is to mj, ihBt ^etne*s confessor is not 
too hard upon One; for, after all, the comfort of It 
must depend ^itirely upon dieir sanotioning what 
one wishes for most For instance, if I was toM 
by Father Oswald (that is, supposing tne to be a 
Roman Catholic) to stay away from balls and 
op^:^ I should be just as much annoyed as I was 
when Violet was converted by Mr Mordaunt's 
preaching, and tried to make me think with h^; 
and, aft^ all, I know if I could have acted as she 
did, I should have been happier; for it never was 
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from doubting the Evangelical doctrines to be right, 
only I could not bear to give up the world — and 
you see what troubles I have had in it.** 

Miss Silverton looked really alarmed at this 
sudden outburst of heresy. 

" I am grieved, dearest Beatrice/' she said — 
<< grieved and astonished that the teaching you 
have had of late, even in your own Church, imper- 
fect and imdeveloped as that teaching still is, should 
"not h&ve effectually dispelled all scruples about the 
heretical party you allude to." 

" They are not heretical," answered Beatrice 
eagerly; "they are the only people who seem to 
me to have the Bible thoroughly and entirely on 
their side; and I can well imderstand those who 
agree with them feeling that they can rest quite 
satisfied in their doctrines. I cannot, indeed, bring 
myself to join them, and to give up all I like, and 
i— and those I care for; therefore I must only try 
"and be good in another way — ^by following out 
Church observances, and endeavoiuing to make up, 
by attention to religious duties, for my still conti- 
nuing in the world; but now and then it comes over 
me, when I am imhappy, that I have been wrong, 
«nd am not getting into the right way after all.'* 

" This is indeed a lamentable state, dear Beatrice," 
said Xaviera; "but you will find the want of rest 
and peace you complain of results entirely from the 
imsettled condition you are still in. Once joined 
to the only true Church, imder the immediate 
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guidance of one who derives his claims to oiar re- 
verence direct from the great apostle St Peter, 
these doubts would vanish. Then don't imagine 
they would ever forbid you the innocent recreations 
of the world — that is not what they make war 
against : you would have pleasures and you would 
have duties — ^the first permitted, the latter ei\joined 
and made plain to you; and then you would have, 
m the ca^ of whidi I am ^)eaking, the companion- 
ship of one whom you love, and who, I see and 
know, is much m<»:e ready than you have an idea 
of to seek for reconciliation with the Mother he has 
so long forsaken*** 

This last argument was the only one which could 
be said to have any real weight with Beatrice. For 
the rest, though sometimes led on to believe, or 
rather to be puzzled how to answer certain |)lausible 
assertions made by her friend, .yet she often felt, on 
the whole, could she be again fr^ in heart, she 
would not be thus tampering with Romish doc- 
trines. But then she must be more than fr^e — she 
must also be altogether unawakened upon religious 
subjects. The one was as impossible as the other. 
The convicted conscience can no more return to 
that pristine state, whidi we would not call inno- 
cence, but which, from its ignorance of its own sin 
and evil nature, may be redconed, comparatively at 
least, a state of peace, than the heart be, by a mere 
act of volition, withdrawn from its devotion to an- 
other, and restored to its former indifference. 
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MisB Silis^rioa now proposed « pkn for dolviog 
all her doubts and dsfficulties, and at ^e same time 
to bringkig the affidr with Lord ISuBtaee 4o a bappy 
coBdusicaL Tliey should meet at Greystone Oastld, 
Sir John's {dace; there both could conyerse £peelj 
with Eather O^wald-^ke was a, man of a truly 
oandid mind. If liord Su8t{U)e ended by agreeing 
with him, it was probata Beatrice would do the 
sune; and if he did not, but made up iiis mind 
to remain in the Anglican Church, there <50uld be 
no doubt ihat a declaration <^ hk attachment 
would foUow^ Here was indeed the demotion of 
true friendship! The only difficulty was how to 
arrange it all so as to suit the pians of Sir Charles 
and Lady Mary. They were learing town the aeact 
week, to take Beatrice back to her parents at North- 
lands. There they were to remain a fortnight^ and 
then proceed without her to pay some visits in a 
n^ghbourii](g county. This, however, made it all 
the easier, in Miss Silverton's opnion. Her &ther 
and she must make an earnest request to the Ray- 
monds that they would, on leaving Northlands, 
proceed next to Greystone Castle (it was not t^i 
miles out of their way)} remain there for a day or 
two, and leave Beatrice there to visit her friend, 
till sueh time as her Mher and mother judged it 
necessary for her to return to her own home. 

The prospect of again meeting Lord Eustace was 
too agreeable to Beatrice for her to fe^ inclined 
to refuse, even had the society of Xaviera herse^ 
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been less fikacinatii^ to her than it wu. Under 
tiie present drcomstanoeB^ hnipfd, it aeemfd the 
only thing capable <^ affijiding ai^ bafan to her 
wounded feelingB. She afanoet dreaded beii^ akoe 
with Yiolety whose sympathy, howerer sinoaey 
would, she knew, never lead her to soggwrtrng any 
compnmiise of her religions principles ^ the sake 
of Lord Eustace; she dreaded the questions of her 
parents — the soapidons they mi^it hare that she 
was unhappy; the certainty that Lacfy Mary must 
aiftd would egpatiate to Ifra Baymond oa her dis- 
appc^tnieot iKthia not dedaiing himself which she 
was now couTinoed he would not do at the present 
flriflto;^-^4ill ibis made the idea of a l<»ig t^jcw at 
home 90 piunih], that she was the mcse ri(joiced at 
the plan e^ggimied by her Mend. 

Xavi^nk undegrtock the maoagemeot of the whole 
thing berp^ She asoertained that Lord Eustace 
woidd be jabto t^ be at Grey^^ne a^ the time men- 
tioned; libe united witii her fiuher in n^ddng the 
ii^tatipn to Sir Chailes and I^y Mary, and 
getting the better to ask leave from Beatrice's 
parents for her to remain on at Greystone. To this 
Lady Mary saw no oligeotion, having ascertained 
that Lady BaveodaXey Sir John's sister, was going 
down to meet them at Greystotiey and therefore the 
young ladies would not be without a chaperon. 
She /still, indeed^ hoped that Lord Eustace would 
propone before they left town, and that ajl these 
plans w^ therefoze only oonditionaL 
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CfiAPTER XIV. 

The last day 6f Beatrice's stay in London had now 
approached ; the last day of her gaieties had actually 
arrived. 

There was a break&st to be given by the owners 
of a beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames^ at 
which all the remaining world of London was to be 
present. Beatrice had not seen Lord Eustace for 
two days ; he had not appeared at St EthelwolTs, 
and there had been no evening party at which they 
could meet. This^^fe would, however, she trusted, 
give her an opportunity of meeting him once again ; 
she knew he was to be there, and that he was aware 
it was to be her last. 

Lady Mary, for her part, locked forward to it 
with more anxiety than she was wont to feel on any 
subject ; she had a real affsction for Beatrice, and, 
though not knowing all, she could not but perceive 
that her happiness was deeply engaged in the afi&dr 
with Lord Eustace, while, in her own character of 
a chaperon, she began to be provoked at the whis- 
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pered inqiiiries and half oongratulations with which 
she was assailed by injudicious or ill-natured friends. 
It was a great satis&.ction to h^r, that on the pre- 
sent occasioi^ Beatrice looked really beautiful — ^that 
it req^ured no great partiality to con«der hers 
amongst the veyy loveliest of all the lovely fiujes 
there ; and she felt flattered herself, that if ever Lord 
Eustace ha/d. ha/d. any doubts as to the wisdom or 
good taste of his choioe, they must this day be 
banished ^om his mind. 

The weather was delicious, the fste was every- 
thing that was charming. A band, stationed in a 
tent, invited the more youthful portion of the as- 
sembly to dance upon the grass ; in the house, the 
best Italian singers enchanted the lovers of music 
by their sweet sounds ; the silver Thames was en- 
livened by a hundred boats, pausing that their occu- 
pants might c^tch a glimpse of the gay scene on its 
banks ; everybody looked serene and happy, 

** And all went merry m s marriage beU." 

Whether one gifted with the powers of discerning 
the dark chambers of imagery in the hearts of those 
around would havQ seen anything to contradict this 
appearance of innocent enjoyment, might be a ques- 
tion for consideration; — ^whether disappointed hopes, 
bitter feelings, or w<Hrldly schemes, were to be dis- 
covered amongst them — ^whether present and past 
mifloonduct was often overlooked in many who mixed 
with the exemplary and virtuous — and whether, of 
the best, the Surest, the most well-intentioned, one 
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might not (without hazTshneBs) be justified in express- 
iag a Ibar that^ while ''the haarp and the yiidL, the 
talH?et and pipe, and wine, azv in their feaslK^'* ^i^ey 
r^ard not tibe work of the Lord^ nor consider the 
op^ution of His hands.'^ 

Such must ever be tiie imeasj feelings the 
Christian experiences for* hims^ and- oth^rE^ when 
circumstances lead him or tempt him into the roirte^t 
of the world*s pleasui^OB. We will net pause to* dfe 
cuss or censure separately each species of i^stivity 
and amusement ; but we would simply remind^ the 
heir of immortality that the wisest man' of old, bttr- 
ing partaken deeply of all earthly pleasures, has- left 
it recorded in the imperidbable Word of Goc^ that 
he foimd "all was vanity ;" and the most eminent of 
female * moralists has in modem' times addM' heir 
testimony, how constantly^ when* mixing with the 
most learned, the most accomplished^ the most 
virtuous, in the land, there seemed to sound -i& her 
ears that searching question, "What doest thou 
hoEB, EHjahr' 

None of these ideas disturbed the placid mind of 
Lady Mary, nor could they find much room in* t^ 
uneasy heart of Beatrice, whose thoughts were; how- 
ever, scarcely the less pcdnful for their being unmixed 
with such compunctious viffltingsr of conscience. 

Lord Eustace was there^ but how? in one of his 
capricious^ oavdessy incomprehensible moodk In- 
stead of availhig himself of this last opportunity of 

* Ifts Hsntiah Ifere. 
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meeting her^ he wandered about^ talking polities, 
first with one masb and thi^ with anothea:> getting 
introduced to a swarthy individual in an English 
coat and Turkish turbany a specimen of the dawning 
dLTilization of the east — next> profoundly ocoupied la 
aaeertaining the lurth^ parentage, and education of 
two in&nt musicians, who were performing on the 
bagpipes — and then aa profoundly transfixed in the 
drcle of a royal prince, behind whose bade he 
might have glided at saxj moment to join Beatrice, 
who stood directly opposite to him. 

A burst of music announced that the banquet 
was ready; ev^ybody led off somebody, everybody 
seemed to lead off somebody they cared for. Lord 
Eustace appeared now to be really making hia way 
towards Beatrice, when he wafi/ arrested by the au- 
thoritative voice of Lady Glenmore, aud the next 
minute her fidr daughter, Lady Claudia^ was seen to 
accent his prc^ered amn, and azooompany him totiie 
dining-room. 

''What an overbearing, iU-biied woman. Lady 
Glenmore is 1" said Lady Mary, . half provoked out of 
her umial eae^ good-humour ; ''poor Lord Ehistace 
had really no choice left:; he was; evidently coming 
across on purpose to take you in." 

Beatrice smiled fiiintly, but to her it seemed that 
Ijofd Eustace had not made the efforts he might 
have made to avoid Lady Glenmore's grasp. 

Prince Rosamonte, a yoimg Neapolitan diplomatey 
whose features were scarcely discernible behind a 
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YIm; r«f4Mt WM u> her p fafMnaae m tiie extreme; 
M ifa* /y/ft6«i(;tiog feelnigi to widck die had been 
mit^^msUfti it^ iht ktft two moDtiH nov roee with 
ffMf^i mid overwhdmnf; fane iqmi her mind. Lord 
KimUum ktiew, indeed, that he was to meetlier at 
ihfftynlUnm (yflMtle, but a fbirtiug^t was to intervene 
fifNt, atid yet be could let these last precious hours 
\mm by without making any real effort to speak to her. 
Tlieii eairie the usual routine of thoughts she had 
NO oftaii ifouu through before, beginning in despaur, 
wauilariiig ou through mazes of perplexity, and end- 
lug in li Mort of desperate, though, to all appearance, 
tiluioMt groundloHH, hopes that all would yet oome 
right. Till) uffurts hIxo made to converse with Prince 
Iti^Mauuuito weiH) most wearisome to her; but a 
(vf )H4Ueu<^ ti> him, and of respect to h^rs^ 
\m^ Mul«av\kur to take an interest in what was talked 

k% Wt^sih the dinner was over, and Bsatriee le- 
turiwi witlv the rt^t to ei\joy the firash air, the txMi^ 
lUs> «mu«hiu0v «md all the amusements of the 
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The sun had set, the day was closing in fast, and 
the dancing in the house had commenced. Many, 
however, preferred sitting out in the cool evening air, 
or wandering along walks sparkling with hundreds 
of glowworm lamps, which extended aa fer a« the 
terrace on the water's edge. 

Here, leaning over the balustrade which sur- 
mounted the river, stood a lady and gentleman, evi- 
dently in deep and earnest conversation. 

The comparative solitude of the spot thus chosen 
cnight have given the idea that it had been selected 
for a confession such as may be poured into one ear 
alone ; and yet a second glance would be enough to 
satisfy the most rigid that there was no declaration 
of love going on. The gentleman's manner, indeed, 
was something more than courteous, it was deferen- 
tial and almost tender, and yet it did not seem as if 
his very existence hung upon her answer; in her 
there seemed a certain degree of concern and anxiety, 
but none of the agitation such a declaration might 
be supposed to excite ; yet with both it appeared as if 
some subject of importance occupied their thoughts, 
such as could not be discussed amidst the gay and 
motley crowd of the saloon. 

It was altogether mysterious and unsatisfitctory ; 
no one could see it without wishing the gentleman 
to be either more or less open in his devotion to the 
feir one he addressed, or without fearing he might 
prove to be a false and truant knight, prone to " love 
and to ride away;" and perhaps an impartial listener 

N 
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to the conversation then taking place would ha^e 
had but little reason for altering such an opinicHi. 

"1 have been watching for an opportanity of 
speaking to you before we part,** said Lord Eustace, 
in a suppressed tone of voice ; " I was so afraid I 
might have to go without a word of serious conver- 
satidn. Tell me, have you been to St EthelwolTs 
these last two days?*' 

Beatrice replied in the affirmative. 

"/ have not found in my conscience to go," he 
went on to say ; " I really have been so perplexed 
in my mind, so dissatisfied with all I saw, it seemed 
to me a positive waste of time. In &ct, I felt my- 
self called upon, in common fidmess to the most 
ancient of faiths, to attend the Koman Catholic 
worship, and judge of it for myself. Now, don't 
look so startled, nor imagine I have actually gone 
over to them all at once. You know the many 
difficulties I have upon the subject, the many things 
that must yet be cleared up to my satisfaction. 
There are still some points on which they are not 
quite free from blame, at least as I see it at present ; 
but you can imagine nothing more gorgeous than 
the ceremonial of their worship, and all in the an- 
cient Latin language — none of what may be indeed 
called ' the vulgar tongue ; ' for how vulgarising it 
is, and must be, to hear the words we use every day 
for common things, applied to the worship of Gk)d ! 
I never was more gratified. I wish you could go 
and hear it." 
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" You foi^t we leave town to-morrow," said Bea- 
trice. 

'\ True," said Lord Eustace, in an altered voice ; 
^' and for a short time, dear Miss Raymond, we must 
part; but we meet, as I rejoice to find, at Sir John 
Silverton's. It has been a kind thought of your 
Mend to invite me to b, calm and candid considera- 
tion of these subjects, away from the whirl and 
bustle of London ; but how much kinder to let me 
come when you are there. May I not hope we shall 
discuss these topics frequently together, tiU we see 
whether we cannot finally agree upon them) and if 
we can make up our minds to take the one bold 
step, if we can see our way clearly in this matter, 
what a comfort to think that no anxious doubts need 
ever again perplex us ! We shall no longer have to 
pore over that Book so much too exalted for our 
weak comprehensions, or torment ourselves with 
half a dozen commentaries on some one text, and 
then be told we are all wrong ; but we shall simply 
ask, ' What does the Church believe)' and we shall 
know it is our duty to believe it too." 

" But," said Beatrice, " it appears to me that the 
Church of Rome does not always agree with itself, 
as it professes to do, that they often think differently 
among themselves. Now, Xaviera has often told me 
of things Father Oswald did not insist on her be- 
lieving, though he believed them himself." 

'' That certainly soimds a little puzzling to our 
notions," replied Lord Eustace; ''but it seems to 
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me capable of being argued upon satis&otorily. 
When &iih is weak, and reason is, as I may say, 
troublesome, they make allowances for one; and 
perhaps impose a penance, to atone for one's incre- 
duUty." 

Beatrice did not feel much satisfied with tibis 
mode of reasoning ; but it was Lord Eustace's way 
of thinking, and she could not bear to argue too 
strenuously with him. She proceeded, however, to 
say— 

^' There is one difficulty I have, Lord Enstaoe, 
which need not torment you. You are your own 
master, but I am imder the control of others. If I 
join the Romish Church, I cannot but think it will 
be a great sorrow and annoyance to my pareuta 
My mother, I am sure, would feel it intensefy; and 
my father, though, perhaps, not habitually very 
energetic about theological matters, could not but 
be offended at my differing fix)m him, a clergyman 
of our own Church. I fear I should be in dreadful 
disgrace at home." 

" There must be another home found for you," 
replied Lord Eustace, with a look and manner that 
could have, at least otigM to have, but the one mean- 
ing; "and now, dear Miss Eaymond, I must go. I 
have an engagement in town. Farewell, till we meet 
again. It is a blessing to think it is but for a fort- 
night." 

He led her back to her seat near Lady Mary, 
pressed her hand for a moment^ and was gone ! 
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* « * » * 

The departure from Hyde Park Gardens took 
place the next day. Lady Mary 'was astonished at 
the composure and cheerfuLiess with which Beatrice 
bore it. She had not liked worrying her with ques- 
tions, because, as she said to herself " it would only 
make matters worse to have them talked over ; " but 
as she perceived plainly that Lord Eustace had not 
declared himself and she was not aware of any time 
or place being fixed for their meeting again, she had 
feared that Beatrice would feel the disappointment 
keenly. 

Miss Silvester had strenuously urged her friend 
to conceal from her aunt Lord Eustace's intended 
visit to Greystone Abbey, and had pointed out to 
her the many difficulties it might cause were she 
to acknowledge it. In the first place, Lady Mary 
would probably not think it right to leave her alone 
at the Abbey under such circumstances, but would 
consider the expected arrival of an almost acknow- 
ledged admirer made the presence of her chaperon 
the more necessary. Then, if so much was told, 
the fear was, that the religious doubts and scruples 
which agitated Lord Eustace's mind would also be 
known. Lady Mary was not, as Xaviera observed, 
capable of sympathising with them herself; and if 
she thought it her duty to confide them to Mr and 
Mrs Raymond, it might induce the latter to lay an 
embargo upon Beatrice's visit. The latter felt most 
forcibly that such woidd indeed be the case; and 
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bitterly did she lament the concealments she wbs 
beginning to practise on those she loved so deeply^ 
and who had till lately been her best counsellors and 
friends. But her heart was too deeply implicated 
for her to have courage now to break through the 
entanglements with which she was surrounded — 
inTolying, as it would do, the utter relinquishment 
of all hope of a tmion with Lord Eustace ; and she 
therefore su£fered herself to be advised by the only 
person who was truly and intimately acquainted 
with all her thoughts, feelings, and difficulties. 

The evening was approaching, when the travellers 
arrived at the termination of their journey. 

Nothing could be more peaceful or lovely than 
the scene which presented itself. The setting sun 
was gilding the steeple of the little old church which 
stood at the right hand of the village green, while 
at the other side was seen the gate of the parsonage 
house, embosomed in trees. A short avenue con- 
ducted to the house itself — a cheerfiil looking abode 
— to which successive members of the Raymond 
fitmily had made both useful and ornamental addi- 
tions. A bay window opened into a garden, still 
rich with the last flowers the summer^s sun had 
spared; the dining-room was terminated by a con- 
servatory, in which a few choicer specimens were 
preserved; and in the window, watching the travel- 
lers' arrival, not less lovely, not less peaceful, than 
the scene around her, stood Violet, a perfect per- 
sonification of imsophisticated English beauty. 
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The meeting of the whole party was joyous and 
affectionate. Sir Charles and his brother were cor- 
dially attached to each other in their own quiet and 
apparently apathetic way; Lady Mary was always 
cheerM and pleased, and had, besides, a great regard 
for Mrs Raymond, to whom she narrated all the 
London news with the more satisfaction, because, as 
she said, '' she led such a quiet life, it would amuse 
her, poor thing.*^ The sisters, in spite of religious 
differences, and on one side of mental reserves, were 
truly happy to be together; and both Mr and Mrs 
Raymond rejoiced, abov^ all, to see their beloyed 
Beatrice amongst them again. 

The first hour or so was scarcely over, however, 
before some of the party began to find out little 
discrepancies which had never existed between them 
before* Beatrice rather dreaded finding herself alone 
with her sister, not knowing what questions might 
be asked, or what she might be induced to betray ; 
Violet experienced a sort of strange, confused feeling, 
at having to listen to long accounts of the very 
gaieties she had so determinedly and conscientiously 
relinquished. Mrs Raymond, too, had her perplexi- 
ties. Under the gentle influence of Violet, she had 
learnt to see many things in a different point of view 
firom what she used to do ; and she felt half ashamed 
before her to enter so very much into all the gossip of 
a London life. As she looked, too, from one sister to 
the other, she could not but remark how strong the 
contrast had suddenly become between two till lately 
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schemes that were going on amongst the young 
people, by suggesting that it would be better for 
Mrs Raymond to say nothing to her daughter about 
Lord Eustace, for that the more she talked of him 
the more she would think of him ; and also, that as 
ehaoge of scene and amusement were the best lyings 
for her at this juncture, the visit to Greystone should 
not be objected to. 

The former part of this advice was especially 
palatable to Mrs Raymond, who, as we have already 
seen, was a person rather of strong feelings than of 
decided conduct; and who, therefore, greatly dreaded 
being called upon to counsel her daughter in so 
painful and perplexing an affidr. 

Violet had, in the meantime, made many efforts 
to gain her sister's confidence, but with very incom- 
plete success. Beatrice, indeed, acknowledged her 
partiality for Lord Eustace, and gave her to under- 
stand she had reason to think there were difficulties 
in his way, and that it would not be feir to judge 
too hastily of his sincerity. The nature of those 
difficidties she, however, avoided entering into, and 
Violet was therefore disposed to think they might 
be of a worldly or pecuniary nature. On the sub- 
ject of Tractarianism Beatrice said nothing; and 
Violet, who knew her own daily strengthened views 
of gospel truth could not but be unpalatable to her 
sister, felt, though with infinite regret, the wisdom 
of being generally silent on religious topics. 

Perhaps what surprised her most was Beatrice's 
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engauement for her new-found friend Miss Silyerton, 
and her wishing to leave Northlands so soon, to stay 
with one so recently known, and where, from her 
own account, no particular gaiety or amusement was 
to be expected. On this subject she mi^t have 
expressed her surprise more openly, but a secret 
dread of her own motives, a doubt whether jealousy 
might not, in some d^ree, influence her in such an 
opinion, kept her silent, and made her feel more 
anxious to probe into the recesses of her own heart 
than to find fault with her sister. 

Such was the state of affiurs at NorthJands— 4t 
was what a looker-on woidd have called the perfec- 
tion of fiunily union and happiness; yet there were 
secret drawbacks, and shades of gloom and imeasi- 
ness in the heart of some of its members to which 
a few months ago they had been utter strangers. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

''Here is a letter from the Milwards/' said Mrs 
Raymond one day^ as the party were sitting at 
break&st, '' to say they will avail themselves of our 
usual hospitality, and stop here to luncheon to- 
morrow on their way to the Church Missionary 

meeting at X . They stop here generally every 

year/* she added, turning to Lady Mary ; '' it is a rest 
for their horses — ^we are six miles from the hall, and 

eight from X . Mrs Milward says, too, that 

Lady Margaret Fraser is staying there, and will ac- 
company them ; so it will be an agreeable surprise to 
her finding you here." 

" My cousin Margaret P said Lady Mary; " I for- 
got she was still in these parts ! I shall be so glad 
to see her!" 

"0 how charming!" said Violet, colouring with 
delight ''I am so glad to think I shall see her 
again ! ma,mma ! I am sure you will like her." 

''I have no doubt I shall, dearest," said Mrs 
Raymond. 
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^' Lady Margaret 's a pleasant woman," observed 
Sir Charles, ''and, to do her justice, has no cant 
about her; though, from one's seeing her so little, I 
suspect she has queer notions on some subjects, but, 
at least, she has the good sense to keep them to 
herself." 

" I don't know that there is anything so very 
queer about her notions," said the candid Lady 
Mary, ''except that she won't go to balls; and, 
after all, we must confess," she added, turning to 
Mrs Raymond, "that if she really does not like 
them, and is too old to dance, one cannot say she is 
in any way hotmd to go to them, provided she does 
not find feult with those who do. I certainly wonder 
she does not stay in town more in the season, and 
see her friends, for she might dine out every day 
(as, of course, she can't object to that), and she 
would have plenty of parties or concerts to go to in 
the evening. 

" However, we never have a word of dispute on 
the subject; she goes her own way, and if she has 
any odd notions," she added, in a low voice, as they 
left the breakfast-room, " I am happy to say she 
never brings them forward before Sir Charles, which 
is a great comfort; for we know, in the case of poor 
Violet, how that sort of thing always annoys him." 

It was with infinite pleasure that Violet saw the 
arrival of the carriage containing Mr and Mrs Mil- 
ward, and Lady Margaret Fraser. Great greetings 
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took place between the latter and Sir Charles and 
Lady Mary, of whose stay at Northlands she had 
not been aware; but there was a heartfelt pleasure 
and satis£a<ction in the meeting between her and 
Violet, such as can be felt amongst Christians, and 
Christians only. 

How beautiful is the union of heart existing 
amongst behevers of all ranks and countries, with, 
periiaps, scarcely any previous meeting or acquain- 
tance ! Surely, if grace be a foretaste of glory, and 
a preparation for it, it gives us the means of under- 
standing now, in some &int degree, what may be 
hereafter the intense joy experienced in that com- 
mimion of saints, when '' the general assembly and 
church of the first-bom" shall meet and recognise 
each other. 

Mr and Mrs Milward were amiable people, of kind 
and conciliating manners, but of pursuits so far 
separated from those of Mrs Raymond's fe-mily, 
that the intercourse between them was one of good- 
will and mutual civility rather than of intimacy or 
friendship. The Raymonds, indeed, had sometimes 
wondered that the Milwards did not contrive to see 
more of them, for, being serious, they ought to like 
Mr Raymond because he was a clergyman; but a 
dinner once a year at the Hall, and an occasional 
visit, was all that took place between them, except 
on the yearly meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, when the Milwards were requested to stop 
and take luncheon«on their way to X . 
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How Violet envied them going to a leligioas 
meeting ! She had never in her Ufe witnessed such 
a spectacle. Mr Raymond always observed, when 
those things were spoken o( that he believed many 
of them were good in their way, but> as he ooq- 
tentedly added, " for his own part, he was not of a 
missionary spirit. Anything the bishop of the dio- 
cese attended, he thought it his duly, as a deigy- 
man of the Church of England, to go to, but other- 
wise he considered that charity should begin at 
home." This aphorism being always considered con- 
clusive in his own &,mily, the subject was never 
discussed, and no one at Northlands ever thought 
of attending missionary meetings. 

" And are any of your party going to the meet- 
ing to-day r* asked Lady Margaret of Violet^ as 
they were seated at luncheon. " It will, I doubt 
not, be very interesting ; we shall have some parti- 
cularly good speeches — Mr , Sir , and the 

Rev. Mr Mordaunt." 

" Mr Mordaunt!" exclaimed Violet; " Oh! how 
I should like to go !" 

" Should you, indeed?" said Mrs Mil ward, turn- 
ing towards her with a look of pleased surprise. 
" My dear Miss Raymond, will you come with usl" 

Violet looked doubtfully towards her mother, who, 
however, was conversing with Mr Milward, and had 
not heard what was passing. 

This was unfortunate, as Violet felt more sure of 
her acquiescence than of that of her father, whoy 
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indeed, she half suspected, had heard her remark, 
but was unwilling to take notice of it. 

How often and how fearlessly had Violet asked 
leave to go to a country concert, or archery meet- 
ing, or any expedition of mere amusement; and how 
strange it appeared, that her present wish should 
be more impalatable than any she had ever felt in 
her days of vanity ! 

liady Margaret saw her distressed and anxious 
coxintenance, and perhaps it occurred to her mind, 
that a request from her might have more weight 
with Mr Raymond. 

" Shall I ask it for youl" she said in a low voice. 

Violet readily and gratefully assented. 

" Mr Raymond,** she said, turning to him, " Mrs 
Milward and I are scheming to run away with your 
daughter; we want to take her with us to the mis- 
sionary meeting. She never saw a public meeting, 
and I have no doubt she would find it very interest- 
ing. I dare say you won't mind trusting her with 
usl" 

Mr Raymond was too polite to refuse a lady's re- 
quest, made too, in so direct and unanswerable a 
manner. 

" I can't object to Violet's going anywhere in such 
good company," he replied. " Violet, are you sure 
your mother does not want you at home, to drive 
with Lady Maryl" 

" No, papa; mamma was going to drive with her 
herself" 
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Mrs Milward had now turwed to \Iis 
and made the request to her. Hcve 
indeed no objection to be anticipated, §at Mrs 
Bajmr>nd, as we have seen, had ni hXe learwed to 
fiympaihise in some d^^ree with Violet s fip i efi^ B B 
on religions sabjects^ or, at least, to Uiink it wai 
right they should be treated with indulgence. 

In a few minutes Violet was seated in the 
riage with Mr and Mrs Milward and Ladj Maigazet 
Fraser. There was a feeling of hairiness in her 
heart, such as she had not c^ten enjoyed — a freedom 
from restraint in the presence of these almost niter 
strangers, such as she of late scarcdy experioaced in 
the comj)any of her own &mily. 

The conversation, as they went along, was deqdy 
interesting to her. She heard preachers and iq)eak- 
ers discussed with perfect Christian charity, and yet 
not without just discrimination; she heard the 
evangelisation of the heathen world spoken of, not 
as a wild and visionaiy scheme, justly discounte- 
nanced by governments professing the very religicm 
to which they seemed fearful of converting others, 
but OS a thiug of sure and certain progress, already 
blessed in many places beyond what their utmost 
hopes could have anticipated. It was, indeed, a sort 
of now life to her : her spirits rose as she went along^ 
and sho entered the town-hall with a degree of ela* 
tion l)oyond even what she had felt when ascending 
the steps of the same edifice two years before, to 
hoar a concert of Italian singers for the first time. 
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The room was already nearly full when the Mil- 
ward party entered, and in a few minutes the chair 
was taken by a nobleman of the county. Violet 
had no difficulty in recognising Mr Mordaunt among 
the speakers on the platform. There were others, 
indeed, as remarkable, perhaps even more so, in the 
public estimation ; but who was there who could be 
half so interesting to her as the one who had first 
brought home the truths of the gospel to her soul 1 
His speech, too, was so plain, so simple, so calm in 
the manner of its delivery — ^reminding her forcibly 
of that sermon which had wrought so marvellous a 
change in her whole course of life. If ever she had 
felt chilled, discouraged, almost doubtful as to the 
wisdom of the path she had chosen, or nearly hope- 
less of having strength to continue in it, at this 
moment it seemed to her as if all such doubts had 
vanished from her mind, never to return. 

The whole scene was, indeed, fe-r beyond what she 
was prepared for; and when, at its conclusion, the 
entire assembly rose to sing the parting hymn, Violet 
was ashamed to find herself overcome to tears. 

The Milward party were now about to move, 
when Lady Margaret suggested that they should 
wait a few minutes, adding — 

" I think I should like to have just a word with 
Mr Mordaimt; and I dare say you," turning to 
Violet, "would not be sorry to be introduced to 
him." 

Mr and Mrs Milward now announced their wish 
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to have also the pleasure of making his acquaint- 
aaoe^ aad the whole party proceeded to the -pkBLt&arm, 
to meet the speakers as they descended. 

With a Quistian kindness of maTiner very unlike 
what Violet was used to among^ the beat fared of ber 
worldly Mends, Mr Mordaunt shook hands coirdiaHy 
with Mr and Mrs Milward, and then with hetadL 
He had soarcdiy, however, commenced oxtering into 
conversation, when others came np to daim or to 
make acquaintance with him. Amongst ihs num- 
ber there was one whom Mr Mordaunt seemed to 
recognise with special pleasure ; and, as lie extended 
his hand, exclaiming, " My dear friend, how glad I 
am to see you here!" Violet involuntarily turned 
round to see who was the individual so espeoialty 
&voured with his friendship. Never in her whole 
life had she experienced so strange, so bewildering a 
feeling of astonishment, as when she recognised, in 
Mr Mordaunt's evidently much-valued friend, her 
rejected suitor — Reginald Darcy! 

For an instant she looked at him with amazement, 
her feelings were too overwhelming to allow her to 
speak ; but the sight of his agitation, which was, if 
possible, greater than her own, though his surprise 
was, of course, infinitely less, recalled her to some- 
thing more nearly approaching to composure. 

Both seemed uncertain how to act; at length 
Captain Darcy, in a nervous and hesitating man- 
ner, ventured to offer to shake hands with her. 
Violet timidly held out her hand, while Reginald 
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munxmred sometibing about surprise at seeing her, 
to whioh she responded in the same embarrassed 
manner. He was, howoTer, the first to recover his 
self-possession. Wha^ indeed, was the present mo- 
menli but the vMy tiling to wbioh he had jumondy 
looked forward fcHr .so manj weeks f Though with- 
held by doubts of his own wortiKiness, which grew 
stronger as his lig^t and knowledge also increasecl, he 
could not but remember he had no reason to thiidc: 
her indifferent; and the more he learnt to wpfj^re- 
date the infimte importance of true religion, the 
- more he became convinced of what he had before 
beheved impossible — that a woman might have firm- 
ness to reject one she loved, because she could not 
consider him to be a Christian. 

It was therefore with a glowing ooimtenanoe and 
lightened heart that Eeginald now stood near Violet, 
and perhaps it was as well ihat the niunber of 
recognitions and introductions Mr Mordaunt met 
with left him no time to perceive how little Captain 
Darcy was capable of attending to anything he said. 

Violet was at length interrupted by Mrs Milward. 

" My dear Miss Kaymond," she said, *' we are go- 
ing now, and Mr Mordaimt has kindly promised to 
dine and sleep at our house this evening, a meeting 

he was going to at C being put off. Now, I 

was thinking, would not Mrs Baymond let us carry 
you home to the Hall, for this one night, instead of 
leaving you at Northlands, as we go back? We 
could manage to restore you to them to-morrow. 
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It is such a pity you should not meet Mr Mordaunt 
for once in a fiiendly circle. Do you think they 
would object to your doing sol" 

Violet felt uncertain. She knew there was a 
latent feeling on the part of her fether and mother 
that the Milwards never sufl&ciently courted their 
intimacy, though, at the same time, it was one for 
which Mr and Mrs Kaymond themselves could not 
but be as little anxious. On the other hand, her 
mother's extreme anxiety that they should have 
more varied society than they could hope for at 
Northlands, together with her more enlightened 
views on religious subjects, gave her some hopes 
that the scheme might not be objected to ; and the 
presence of Lady Margaret Fraser, whose fearless 
' self-possession seemed somehow to make her escape 
all censure, was another reason in her favour. 

" Perhaps," she said, " they might not mind for 
one evening. I know I must not be long absent, 
on account of my imcle and aunt." 

" We will stop on our way home, and make the 
request," said Mrs Mil ward ; " and now we must go 
to the carriage." 

" I hope — I trust — ^you wiU be allowed to go to 
the Hall," said Captain Darcy. 

" I thank you — you are very kind," replied Violet. 
" I hope, indeed, I shall." 

" It is not an unselfish wish on my part," said 
Reginald, in a low voice. " Mrs MLlward has just 
asked me to join the party." 
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How Violet's heart throbbed as they proceeded 
on the road to Northlands, and how strange it 
seemed to have met Captain Darcy in such com- 
pany ! He might have attended a meeting, indeed, 
out of curiosity, or even from a wish to see her; but 
the cordial recognition between him and Mr Mor- 
daunt, whom he had, in his vety last interview with 
Violet, stigmatised as a canting hypocrite — this 
shewed him to be a changed man. She dared not 
think what the next few days, nay, hours, might bring 
about : it seemed almost too much for her feelings. 
Then the difficulty of being allowed to go to the Hall 
— that, indeed, she knew she might overrule in an 
instant, for she had but to whisper in her mother's 
ear that Captain Darcy would be there, and her 
acquiescence was certain; but could she bear to do 
SO' at this moment) 

At length they arrived at Northlands. Sir Charles 
and Mr Raymond were out, but the ladies were 
working in the drawing-room. Mrs Milward made 
her request; there was a little hesitation; Mrs Ray- 
mond looked at Lady Mary, and hinted something 
about Violet's not leaving her during her short stay. 
Lady Mary disclaimed being the cause of Violet's 
losing her visit, and in a few minutes Violet was 
desired to go up stairs, and have her evening dress 
packed up to take in the carriage. 

Beatrice went up with her. 

" Violet!" she exclaimed, "how I envy you, to 
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look so happy at nothing in the world but going to 
good^ quiet Mrs Milward, and Ladj MaFgaiiet Flpaser, 
and one or two clergymen, whioh, I dare say, is all 
thery ever think of having \ How I wi^ stieh things 
made me happy now t^ 

'^Dear Beatrice/' said Violet, in a oonscience- 
stric&ea tone, ^* don't praise me lor what I doQ^t de- 
serve. I shouldy indeed, be happy to go there mad 
meet such company«-«s happy as poBsble; but I 
confess there is something more just now. Who do 
you think was at the meeting to-day?" 

"Not Captain Darcy?** asked Beakioe. «0 
Yioletl has he come round to your way of think- 

ingi" 

" I hope so— I trust so/* r^^ed her sistar; " don't 
ask me now, for I cannot tell; and don't, piay, say 
anything about him to mamma to-day. It might 
only agitate her, and I cannot yet know how it may 
end." 

^^Is he attached to you still?" asked Beatnee, 
whose opinion of man's constancy had not been 
much raised by her acquaintance with Lord £ustaoe. 

" O yes! I am sure he is, from what he said; but 
there are other things to consider — ^if he is in earnest 
in religion. I have reason, indeed, to think he is; 
but I must go. Good bye, dearest Beatrice." 

The carriage came round, Violet and the rest of 
the party were soon gone, and Beatrice ran up to her 
ow^n room. 

She could not but reflect upon the sti-ange con- 
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trast her sister's state at this moment presented to 
h^ own — as great as the contrast in their conduct 
had been. How much had Yiolet rejected — ^the 
world's pleasures, and tha hand of ooe she loved f 
On the other hand, she had stifled the voice of con- 
science; and how had she prospered? The pleasures 
of the world she had already learnt to consider 
heartless and unaatis&otoxy, and the object to whom 
she had given her affections had led her into paths 
of deceit, and left h^ still painfully uncertain of his 
sincarity. 

Again ^e thought of the edmple, direct line that 
her aster had followed— above all, c^ h^ constant 
reference to the imerring Word of Grod. 

What was there in the illuminated, cross-covered 
books that ware hid in her writing-desk — (she had 
been advised by both her friends not to let them be 
seen at Northlands) — what was there in them that 
couM direct or guide her conscience? She looked at 
Violet's Bible^ which lay upon her table, well marked 
and daily read; with that love of aortUege which so 
often belongs to the yoimg, she opened it on chance, 
and her eyes rested on these wc«*ds— 

" Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; but 
whosoever shall lose his life, for my sake and the 
gospel's, the same shall save it." 

The evening passed swiftly away at the Hall. To 
Violet it was impossible anything could be more de- 
lightful — she felt, indeed, as if she were in a dream. 
How eagerly she drank in, as it were, all the Chris- 
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tian converse that fell fix>m the lips of those around 
her ! The most elementary points of doctrine and 
discussion were to her new and profitable; unused 
to anything but worldly views and ideas^ it seemed 
as if she was transported into another state of being, 
and that the veU of error and confusion had sud- 
denly dropped from her eyes. Everything seemed 
to be now in its proper pla<5e— everythii^ appeared 
to assume its just degree of importance^ and no 
more ; the earnest discussions about trifles, the slur- 
ring over of all connected with the great concerns of 
death and eternity, from which even her other's 
house, clerical as it was, was not exempt, had utterly 
disappeared. 

She could now thoroughly understand the cause 
of that sort of invisible barrier which had always 
seemed to exist between the Milwards and the fitmily 
at Northlands, the chilling influence that the real 
Christian must ever feel in the intimacy of those 
still unawakened on such subjects, and that it is not 
merely necessary to shun this kind or that kind of 
amusement for its own sake, but that one great ob- 
jection to them all is the worldly intercourse to 
which it must lead. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Breakfast was over ; Mr Mil ward was going to take 
Mr Mordaiint to see the church he had recently 
built ; the ladies talked of a walk round the grounds, 
and Captain Darcy expressed a wish to be of the 
party. Lady Margaret, however, announced, that 
Bhe should follow them when her letters were con- 
cluded, and Mrs Milward and Violet began their 
ramble, accompanied by Ranald. They had not 
proceeded fer, when a servant came running after 
them to say, that a poor woman desired earnestly to 
speak to Mrs Milward for a few minutes. 

" I am sorry our walk should be interrupted, my 
dear," said Mrs Milward ; " but if you and Captain 
Darcy will go round the shrubbery, and turn to the 
left, I shall be able to jneet you before you get into 
the park." 

With many other directions to prevent their losing 
their way, she left them on her errand of charity. 

The walk lasted long, longer than either were 
aware of; nor could Reginald or Violet have told 
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ezactl J whether thejr had tamed to the i%^ or to 
the left — ^whether they had ever got owt of "tiieahrab- 
hery, or into the paik — whj thej had not met Mrs 
Mihrardy or whether thej had ever expected to meet 
h^at alL 

Tbej letnmed at l^igth : Violet looked as if she 
had been in tears, jet there was no expression of 
acHTOw in her conntenanoe. 

All had been explained^ all had been settled be- 
tween them ; their views in life agreed as only those 
of Christiaiis am agree; nothing was wantiBg but 
what both were very sore of — the consent of Regi- 
nald's fiUher, and Mr and Mrs Bajmond. 

Old Mr Daroy bad heexk informed of Reginald's 
attachment b6l<»e the latter followed Yicdet to Lent* 
don, and bad expressed his ccffdial aatls&ctioii at the 
prospect. He wanted no fortune for his son^ tihe 
Raymond &mily were unexceptionable^ and Mr Ray- 
mond was oi the old school of elergymOD, sooh as 
alone Mr Darcy tolerated. 

Reginald bad not infcanoaed his ^ther of Violet's 
rejection of him — at first, indeed, he bad been too 
miserable to write ; then came the chajige in his mind 
and feelings on reli^ous subjects, which made it still 
more difficult for him to do so ; and when, at length, 
he returned, only two days before the Cburch Mis- 
sionary meeting, to Darcy Abbey, he felt naturally 
most anxious to avoid any explanation with his 
father at such a moment. 

It may be want of proper sympathy and interest 
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in the afi^irs of others^ it may be that the organ of 
gossip preponderates less largely in male than in 
£9male heads, but somehow it is easier to keep a 
seeret frcmi the men than from the wcmien of a 
£uxiily; and while Mr Darcy was quite satisfied to 
rest in igooranoe as to the result of his own son's 
wo<»ng, and to conclude^ from a word or two which 
dropped from Reginald^ that somehow or other it 
had not prospered, Crertrude Darcy had drawn from 
her lHx>Uier the entire history of his rejection, toge- 
ther with its cause. 

On this last subject, indeed, he was anxious to 
speak to his sister, in order to open her eyes to the 
<^e defidenc^ which had Mtherto Lted i. ■ 
their religious views. Great was his surprise to hxA 
Gertrude, who never in her life had been heard to 
articulate on religious, subjects, as deeply impressed 
as himself with all that was vital and important in 
gospel teaching. 

" But, dear Gertrude," he exclaimed, " why has 
all this been kept secret? Why did you make no 
effort to do me any good? Hardened and ignorant 
as I was, I am sure I woidd have listened to ^ou.** 

^ I speak to any one about rdigion!" exclaimed 
Gertrude. " Dear Reginald, you know my character 
and disposition; the thing would be out of the ques- 
tion. My sole duty I have long felt to be, patient 
submission to the will of my &ther. I have gone 
with him to balls, to races, suffering much in my 
mind the whole time; but it was my duty to obey 
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my fiither, and I did it j though it was martyrdom 
to me." 

" But such was not the martyrdom of the early 
Christians," answered Reginald ; " they bore a &iih- 
ful witness to the truth — ^they perished for their 
opinions ; but surely it is the doctrine that is mar- 
tyred, not ourselves, when we do what our con- 
science disapproves of." 

" I have suffered more, infinitely more, in what I 
have done, than in anything I should have resisted," 
said his sister ; " but it has ever seemed to me my 
place to yield rather than to assert myself. You 
know the Lord has His hidden ones j and may I not 
hope I am of that nimiber, though I have not courage 
to speak out, and oppose my father, as I know many 
would do?" 

" You are a dear, good little soul, Grertrude," said 
her brother ; " and I know it is your character to be 
always patient and enduring, and never asserting 
yourself on any occasion of life ; but 1 cannot say I 
quite agree with you as to the line of duty you have 
pursued. However, I must not judge of one cir- 
cumstanced differently from myself; and indeed, for 
my own part, I feel my course will be anything but 
an easy one, and I dread an explosion with my 
&ther the first time 1 have to 'differ from him openly. 
But, as I am not obliged to ask his consent when 
I may ride or walk, I am going to this missionary 
meeting to-day; and if he hears of it, I must only 
bear the brunt of his displeasm'c." 
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All this Eegiuald had found time to narrate to 
Violet ; and it was a source of real pleasure to her to 
hear that Gtertrude Darcy, with whom she had formed 
a sort of girlish friendship the year before, and who 
was now about to be connected with her by so near 
a tie, was one whose mind was alive, and whose heart 
was awakened, on the greatest and most important 
of all subjects. 

They had scarcely returned to the house, when 

Beatrice arrived in the pony chaise to take her 

sister back to Northlands. Aiffectionate farewells 

took place between Violet and the ladies at the hall, 

a benevolent smile was exchanged as they witnessed 

the emjpressement with which Captain Darcy handed 

her to the carriage, and the two sisters drove home. 
* * * * * 

It may be easily imagined that the news of Violet's 
having accepted Captain Darcy gave nothing but 
satisfaction to the party at Northlands. Mrs Ray- 
mond, whose sole objection to her daughter's reli- 
gious opinions was, as we have already seen, the fear 
that they would be injurious to her in a worldly 
point of view, felt indeed truly thankful to hear that 
Reginald had come to such convictions as could 
make her beloved child happy in the prospect of a 
union with him, while it led her to reproach herself 
heartily for her want of trust in Grod's mercy and 
providential care for the things pertaining to this 
life, and for such earthly happiness as is for our real 
good. 
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Mr Bajmond eould not but be j^eaaed at tke pros- 
pect of the very marriage he had been bo dedrous 
for three months before^ thon^ at the flame time, 
somewhat startled at hearing Ihat Captain Darcy 
had grown serious, and expressing a h<^ that he 
would not go too &r — as religion, hke ei^rytMi^ 
else, should be kept in its proper ^iace, and exagge- 
rated views of ani/ kind were always to be depre- 
eated. 

Sir Charles, as the lawyers express it, ^'fc^lowed 
on the same side,*' with, however, fewer eommeiatti 
on the religious sympathies which existed between 
the young people, of which he knew but little— 
Lady Mary, with a true wife-like consideration, keep- 
ing in the background everything likely to shodL 
or hurt his feelings. She herself was greatly de- 
lighted at Violet's intended marriage, and made 
many very sensible remarks on it to Mrs Haymond. 

" It was a great satisfection, indeed," she said, 
" and Violet was more lucky than one might have 
expected, after the foolish thing she had done in 
London, which, however, was in some degree to be 
excused, on account of her being so young, and 
knowing nothing of the world. As to their not 
thinking it right to go out, that would be no matter, 
as they would probably live in the country. Mr 
Darcy would be very likely to give them up a place 
he had twenty miles off, where his eldest son had 
lived before he took his family abroad; and there 
was no going out there, except just at the time of 
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the raoos, whioli, homg but once a year, they could 
easily avcad goung to, if they did not like it It oer- 
tainly is very odd," idie added, << how little any,of 
us know what is before us, and how one's most 
praiseworthy efforts are not always successful. To 
think, after all the pains I took about Beatrice, of 
the manner she has been treated by Lord Eustace, 
and now Violet, having so foolishly 1im)wn away her 
chance, and really flown in the &ce of ProTidence, 
as one may say, to get married so well after alii" 

The next morning Reginald was expected at 
Northlands, at about twelve o'clock, he having asked 
to be admitted at an early hour — ^feding, indeed, as 
if he could never arrive soon enough. 

Twelve o'clock came, and all were more or less 
agitated in their minds; Beatrice and Violet sat in 
their rooms, almost too nervous to speak One 
o'clock, and no Captain Darcy had arrived; two 
o'clock camo— luncheon was annoimced — and Mrs 
Baymond came up to her daughter's room. 

^* Something must have occurred to detain him, 
my dear child," she said to Violet; "you had better 
come down — ^it will look particular, your staying up 
stairs." 

Violet turned pale. 

"Some accident," she said, "may have hap- 
pened." 

" Much more likely some conversation with his 
^Bfcther," said Mrs Raymond ; " perhaps papers to look 
over, to decide what he may have to say to us. It 
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can be nothing to blame him for, dearest ; and it is 
most imlikely it can be anything unpleasant, in 
the ten miles of flat road between this and Darcy 
Abbey." 

Violet shuddered inwardly. Visions of rearing 
horses, broken gigs, and all the casualties from, which 
no road, however flat, could be quite secure, rose to 
her mind; but, with a desperate determination to 
subdue her feelings, and a mental prayer for forti- 
tude and endurance, she followed her mother and 
sister to the dining-room. 

Everybody made it a point to talk and be agree- 
able, but everybody began to feel a little awkward ; 
and when the two girls retired again to their own 
apartment, the surprise, apprehensions, and mis- 
givings of all parties were expressed more openly. 

Three o'clock came and passed. 

" We really must give him up," said Mrs Bay- 
mond. 

As she spoke, the sound of a horse's hoofe was heard 
along the village. There was a momentary pause, 
just enough for the lodge-gate to be opened, and 
Captain Darcy galloped up to the door. 

As had been previously arranged, he was shewn 
into Mr Eaymond's study, which he entered in a 
state of agitation, which plainly shewed there was 
more cause for anxiety than the fear of his not 
being accepted by Violet's parents. Almost imme- 
diately Mr Eaymond called his wife out of the 
drawing-room. 
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"Something very unpleasant has occurred/' he 
said} " you shall hear what he has been telling me, 
and we must consider what is to be done." 

The circumstances Reginald had to narrate were 
as follows -^ — 

He had returned home an hour or so after Violet's 
departure from the Hall, in order to lose no time in 
asking his father's consent to the union. 

Mr Darcy was, however, absent, and Gertrude 
became therefore the sole depositary of his secret. 
They had much confidential and interesting conver- 
sation on the happy prospects before him ; and even 
the timid Gertrude began to venture to look forward 
to some improvement in her own mode of life — 
some increase of hberty in cultivating the society of 
the clergy, and the one or two Christian fiunilies in 
the neighbourhood — and to hope for a gradual ame- 
horation under the influence of Violet, who was, as 
Reginald assured her, so irresistible, he felt convinced 
she must be the means, in course of time, of bring- 
ing their feither round to better ways of thinking.. 

In such happy dreams the day passed by ; and 
when old Mr Darcy returned to dinner, Reginald 
went to meet him with a beaming countenance, and 
a heart almost overflowing with the intensity of his 
happiness. 

Mr Darcy was considered passionate, or at least 
hasty, and not always easy to manage j but great 
liberality in money matters, great poHteness to ladies, 
and a sort of old-&shioned pleasantry of manner, 
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made him anything but an mqK>pular man aa a 
neighbour or an acquaintance. His fiunily, iiideed, 
knew him to be somewhat more difficult to deal 
with than the world might think — that he was 
arbitrary in his domestic circle, and pettish on all 
matters of opinion ; still, they were used to treat him 
wiUi deference, and to make every allowance for what 
they considered the peculiarities of his character, 
without venturing to think of him as a tyrant. 

When Eeginald went to meet him, it was at onoe 
evident that there was a cloud over his &ther's 
brow — ^he gave directions in an angry tone to his 
servants — scarcely answered his son or daughter 
when they spoke to him — and turned off hastily to 
his own room, saying it was time to dress for dinner. 

^' I fear something has occurred to vex my 
fether," said Gertrude ; " you had better put off 
speaking to him till to-morrow." 

" After dinner, perhaps," said Reginald, " when 
he and 1 are alone, he may be in a somewhat more 
placid humour." 

The cloth was scarcely removed, and the servants 
gone, when Mr Darcy, who had been alternate^ 
snappish and silent during the repast, now broke 
forth. 

" So," he said, addressing his son, " I have heard of 
yoiu* motive in going to those twaddling Milwards." 

" Truly, sir," answered Reginald, " it was not one 
you could disapprove of." 

'' Disapprove of ! " said Mr Darcy, with increased 
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violence; "you know how I disapprove of all cant 
and hypocrisy, and how steadily I have set my &ce 
against everything of the kind all my life; but in 
this case^ most particularly, you know my especial 
horror of the fellow you went to meet." 

"The fellow, sir!" exclaimed Reginald, his whole 
thoughts fixed upon Violet; " what can you mean? 
you must be imder some mistake." 

" I mean," said his father, " that canting fellow 
— that Mr Mordaunt." 

" Mr Mordaunt was indeed there," said Eeginald ; 
" but if you will allow me to explain, it was not to 
meet ^ 

" I want no explanations," interrupted Mr Darcy ; 
" I have heard enough about it — -your prayer-meet- 
ings and conventicles in London. While I thought 
you were going about amusing yourself like a gentle- 
man, and making yourself agreeable to a nice girl, 
there you were, joining with Jumpers, and Shakers, 
and Psalm-singers, and making yourself ridiculous." 

" You are mistaken, sir ; indeed you are," again 
began Eeginald. 

" Sir, I will not listen to another word upon the 
Bulgect," said Mr Darcy, growing every moment 
more violent; while Gertrude, terrified at the scene, 
buried her &ce in her handkerchief "Don't be 
a fool, Gertrude; go away. Yet no — stay; I want 
you also to hear what I have to say. If any child 
of mine turns Methodist, persists in follies such as 
thifly and disgraces my name by joining with fiina- 
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tics, I will give him or her not one fkrthing beyond 
what the law obliges me to give. / thought you 
were going to be married to the daughter of my 
old Mend and acquaintance— a respectable, steady, 
worthy man, with no cant or humbug." 

" So I was, sir; or rather so I am>" interposed 
Reginald. " If you will allow ^ 

" Sir, I will allow nothing, and hear nothing 
about that or anything else, while you eontinue in 
this state of fiinaticism; and Mr Raymond would 
hear nothing about it either, that I am^ sure of; and 
I won't have a word uttered about it in my pre- 
sence, nor about anything else, until you come to 
your senses ! " 

With this parting denunciation, Mr Darcrjr left 
the room, and retired to his library, desiring that 
no one should disturb him for the evening. R^*- 
nald and Gertrude looked at each other in silent 
dismay. 

" What is to be done?" at length exclaimed the 
former. " Gertrude, do you think he will continue 
in this state?" 

" I cannot tell," she replied. " We know these 
fits of passion seldom last long; but still, if there 
18 anything that at all times excites his bitterest 
hatred, it is the idea of evangelical religion. Dear 
Reginald, it was most unfortunate your going to 
that meeting. Of course, my feither could not fiul to 
hear of it from somebody or other." 

" You forget," said Reginald. " If I had not gone 
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there I sbocild not have met Violet ; but, inde- 
pendent of such a motive as that, which, in &ct, 
was only a day-dream of mine (for I had no reason 
to think she would be there), could I know of such 
a meeting, which all Christians ought to promote, 
taking place only six miles off, and stay away from 
the fear of displeasing my father? At my age, 
when I have been my own master for years, and 
¥rith such a &iend as Mr Mordaunt taking a princi- 
pal part — a man who has been, indeed, more than a 
&ther to me — ^reasoned with me, removed my doubts, 
borne with my prejudices, prayed with me, prayed 
for me, let his house be open to me at all hours, 
and who, moreover, was the means of giving spiritual 
comfort and enlightenment to my dear mother in 
her last illness ;— could I know he was here for 
this great object, and let a cowardly feeling of drecui 
(for it could not be called respect for my &.ther) 
keep me away?" 

" It is most true," said Gertrude. " I honour 
you for your courage, though I much fear that, in 
the present instance, you will have got yourself into 
great difficulties by it. In the state my &,ther is in 
just now, to ask his consent to your marriage would 
be madness; it would only irritate him more, and 
induce him to say something desperate, that he 
would cut you off with a shilling, or some such 
threat." 

" He has not the power of doing that," answered 
Reginald. ''I am entitled by law to something, 
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but not exactly what I afaookl like to Iblj before Mr 
Raymond as a settlement for his daughter. Befli^s^ 
we know ih^y or at least he, does not approre oi 
Violet's religions opinions^ therefore he would be the 
leas inclined to &vour the mairiage if I am in di»* 
grace with my fitther." 

In such painful dubitations the evening was 
passed. When Beginald came down to the break- 
&st-room the next morning, Gertrude whispered to 
him in a low yoice, as though the very walls had 



" My fikther seems a little better this morning. 
He is not qidte so irritable as yesterday, only very 
gloomy and silent. Perhaps, by avoiding all unplea- 
sant subjects for a day or two, he may come round 
and forget it all." 

At any other time such advice would have seemed 
easy to follow, and have saved all trouble, for Mr 
Darcy was known to get out of his fits of ax^r by 
degrees; and if nothing occurred to bring back to 
his mind the original cause, the offender was usually 
forgiven, and treated as if nothing had happened. 
Now, however, such a course was most embarrassing, 
on accoimt of the interview EeginsJd was to have 
with Mr Raymond that very morning. Still, th^^e 
seemed nothing else for it, but to bear with it all, 
and to endeavour to judge by his Other's mann^ 
when he might venture to broach the subject nearest 
his heart. 

At present nothing could be more impromising; 
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Mr Darcy returned a grufif and scarcely intelligible 
answer to his son's ^'Good morning!" and seated 
himself at break&st without another word. 

Everything went wrong; the servants were rung 
for, and reprimanded for doing the very things they 
had done the day before without causing the slight- 
est displeasure ; Gertrude^s timid remarks upon the 
beauty of the weather and the chances of its con- 
tinuance were sharply contradicted ; and as to Regi- 
nald, his &ther seemed determined to ignore his 
existence altogether. 

As soon as break&st was over, Mr Darcy left the 
room, when fresh consultations took place between 
the brother and sister. Beginald, at length, grown 
desperate, thought of foUowing his fitther to the 
library, and having a ftdl explanation with him 
directly. From this plan, however, Gertrude wisely 
dissuaded him. 

" You will only seal your own fate, dear Reginald," 
she said. '* My &ther will say something he will be 
too proud to retract afterwards ; you will be obliged 
to tell it to Mr and Mrs Raymond, and you will only 
lose Violet for ever." 

" But I shall lose her still more surely as it is," 
exclaimed Reginald. " How can 1 go to her parents, 
and confess that I dare not speak to my fitther to 
ask for a consent he ought to be but too happy to 
give?" 

" Wait a little longer," said his sister. " You may 
meet my &Aher in the garden or the farm by and 
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by ; but to follow him to his own sitting-room, where 
he has gone on purpose to avoid you, would be, be- 
lieve me, nothing less than madness.** 

<' Gertrude,** said Reginald, with a melancholy 
smile, " I began to lecture you two days ago on your 
want of courage, and intended to have said still 
more to rouse you to a martyr's spirit, but how little 
did I know in what a tender point such martyrdom 
would so soon begin with myself ! " 

At this moment, the sound of horses* feet was 
heard approaching the hall door ; — R^inald and 
Gertrude looked out of the window. To their great 
surprise, they saw their Other's horses led to the 
door, and in a minute he had descended the steps, 
mounted his cob, and trotted down the avenue. 

Reginald was in consternation. 

" Dear Gertrude,** he exclaimed, " now, indeed, 
, what am I to do] It is already time for me to be 
off to Northlands. Must I go without speaking to 
my fetherr' 

" He may return soon,** replied Gertrude ; " let us 
ask if any one knows where he was going.*' 

No, nobody knew ; the order for the horses was! 
quite sudden, and no one had heard what was Mr 
Darcy's destination. 

In desperate anxiety and impatience, Ranald let 
three hoiu^ pass before leaving home, still feeling 
that the chance of his &ther*s returning home in 
better humour made it worth while to risk the as- 
tonishment of the Raymonds, and, what he thought 
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of infinitely more, the perplexity and wounded feel- 
ings of Violet. 

At length, at near three o'clock, Mr Darcy not 
having returned, Reginald, in despair, called for his 
horse," and, as we have seen, made the best of his way 
to Northlands. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SuoH was the tale Captain Darcy had to narrate to 
Mr Raymond — a tale rendered the more painfiil and 
embairaasing from his knowing that his auditor had 
not the smallest sympathy with his new religions 
convictions ; on the contrary, that all his prejudices 
would be enlisted against him. It was told, how- 
ever, and without exaggeration, without vehemence, 
but with a calm yet earnest manner that could not 
but impress Mr Raymond fevourably. The latter 
had, indeed, seldom felt more completely puzzled in 
his life. The opinions which had got Captain Darcy 
into such disgrace with his father, were the only ones 
that could gain him any fevour in the eyes of Violet, 
who had, indeed, displeased her family three months 
before by refusing him because he had them not. It 
was scarcely the part of Mr Raymond to be offended 
with Reginald because his father had quarrelled with 
him j at the same time, any further arrangement as 
to his marriage must certainly be at a standnstiU while 
such a quarrel continued. Altogether, it was a diffi- 
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cult case, and Mr Raymond felt the less he compro- 
mised himself \>j a decided opinion, and the sooner 
he consulted his mfe, the better. After a moment's 
pause, he observed to Eeginald that it was right Mrs 
Raymond should be acquainted with the state of 
things, and, politely apologising for letting him re- 
main alone in his study, he left him to his reflections. 

Mrs Raymond was still more distressed than her 
husband. The latter concluded his narrative by 
saying — 

" You see, my dear Susan, independent of our not 
approving of the way of thinking of either of them, 
and the great fear there always is of exaggerated 
views on religion leading to Dissent and other errors, 
if Mr Darcy really throws oflf his son, and leaves him 
with but a younger son's fortune, the match ceases 
to be the eHgible one we had reason to think it." 

" True; but we must remember," said Mrs Ray- 
mond, " that even that moderate fortune would be 
sufficient for Violet, who has never been used to ex- 
pense, and whom we should have been quite satisfied 
to see married to any one she liked, with much, much 
less than we understood Mr Darcy was likely to give 
his son. By your account. Captain Darcy is by no 
means unprovided for. His allowance has been set- 
tled on him, and that and his pay would be enough 
for them to begin with ; and if old Mr Darcy should 
really disgrace himself by disinheriting his son here- 
after as much as lies in hi& power, still there will be 
enough for them to be very comfortable." 
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Mr Raymond looked greatly surprised at this new 
view of matters. "Surely the disgrace would be 
much more to Captain Darcy," he said, " for having 
offended his &.th^ by the opinions he has taken up." 

" Dear Edward, what has he done ? — gone to a 
missionary meeting, where one of the most respected 
and leading men in the coimty was in the chair; 
and made a friendship with Mr Mordaimt, who had 
attended his mother when sha was dying !" 

" Yes; but we do not know what cause of ofifence 
there may have been at that time — ^what interference 
in &mily Inatters, that might have given Mr Darcy 
a bad opinion of Mr Mordaunt." 

" There was none, beiieve me. Violet heard it all 
yesterday from Captain Darcy. Not a single re- 
quest did Mrs Darcy make in her dying moments, 
but that her children should read a chapter in the 
Bible every day, and a wish was expressed that her 
husband might become more religious. Now, after 
all, what is there in that, that you or I could possi- 
bly disapprove of?" 

" Nothing, certainly; as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, I consider reading the Bible to 
be a positive duty, though there is much that is 
very dangerous in those extempore expoundings 
and prayer-meetings that the Low Church party 
are so much given to." 

"Still, dear Edward, I know you cannot but 
think it better for people to be too religious than 
too little so. Old Mr Darcy has distressed you often 
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by that old-&shioned custom of swearins:. and by 
dkviBg his four horses about on Sunday. Now hi^ 
son will do none of these things." 

" No, SuAan; fcut how can we tell what he may 
do ) He may be a Dissenter in his heart at this 
moment, as I have always heard Mr Mordaunt was 
on the verge of being." 

" Yet Violet tells me Mr Mordaunt waa pronoun- 
cing quite a panegyric on the Liturgy, and that he 
quoted perpetually from the Articles in support of 
what he said." 

" Very odd that he should," said Mr Raymond, 
'^ considerii^ the extreme views he holds, and the 
moderation for which our Articles are so remarkable. 
However, I am happy to say I have kept out of 
controversy all my life, and hope to do so still, and 
have no wish to persecute any one for their differ- 
ence of opinion, provided their condu>ct k that of a 
Christian gentleman. But what are we to do ? 
Shall we not consult my brother and Lady Mary?" 

" Your brother is gone out," said Mrs Raymond, 
secretly rejoiced at Sir Charles's absence; "but I 
will go and speak to Lady Mary. She knows the 
world so much better than i do." 

Lady Mary heard the whole story with much dis- 
may, interrupting it with many " My dears ! " " Dear 
me's!" and other lady-hke ejaculations. 

" Well, my dear Susan," she said, " and what do 
you mean to do 1" 

'* I am come to consult you,'' said Mrs Raymond. 
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^You know Violet is really attached to fiaf^faMw 
Darcy, and I cannot bear the idea of her loeing faint 
for a quarrel which, after all, may be but temporacy ; 
and as she certainly never will marry any one idio 
does not agree with her on religions sobjeets, it is 
hard that the very &Lct of his sympathising with 
her should be the cause of their being parted." 

'' Certainly, my dear. The only tiling one can 
say is, what a pity they both make such a fim 
about their religious opinions, instead of gcHng on 
like the rest of the world ! and I certainly do think, 
as Captain Darcy knew his father disliked that sort 
of meetings, it was not qidte r%ht — ^indeed, I waj 
say, not well-principled — of him to go, unless, indeed, 
he had any reason to think he should meet Yiolet 
there; and I must say, it is in some respects wiiat 
she deserves, poor little thing, for having revised 
him before; and it ought to be a lesson to them 
both, and to all young people, not to be so head- 
strong about religion, and setting tiiemselves up 
above their elders. However, all that is over now ; 
the only thing to consider is, what is to be done?" 

" The only thing indeed, yet how difficidt 1 and 
all this time poor Violet is in suspense up stairs, 
and Captain Darcy in tortures of mind in Edward's 
study!" 

"Well, my dear, I will tell you wha^i I thinL 
Let nothing be decided at present. Let Captain 
Darcy go home — ^make every reasonable concession 
to his father — if there is any ball or race, or any- 
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thing his &1iier wished him to go to, I think it 
would be clearly his duty to do it, and indeed a 
pofiitive breach of the fifth commandment if he did 
not. K, at the end of a certain time — ^shall we say a 
fortnight 1 (I suppose nobody's ill temper could last 
long^ than that) — his &.ther continues angry, he 
must lay the afi&dr with Violet before him ; and if he 
does not then forgive him, and come forward hand- 
somely, / should say, we must break it off. If they 
are very constant and veiy miserable, you know you 
can always give in, after a time." 

" But don't you think," said Mrs Raymond, " that, 
eyen without Mr Darcy's consent, his son has quite 
enough to marry Violet 1" 

" Yes, my dear, there might be perhaps enough 
to live upon ; but how lowering for your daughter, 
and, I wiU say. Sir Charles's niece, to many a man 
thrown off by his fether in that sort of way ! " 

" Well," said Mrs Raymond, "•! believe your ad- 
vice is the best, and I wiU tell Edward of it, and 
then go and have a little talk with the poor young 
man himself." 

Gladly did Mr Raymond depute to his wife the 
ofiGlce of commimicating to Captain Darcy the result 
of their deliberations, and gladly did Reginald see 
her, instead of her husband, enter the room where 
he had been so long incarcerated. 

A long conversation ensued, in which he pleaded 
his own cause so well and so earnestly, that Mrs 
Raymond ended by acceding to his request, to be 
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allowed a short interriew with Violet in her pre- 
sence. To go without one word, without even see- 
ing her, would be, he said, treating hun like a cri- 
minal, and could Mrs Raymond say she consideied 
him as such 1 Would she say she thought the cause 
he was suffering in a bad one, that he held any 
doctrines contrary to the Word oi God, or even- to 
the teaching of our own Church I 

No ; Mrs Raymond was indeed conscious she eould 
say no such thing ; and, though sustained by many 
considerations from expressing all the sympathy with 
which he inspired her, she gave the best practical 
proof of her feelings, by going up stairs to bring 
Violet down to the library. 

The length of time that had elapsed sinee €!aptain 
Darcy came, added to the lateness of the hour at 
W'hich he had arrived, had greatly excited the alarm 
of the two sisters. Something, they feared, must 
be wrong; and, from all Reginald had told Violet 
the previous day of his fiither's prejudices on reli- 
gious subjects, they were not long in forming conjec- 
tures very nearly approaching to the truth.. When 
Mrs Raymond entered the room, the pale and 
anxious countenances of both sisters (for Beatrice's 
sympathy was as intense as the most devoted affec- 
tion could have desired) shewed that they were not 
unprepared for the intelligence she had to communi- 
cate. It was indeed some relief to them both to 
find that Mr Darcy could not be considered cog- 
nisant of the engagement, and that, therefore, there 
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was no settled opposition to the marriage, but 
merely a general feeling of anger against his son for 
his new religious opinions. 

" Oh ! it will all come right soon>" exclaimed 
Beatrice. " It is impossible old Mr Darcy can 
quarrel with his son for ever, merely because he is 
grown religious. It is not even as if he had any 
fixed views of his own, and could conscientiously 
think his son in the wrong, but it is only that he is 
prejudiced against all religion, and, I dare say, in a 
week or two, it wiU subside." 

Mrs Raymond, who herself felt hopeful, rather en- 
couraged this view of the subject, at the same time, 
however, reminding Violet, as they went down-stairs, 
that there was to be no positive engagement at such 
a moment. Violet was indeed less sanguine than 
either her mother or sister; she saw more plainly 
how veiy deep was the enmity of the natural heart 
to the gospel, how varied, yet how almost invariable, 
seemed the sufferings and persecutions of believers, 
and how frequently were their foes those of their 
own household ; moreover, she was exhausted by the 
anxieties she had gone through, and the strange 
revulsions of feelings she had experienced during the 
last two days. 

It was with trembling limbs, and a beating heart, 
which seemed to make speech impossible, that she 
followed her mother into the library. 

Most painful and agitating was the scene that 
followed, and not the less so for the efforts made by 

Q 
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both to appear calm and compoeed. Mrs Raymond 
herself too much oyercome, and too well disposed 
towards Eeginald to wish to interfere, remained at 
the other end of the apartment, while a brief and 
mournful conversation took place between the two 
who had so lately considered themselyes as about to 
be imited. Reginald asked for no engagement, but 
he asked for time to bring his fitther round to reason, 
and, when that time had elapsed, to be heard again, 
and to have it then considered whether Mr and Mrs 
Raymond would cast him off, for opinions whidi 
even they considered as no crime, and in which they 
knew their daughter, so deeply sympathised. 

A few more words passed, a few words of hope^ 
grounded on the recollection that He in whose cause 
they were suffering was the One who alone could 
order the unruly wills and affections of sinful men; 
Reginald raised Violet's hand to his lips, pressed 
Mrs Raymond's with grateful regardsf, and left the 
house. 

Two days had passed, and Violet, though out- 
wardly composed, felt more and more agitated and 
uneasy in her mind. There was not an hour that 
passed in which some change in the state of affiurs 
might not enable Reginald to return with his father's 
consent and approbation; therefore there was scarcely 
an hour whose uneventful flight did not seem to her 
laden with heavy disappointment. In this painful 
state of things, the only human comfort she experi- 
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enced was from her sister's sympathy. Beatrice, 
with the buoyancy of youth, the hopeM romance 
of a sanguine and somewhat dreamy mind, contrived 
to make everything appear in the best point of view 
— ^her admiration of Violet's self-control and patient 
endurance giving her, indeed, a sort of conviction 
thflct such virtues must be rewarded. It was, there- 
fore, a matter of painful surprise to Violet when she 
found her sbter persevered in her intention of going 
with Sir Charles and Lady Mary to Greystone Castle. 

She had never doubted that Beatrice's deep com- 
passion and tenderness for her in her present per- 
plexities would have induced her to give up a visit 
which seemed of so little importance ; and the words 
almost rose to h^ lips, '' How can you leave me at 
such a moment ? " 

Still she could not bear to express such a feeling, 
and perhaps to appear selfish and eocigeante, " It 
may be," she said to herseli^ " that I have looked 
too much to mere earthly comfort, and that it is 
more for my real good to be alone at this period. 
Beatrice may be blinded on this point, because it is 
better for me to be without her. Besides, she is 
herself unhappy, and requires the excitement of a 
new place. It is not for me to judge her." 

In this spirit, she saw them aU depart the follow- 
ing day, and, once more left alone with her parents, 
endeavoured to draw spiritual benefit from the pre- 
sent season of sorrow and anxiety. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The twenty miles' journey between Northlands and 
Greystone Castle was rapidly performed in Sir 
Charles's travelling carnage^ and at a reasonable 
hour in the afternoon the party drove through the 
gateway into the princely demesne of Sir John Sil- 
verton. 

The castle, an ancient structure, just sufficiently 
altered for modem comfort, and carefully repaired 
in a style to suit the architecture of the middle 
ages, was situated on a height ; and from the terrace 
in front might be seen vast woods extending on 
either side of the river, which flowed beneath. It 
was, indeed, a splendid possession ; and^ for the first 
time, there rose to Beatrice's mind the uneasy 
thought, Would Lord Eustace see all this, and never 
wish to transfer his devotions to her who was to in- 
herit it 1 Would her own merely personal merits, 
which Beatrice indeed rated as rather beneath those 
of her interesting friend, overbalance in his eyes the 
thoughts of being master of such a place? and if he 
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did think of it^ could Xayiera resist one so capti- 
vating] Would friendship even like hers stand 
such a trial ] 

With these thoughts full in her mind^ she alighted 
from the carriage^ and followed her uncle and aunt 
into the hall. 

How much there is in the first reception strangers 
meet with on their arrival^ and how very, very fre- 
quently the first feeling is that of chilling disappoint- 
ment! The femily either stiU out driving, or just 
gone to dress for dinner ; the groom of the chambers 
with cold respect ushering the new-comers to their 
own apartments, and leaving them there in the un- 
comfortable doubt whether a partkfine with the host 
and hostess, or a banquet of twenty people, awaits 
them, on their descending to the dining-room. All 
this is essentially English, and, as such, thoroughly 
understood to be no afiront — ^not a studied insult 
from the great to the inferior, nor from the parvenu 
to those with whom the wheel of fortune has by 
some strange caprice placed them on a level, but the 
natural, usual state of things, supposed to be good 
breeding — ^the result of being at one's ease, and the 
intention being to put others at their ease also, and 
yet generally felt by the guest as a sort of mental 
shower-bath, which gives a shock not the less for 
one's being prepared for it. 

Such, however, was not the reception given by the 
polite and prevenante heiress of Greystone. With a 
beaming coimtenance, which her deep mourning 
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seemed to temper into something like the miM moon- 
light of a summer's nighty Xayiera stood in the hall 
to receive them. With the most amiable etr^preasemaU 
to Sir Charles and Lady Mary, and the most devoted 
expressions of friendship to Beatrioe^ she led them 
into the library^ where Sir John was seated in his 
easy chair^ sufifering from a severe attach of rheuma- 
tism^ caused by the rain of the last two or three 
days. By his side sat a lady^ somewhat advaneed 
in years, and portly in size, who was introduced as 
his sister, Lady Ravendala All the usual speeches 
were gone through, Sir John hoping the party were 
not &,tigued from their journey, and Sir Charies and 
Lady Mary hoping their presence would be no in- 
convenience to Sir John in his present sufiGaring state. 
The time soon came for shewing the ladies to their 
own rooms. Miss Silverton conducted Lady Miary 
to the splendid apartment provided for her, and then 
led Beatrice to a smaller, but not less luxurious one, 
where the friends enjoyed for a few minutes the 
happiness of a ^ite a tete, 

" Dear Beatrice!" said Xaviera, " how rejoiced I 
am to see you, and how lovely you are looking! 
The country air has quite restored your complexion ! 
I hope Lady Mary won*t be bored with us here. 
My aunt, Lady Eavendale, is an excellent person, 
but a little of the old school, and has lived, as we 
Catholics have been obliged to do, a good deal out 
of the world, isolated from English society. I hope 
they wUl find some subjects of mutual interest" 
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" Oh! yes," said Beatrice; " Lady Mary is never 
at a loss, as yon know; and^ besides, they can only 
stay to-morrow." 

" So much the better, dearest ; for Lord Eustace 
comes the day after, as you may see,^^ said Xayiera, 
taking out a letter addLed to Sir John, in wM^ 
Lord EustAce annoimced his intention of profiting 
by his kind hospitality on the following Thursday. 

" And now," added Xayiera, after her friend had, 
with ill-suppressed agitation, perused the letter, " let 
me shew you my own room." 

She led her across the corridor into a bed-room 
furnished in a totally different style froixi the rest of 
the castle. No gorgeous hangings, or gilded frames, 
such as decorated the dormitories of her guests, 
but a simple room, with plain, neat chintz; a few 
books; no luxiuy but one or two arm-chairs, and a 
small so£sL 

« You are surprised," said Miss Silverton; "you 
think the apartment mesqutn; but I have my pomps 
and vanities, only I have dedicated them to Him to 
whom I owe all." 

She opened a door in her bed-room, and displayed 
to Beatrice a small chamber fitted up as a chapel or 
oratory, and Uterally dazzling with decorations and 
ornaments. 

The altar, surmounted by a picture of the Ma- 
donna and child, in a massive gilt frume, was co- 
vered with gold ; and conspicuous in the centre stood 
a crucifix, beneath which were hung, as votive offer- 
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ings, seyeral bracelets, necklaces, and ear-rings. Pic< 
tures of saints adorned the walls, on either side; in 
firont of the altar was a prie^ieu chair, with appro- 
priate emblems worked in gold, and at one side was 
placed a small table, on which lay an illuminated 
missal. The window was shaded by a splendid 
curtain of crimson and gold damask; every article 
in the room was either ornamented with gildings or 
with that massive gold embroidery more practised 
in foreign countries than in our own. 

" You see," said Xaviera, " we offer the best of 
what we have to the service of our Creator and Re- 
deemer. Can you, dear Beatrice, pr^er the bams 
and meeting-houses in which Protestants meet for 
the worship of God to such a sanctuary as this?" 

Beatrice knew not what to answer ; her mind had 
undergone many changes of late, and the charms of 
Tractarian or Romish worship had, in a great degree, 
vanidbied in her eyes ; yet she coxild not but acknow- 
ledge the beauty of the spectacle before her, and 
knew not how to answer her friend's specious calk 
for approbation. 

" Dear Xaviera," she at length replied, " I feel 
more and more what a bad theologian I am. I can 
answer no arguments. I may indeed prefer one 
side to the other, but I begin to think I never 
feel as I ought. Oh I if this terrible afiair with Lord 
Eustace was decided I Even if I knew him to be 
inconstant, I think I should prefer it to the present 
state of supense," 
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'^Should you, indeed?*' said Xaviera^ looking 
at her earnestly — so earnestly, that Beatrice was 
startled. 

"Do you know anything T* she asked with eager- 
ness. " Is there anything to make you suspect him? 
Do, dearest Mend, tell me, tell me all !" 

"I have nothing to tell," replied the heiress^ 
looking alarmed in her turn. " I was only think- 
ing — I was considering how deep must be that 
anxiety which could make you feel that even the 
worst would be a relief. Tell me, dearest, as your 
mind is thus perplexed on religious points, will you 
not have some confidential talk with Father Oswald, 
and see if, under his spiritual guidance, your scruples 
may not be finally set at rest?" 

" Xaviera," said Beatrice, " I have had time to 
reflect since we parted. I see the abyss into which 
I am on the verge of plunging. Now, dearest 
firiend, listen to me, and be not ofiended. I am no 
nearer in heart to your &ith than I was when first 
I knew you. All I feel is this : I could not resist, if 
Lord Eustace asked me to turn CathoUc; but in 
the depths of my heart I know it would be only for 
his sake, and in order to become his wife. My mind 
is at present incapable of giving a £a.ir consideration 
to religious difierences ; my heart is, alas ! too much 
engrossed by other things. Oh ! Xaviera, I am very, 
very miserable ! Now, I ask you, could you yourself 
wish me to profess the Romish faith from such mo- 
tives as that? Would not your own Church throw 
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me off, reject me, when they knew the reasons that 
actuated mef " 

*' Our Church rejects none who wish to take re- 
ftige in her maternal arms," replied Xaviera^ '' what- 
ever the motive may be. Profess our fidth, join in 
oiu* services, and I donbt not that Father Oswald 
will give you absolution for whatever deficiencies 
there may be in yoiu* belief, when he sees they are 
involuntary." 

''But is that honest — ^is that trulMulf" asked 
Beatrice in astonishment. '' Does it not startle yon, 
and shake your confidence in your own Churoh, to 
think it coidd sanction such a deception? " 

Xaviera was about to reply, when the soimd of 
a gong, in the turret close to them, made them both 
start. 

" It is the dressing bell," said Xaviera. " Dear 
friend, we must part : there is no time to lose." 

Beatrice had scarcely concluded her toilet when 
the second bell warned her that it was time to go 
down. At her door she met Lady Mary, and they 
descended the stairs together. 

The party was the same as that which had met in 
the library an hour before, with the addition of 
Father Oswald, who was introduced on the present 
occasion as Doctor Murphy. The dinner and even- 
ing passed off as well as coxild be expected, consider- 
ing the small degree of acquaintance which subsisted 
between the host and his guests. Lady Bavendale, 
though, like her brother, rather formal^ and given to 
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making polite speeches, was ready to enter into con- 
versation^ and she and Lady Mary soon found some 
mutual acquaintances to talk over; and Doctor 
Murphy, laying aside the rigidity of the confessor, 
enliyened the party, first by Italian anecdotes, and 
then by humorous Irish stories. 

The next day was passed in driving about the 
beautiful woods that surrounded the castle, and in 
seeing the antiquities connected with the mansion 
itself Altogether, Sir Charles and Lady Mary were 
well amused during their stay, and left the castle 
much impressed with their haying had a most agree- 
able visit. 

Beatrice saw them depart with a strange mixture 
of feeling. Alarmed in her aunt's presence, for 
fear of something coming out about Lord Eustace's 
intended visit, she was yet more uneasy when she was 
gone, knowing her own danger, and her incapability 
of resisting the snares and fitscinations around her. 

Lady Ravendale and the young ladies had just 
returned firom their afternoon drive, when the sound 
of carriage wheels announced the arrival of Lord 
Eustace. 

It was an awkward moment, that arrival How 
he entered the room, whom he spoke to first, what he 
said — all these were things Beatrice coxild scarcely 
have told afterwards. A mist was before her eyes — 
she felt a crisis was at hand, whether for good or for 
evil — and for real unqualified good, she knew it could 
not be. Lord Eustace's calm yet impressive smile 
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was fixed upon her; there was a perfect self-posBeeh 
sion about him that always startled her on their first 
meetmg; and gave her the chilling conviction of his 
indifierence, though a few minutes of his conversa- 
tion seemed always to remove this impression^ and 
leave her with fresh beUef in his sincerity. Now^ 
however, this painful conviction came over her mind 
with increased force — she saw his polite empressement 
to her Mend — 

" Knew her of brood lands the hdr "— « 

and wondered at her own delusion in even thinking 
he could intend to sacrifice all worldly advantages 
for her sake. 

In a depressed and cheerless state of mind, she 
descended to the drawing-room, before dinner. Lord 
Eustace was there alone. With unusual eagerness 
he rushed to meet her. 

" Tell me," he said, with earnestness, taking her 
hand as he spoke, "how are matters going onl 
Have you had much conversation with Father Os- 
wald? Have you seen the chapel? and have your 
own impressions been more or less favourable than 
when we parted?" 

" I cannot tell," replied Beatrice, with some hesi- 
tation ; " I have had so little time as yet for any firesh 
impression, and I do feel my conscience so uneasy at 
the deceit I am practising upon my parents." 

" If they are blinded, is that a reason t/ou should 
grope in the darkr sq,id Lord Eustace. ^' No, dear 
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Miss Raymond ; we must act for ourselves; we must 
let no personal influence, howeyer meritorious to at- 
tend to at other times, sway us in this. But here 
comes Father Oswald." 

That dignitary now entered the room, and he and 
Lord Eustace exchanged greetings, expressive of their 
mutual regard and respect. Lady Eavendale and 
Miss Silverton followed, and Sir John was wheeled 
into the apartment, and thence into the dinner-room, 
accompanied by the rest of the party. 

The repast went off with more animation than on 
the two previous days. Lord Eustace seemed un* 
feignedly anxious to hear Father Oswald's opinions 
on all subjects, literary and theological. After a 
time the conversation turned upon the state of 
L^land, when the priest gave an account of the 
persecutions endured by Roman CathoUcs in that 
country, narrated in so plausible a manner, that it 
was enough to take in any who had not been there 
themselves. The severities of Elizabeth towards the 
Irish, as a race, were ingeniously mixed up with the 
inevitable results of conquest at the time of the 
battle of the Boyne, and the very negative perse- 
cution of their exclusion from Parliament till the 
year 1829 ; and altogether most people would have 
risen from table with the conviction that the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland were stiU an oppressed and in- 
juxed people, scarcely even now allowed to worship 
the God of their Withers according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. 
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Tbe erening was deroled to nniac; the joong 
ladieB played mud sang; Lord Eustace Ustoied and 
admired; his manner to Beatiioe was indeed can- 
tioosy jet now and then, when sore of not beh^ 
OYerheardy something was said which con^inoed her 
the was ever in his thoa^t& 

She retired to her room in the same bewUdered 
state; she cordd compose her mind to nothing — ooaM 
decide on no line of conduct An uneasy and •ItmMrt"- 
sleepless night did but little to restoine her to com- 
posure; she rose earlier than usual, was ready to be 
dressed when the maid came in to awaken her, and 
descended to the morning sitting-room, more from 
restlessness of mind than in the hope of finding any- 
thing likely to give her any pleasure. 

As she opened the door, Lord Eustace turned 
eagerly round to greet her, but for a moment to 
Beatrice's astonishment, a look of blank dismay was ' 
visible on his countenance. Whom had he expected 
to meet? It was soon past, however, and he came 
forward with his usual empressemerU of manner. 

"You are down early," he said; "then you are 
coming with us all to witness the impressive service 
of the mass?" 

" I had not heard of it," replied Beatrice. " Is 
there, then, going to be such a service in this house?" 

" Every morning in the chapel," said Lord Eus- 
tace ; "only they do not press us — heretics," he added, 
smiling, " to join it. But you will come, will you 
not?" and he offered her his arm to conduct her. 
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as the tinkling of a small bell seemed by him under- 
stood as a signal. 

Beatrice half drew bacL 

^' Do you refuse me]" said Lord Eustace in a low 
voice. 

She felt a half-choking sensation. What did he 
mean) what could he meanl 

Not knowing what tp say, she silently placed her 
hand within his proffered arm, and let him lead her 
through the library door into the chapel. A half-- 
drawn curtain separated them from the interior; 
Lord Eustace let her go, in order to remove it, and, 
as she passed in, motioned to the right, where she 
saw Xaviera seated in a sort of tribune, while he 
himself turned to the left, and took his station nearly 
opposite to her. 

The service was performed by Father Oswald and 
two youBg priestsj^e congreg;tion consisted of the 
domestics and retainers of the castle. 

There were chantings, bowings, kneeUngs, pass- 
ings to and fro ; an exaggeration of the scenes at St 
Ethelwolfs — the service being in a strange tongue, 
was perhaps the most important difference ; the smell 
of the incense was almost overpowering to Beatrice's 
nerves; her mind was not much in a state to judge 
of anything, but the most prominent idea that crossed 
it was that the whole thing was more like the Italian 
Opera than the worship of God. 

It was, however, soon over, and the young ladies 
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having left the chapel, exchanged their usual morn- 
ing aalutationB. 

'' I had not dared to ask you, dearest," said the 
heiress, "after all you said the day you came ; but it 
rejoiced me when I saw you enter the chapel of your 
own accord." 

Beatrice pressed her hand in silence. She felt 
disinclined to give any opinion of the service at that 
moment. It had not impressed her fitvourably; 
yet she felt that she might now, at any moment, by 
an influence too powerful for her to resist, be led to 
enrol herself among the votaries of the Romish 
Church. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The day was passed unsatisfactorily. Sir John was 
confined to his room by a fresh cold, which aggra- 
vated his rheumatic symptoms; there was a talk of 
walking and of drivings but showers of rain came on, 
and made it impossible to go out. Nobody seemed 
to remain long in one room, or to know where any 
one else was. Lord Eustace looked into the draw- 
ing-room, and seeing the two young ladies together, 
drew back, announcing that he wished to speak to 
Father Oswald ; ten minutes after, he again opened 
the door, and finding Beatrice alone, he entered, and 
began conversing in his most pleasing manner, but 
on Lady Ravendale coming in, he almost immedi- 
ately sauntered out of the room. Xaviera appeared 
but Uttle, giving as an excuse the suffering state of 
her fistther, which made her attendance the more 
necessary. Ltmcheon came ; there seemed a restraint 
over everybody, but especially over the juniors of 
the party; for while Lady Eavendale and Father 
Oswald rather exerted themselves to converse. Lord 

B 
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Eustace looked abeent — depnmed; mnd Beatzieem 
oGDseqiienoe was reDdered dooMy oneuy. 

Late in the day, Beatrioe retired to her own room, 
perplexed with othera as wdl as herad^ bat eepe- 
dtJly perplexed at the conduct of Lord Eustace, 
who seemed alternately to shun and to sedL her 
society. 

Xayiera and Father Oswald stood in one of the 
windows of the libraiy, commanding a view a( 
the magnificent avenne whidi conducted to the 
castle. 

'* It must be so!" said Fathor Oswald; " a day 
or two more must suffice fen: him to make up his 
mind. There is not a point on uddch I haye not 
answered him satis&ctorily, and on which he does 
not acknowledge himself almost convinced." 

" Yes, almost ! " said Miss Silverton ; " but how 
ingeniously he avoids compr<Hnising himself by 
giving in entirely to anything you say ! I still doubt 
his coming over. Oh, when will it be at an end ! 
Father, you know not what a weight it is upon my 
mind, this strange afi^ir going on." 

" We must all bear our cross, and through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of heaven," said 
Father Oswald, turning up his eyes sanctimoniously; 
" and yet, after all, what is the severity of the trial 
you complain of?" 

" Deceit !" said Xaviera; " deceit to my friend — 
that is the only thing I lament over. When I see 
Beatrice's anxious countenance — ^when I know the 
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puigs she is enduring, and will have to endure, I 
cannot bear to think I, am prolonging her miaery," 

" Say rather, you are revenging her wrongs," re- 
plied the priest ; " matters are no worse for her than 
if she had never known you — ^nay, they are better, 
for you can offer her a pure fidth and the consola- 
tions of religion, when she finds how ehe has been 
misled by her Pithless admirer ; ^nd, instead of re- 
maining with a broken heart amidst the vanities of 
the world, she may seek for refuge in the sanctity 
of the cloister," 

" Believe me, she will never do it," said Xaviera. 
" The more 1 speak to her of our holy religion, the 
more I perceive how indifferent she is to it. In &ct, 
her heart is occupied by the one image ; and though 
for his sake she might be induced to join our 
Church, yet the charm would be broken the instant 
she discovered him to be &Ise to her." 

" But fear might influence her — ^the fear of disgrace 
—of her fiither and mother's displeasure. If once she 
had professed the CathoHc faith, she might dread re- 
turning to their roof." 

" Father, you do not know her as I do," answered 
the heiress. " I did not know her as I do now, when 
first I tried to open her eyes to the sin of heresy ; 
but I see how strong are her affections, how weak 
her religious enthusiasm. She might make a pro- 
fesBLcm of £adth imder this roof one day, and the very 
next» on finding Lord Eustace Pithless, she would 
rush back to her parents' arms ; or, if she were in- 
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duoed to take a momentary refuge in a convent, 
they would follow her^ and easily persuade her to 
return to them." 

<' If they could find her," said Father Oswald, in a 
sinister voice. 

** We should be answerable for her safety," replied 
Xaviera. " The law would protect her. We should 
be disgraced by attempting to keep her there against 
her will ; and after all, of what value would she be, 
unendowed with any fortune of her own, if not really 
joining with her whole heart in the Catholic fidth T* 

"That," said the priest, with some severity of 
manner, " is not for you to inquire. Enough for 
you is the honour of being allowed to assist in so 
great a work ; still 1 will not refuse to answer your 
difficulties. I will therefore remind you how great 
must be the advantage of such an example, a daugh- 
ter of a Protestant clergyman flying from her home 
and taking refuge in a foreign convent — for it might 
be a foreign one. But if not, let her recant if she 
dare, and return to the heresies she will have so 
solemnly forsworn ; we shall have done our part — 
you will have done your duty alike to the Church 
and to your friend." 

Xaviera gave a deep and mournful sigh. 

" It is not for me to dispute your will, or that of 
the Church," she said ; "and yet my soid revolts 
against the double deceit I am thus foimd to practise." 

" Can you care for deceiving that young Puseyite 
lord?" 
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" Lord Eustace? Oh, no!" answered Xaviera, in a 
tone of profound contempt ; " anything is too good 
for him. Indeed, I feel jealous for the honour of 
our holy Church, that she should admit so weak and 
mercenary a being into her bosom. Vanity is at the 
root of all his actions — a love of notoriety, of singu- 
larity, has evidently been the means of leading him 
certain lengths; and now the hope of becoming 
owner of Greystone will soon decide him to the 
final step." 

" Do you think there is no sincere admiration for 
our ancient and glorious &ith 1 " asked Father Oswald. 

" I think his taste may be pleased with its decor- 
tions," said Xaviera ; " but he is too much occupied 
with himself and his own frivolous pursuits, to care 
much for the realities of any religion. But oh ! re- 
member. Father, on what a precipice we stand ! If 
Kavendale returns — ^and he may return any hour or 
moment, nay, must return within the next two or 
three days— one hour will reveal to Lord Eustace the 
real state of things; and if he be still free, you lose 
your proselyte." 

" He shall not be free," replied her confessor. 
" If Lord Ravendale returns, that hour I go to Lord 
Eustace, and tell him (what, alas ! is too true) that 
Sir John's iUness makes the presence of strangers 
unsuitable, and he will at once decide to become a 
Catholic in order to obtain your hand. Tell me, has 
he yet spoken openly to you % " 

'' Yes, this afternoon ; and, according to your in- 
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stmctions, though I longed to tell him how I hated 
and despised him, I merely answered that I could 
not — dared not — listen to a heretic He aaked if 
that was the only difficulty, but I gave no repfy. 
Father, see a carriage and four coming rapidly up 
the avenue ! It is — ^it must be — Bavendale !" 

Xaviera clasped her hands, and eagerly watched 
the carriage as it approached. '< Oh ! Father,** she 
continued, '^remember how hopeless will be the task 
of persuading him to join in this deception. Be- 
turning, as he does, with the dispensation from the 
Holy See, what reason can be given to him for 
further concealment 1 '* 

" His mother must make out some story — the pro- 
priety of its being kept secret while strangars are 
here; and Lord Eustace shall be told that he must 
leave on Monday at furthest*' 

''Not tiU Monday 1** exclaimed Miss Silverton. 
'' Can all this deception be kept up for three whole 
days?" 

'' The deception need only last till Sunday^** said 
Father Oswald. " The recantation must be public, 
in the presence of as great a crowd as this neighbour- 
hood can muster. When that is over, the new ccm- 
vert is at liberty to depart the next hour, and you 
are free to inform him that the heiress of Greystone 
has long been engaged to her cousin.** 

" And Beatrice 1 *' asked Xaviera. 

'' We may leave her to Lord Eustace to gain 
over ; his persuasions, I doubt not, will do it, though 
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yours may haye fiedled; and if you are so anxious for 
her earthly future, and are yourself so mundane as 
to doubt her happiness in the peaceful retirement of 
a conyent, you can give your Mend Lord Eustace a 
word of parting advice to marry her." 

" He would not do it — ^he has no heart ; but at 
least I thank you, Father, for not forcing me to 
influence her in this matter.'* 

" Yes, but take care," said Father Oswald, in a 
stem tone, '^ that you betray us not. Miss Silver- 
ton, if you are the one to enli^ten your friend as to 
Lord Eustace's treachery, and mar the gracious in- 
tentions of Grod and the Church to her soul, your 
marriage with Lord Bavendale it is yet in our powa: 
to prevent. A few details of the line he has been 
lately taking in Italy, of the daring infidels and 
republicans with whom he has been associated, and, 
what we have hitherto graciously overlooked, his 
well-known inattention to the holy sacrament of 
confession^ and your &ther would easily be induced 
to revoke his consent to your union." 

Xaviera turned pale, her lip trembled, but she was 
silent; and, meekly bowing her head in token of ac- 
quiescence and respect to her confessor, she left the 
apartment just as Lord Bavendale was ushered in 
by another door. 

Lord RavendaJe and Miss Silverton had been 
OQgaged for more than two years. Objections had 
been made at first to their marriage, on the ground 
of their near relationship to each other, but the 
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evident advantage of thus nniting so large a fortune 
and so ancient a title, both possessed by members of 
the Romish Church, had brought the elders of both 
fiunilies to sanction the attachment of the young 
people. The court of Rome held out fi)r a time, 
but it was only in order to be more earnestly pleaded 
with, or more largely bribed; and it was with t 
view of obtaining the final consent of the head a 
the Church, that Lord Ravendale had left TCngl^nl 
about six months before, almost immediately after 
the death of Lady Silverton. 

IBjb attachment to Xaviera was ardent and de- 
voted, nor was hers to him less deep or sincere ; and 
yet the contrast between their dispositions wasmost 
striking. He was a yoimg man of impetuous and 
energetic character; early his own master, he was 
the more impatient of restraint, because but little 
used to it. His best qualities were fearless honesty 
and uncompromising zeal in the cause of truth — ^the 
very virtues in which her education had rendered 
her somewhat deficient. A keen observer mi^t, 
perhaps, detect cause to dread a stormy future where 
such differences of natural character were combined 
with such contrary views of moral rectitude; as 
yet, however, no cloud had arisen to chill their mu- 
tual attachment, or mar their prospects of future 
happiness. 

Lord Ravendale had not arrived many minutes 
before he was ushered into his mother's private sit- 
ting-room, where a short conversation with her was 
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followed by a longer and still more interesting one 
with his beloved Xaviera. Lady Ravendale had 
retired to speak to Father Oswald, from whom her 
son had brought a message expressing his anxious 
wish for a few mmutes' conversation with her. In 
about half an hour she returned with an air of im- 
portance and mystery, which, with her, was the in- 
evitable result of having had a secret confided to her. 

Lady Ravendale was by no means the wisest of 
women. Devoted to the Church in which she had 
been brought up, she was yet often found a danger- 
ous friend to it in afl&irs which it required secresy 
or real diplomacy to manage. She loved the appear- 
ance of mystery for its own sake, and required much 
tutoring to prevent her from dropping hints to the 
very last person before whom they should be ut- 
tered. On the present occasion, however. Father 
Oswald found it necessary to overlook these disquali- 
fications in consideration of her son's afiection for 
her, and her consequent influence over him, and to 
intrust her with the somewhat difficult task of in- 
forming him that circumstances existed which made 
it advisable his engagement to Xaviera should still 
remain undivulged. 

" My dear Ravendale," her ladyship began, with a 
mysterious smile, "I have something particular to 
ask you. Will you promise me to grant itl" 

" My dearest mother, 1 never promise anything 
before I know what it is; but in all reasonable mat- 
ters, your wishes are law with me." 
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Xayiera turned away in edlence. Lady Ravendale 
smiled. 

" Perhaps he is," she answered. 

** Well, if he is hoping to marry her for the sake 
of her fortime, and does not care for her, I can only 
say no punishment is too great for him, and Father 
Oswald is welcome to him, for aught I care. But 
Miss Raymond, what has she to say to it at all? Is 
she also a convert?'* 

" Well, we rather think she is," said Lady Raven- 
dale, hesitatingly ; '^ at least we think, if Lord 
Eustace joins us, she will be very likely to do the 



same." 



" But not for his sake, I suppose!" 

" I don't say for whose sake," said his mother, 
simpering; "it is a blessed thing to join the true 
Church, and we must not quarrel with the reasons 
for it." 

"But you don't mean that she cares for Lord 
Eustace 1" 

" Poor girl ! indeed, 1 am afraid she does. He 
did pay her a good deal of attention ; in &ct, she it 
was, or her aunt, who first introduced him to your 
uncle; but now he is certainly not thinking of 
A€r." 

" I think I now understand the whole affistir," said 
Lord Ravendale. " Lord Eustace, from the merce- 
nary hope of obtaining Xaviera's hand and fortune, 
is likely to turn Roman Catholic, provided he does 
not find out she is engaged to me; and Miss Ray- 
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mond will probably join the Romish Church for the 
sake of Lord Eustace^ who has jilted her, or at least 
misled her with the idea of his attachment." 

" How penetrating you are, dear Rayendale !** said 
his mother, with a contented smile ; " how quickly 
you have found it all out ! " 

" And now," pursued Lord Ravendale, " let me 
ask one question more. How long is this &rce to 
last) how soon is it hoped Lord Eustace will profess 
himself r' 

" On Sunday next," said Lady Eavendale. " Father 
Oswald says he must and shall do so then. Your 
dear uncle's illness makes it really awkward, his 
remaining, imder all the circumstances, and the 
preparations for the wedding ought to begin soon. 
Therefore Father Oswald says, if you can keep quiet 
till Simday, the day after to-morrow, he shall declare 
himself a Catholic ; and if he has done so from in- 
terested motives, we can only say it is so much the 
worse for himself." 

" And Miss Raymond 1 " 

" Father Oswald thinks Lord Eustace will en- 
courage her to do the same." 

" I understand — ^for his sake. Xaviera, is this 
your wish with respect to your Mend?" 

•* I cannot say it is my wish," said Xaviera, in a 
low voice, " nor is it my belief that she will do so. 
She is already startled at Lord Eustace's caprice of 
manner towards her, and, as she has unfortunately 
no real fistith in our holy religion, I can have no 
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wish she should be persuaded to join it under fidse 
pretences. 

'' Tou do not wish itt" ssid Lord RaTendale, evi- 
dently much relieved by her answer; "then why 
don't you tell her of his treachery^ and send her 
home to-morrow to her femily?" 

'' Oh, Bavendale, don't ask such searching ques- 
tions!" exclaimed Xaviera; "I do not tell her, be- 
cause I dare not — ^must not^— do so." 

Lord Eavendale looked steadily at her as he 
said — 

" Where do her fitmily live? who are theyT' 

" Her fiaither is a clergyman ; they live at North- 
Jands rectory, near the town of , in — shira" 

" Has she a mother 1" 

« Yes." 

** Is her mother a person of good sense, or feel- 
ing?" 

" I have never seen her, but Beatrice represents 
her as a delightful person, and devoted to her 
daughters." 

" And you can't write to the mother, and ask her 
to take her daughter away?" 

Xaviera looked expressively at him, and shook her 
head. 

" Well," said Lord Bavendale, with much vehe- 
mence, " such a tissue of deceit, of baseness, of &lse- 
hood, is beyond even my expectations from Father 
Oswald, and the rest of his class. To make two 
women the instruments in such a system — to delude 
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them into the belief that they are doing God service 
by such treachery — ^is more, far more " 

''Oh, Eavendale! for Heaven's sake, stopl** ex- 
claimed his mother; ''you forget Xaviera and I 
may have to confess every word you say!" 

Lord Bavendale looked from one to the other. 

" I (M forget it/' he replied, with sudden calm- 
ness ; " &r be it from me to add to your already 
complicated task. Xaviera, I must leave you, for I 
have a letter to write. How late does the post leave 
the Castle r' 

" In half an hour," said Xaviera. 

" Farewell, then, for the present. You shall have 
no cause to complain of me. This day and to- 
morrow, I promise that my conduct shall be such 
that no human eye could detect any undue par- 
tiality for you ; only let not Lord Eustace presume 
to pay attention to you either ; that would be more 
than I could endure." 

'^ He will not dare," said Lady Eavendale, in high 
delight at the success of her mission ; " he cannot, on 
accoimt of Miss Raymond, whom he does not wish 
should be aware of his intentions to her jfriend." 

Lord Eavendale*s lip curled with a smile of pro- 
found contempt 

" I had forgot that obstacle ; it makes the case 
indeed unique" he repUed, as he turned and left the 
room. 

"How well we have succeeded!" exclaimed his 
mother ; " wonderful ! is it not ?" 
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'* It isy indeed," said Xa^ieray emphaticallj, but in 
a tone that seemed to imply a very different meaning. 

The dressing-ben had just rung, when Miss Sil- 
vertcm sought her firiend's apartment. Beatrice was 
seated in a low chair, in a listless and desponding 
state ; as she raised her head, Xaviera perceived her 
eyes were full of tears. 

" Dear Beatrice,** she said, embracing her affection- 
ately, " how it grieves me to see you so unhappy !** 

*' I am indeed wretched, dearest Xaviera, and I 
have so wished to speak to you. I trust it is not 
Sir John's increased illness that has kept you away 
this afternoon 1** 

" No, dearest^ not altogether ; there was another 
cause. Did you not see a carriage drive up the 
avenue?" 

" I did," replied Beatrice.; " and I had feared it 
might have been another physician you had found it 
necessary to send for." 

" No," said Xaviera, smiling, " it was my cousin 
Lord Kavendale. Dearest friend, I have been aU this 
time luider a solenm vow of secresy. I dared not 
tell you the thing that most occupied my heart; 
and even now I must implore of you not to mention 
it as yet to any human being. I have been long en- 
gaged to Ravendale." 

" Is it possible!" exclaimed Beatrice, with sur- 
prise and pleasure in her countenance. " But, dear- 
est, I thought that in your Church cousins were 
not allowed to marry?" 
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" Not without the consent of the Holy See," said 
Xaviera ; " and this is the very thing that has so long 
delayed our marriage. Bavendale has been nearly six 
months in Italy waiting for the Pope's dispensation; 
but what with objections that were raised, and the 
troubles in that country, he has only now succeeded 
in bringing over the necessary forms of consent.'* 

" How strange," said Beatrice, " that what is 
t/ .ought in itself wrong, should, for the sake of 
family interest, be considered right!" 

" Surely it is for our spiritual guides to judge 
what is for our real good," said Xaviera. 

Beatrice shook her head. 

" But tell me," she said, " is your heart in this 
affeirl" 

" Oh, yes ! " said Xaviera, in a tone which left no 
doubt of her sincerity. 

" Then, dearest, I can indeed congratulate you ! 
How happy you must be! — no doubts, no misgiv- 
ings ! the same &,ith professed by both ! no fears of 
his inconstancy ! Oh, Xaviera ! 1 do so want to open 
my mind to you once again about Lord Eustace, 
to ask you what you have thought of his conduct since 
we came. Strange suspicions have come across me ! " 

" Let us have a chat to-night, when we have all 

retired to our rooms," said Xaviera ; " 1 will come 

to you after bidding my Mher good-night. We can 

dismiss our maids, and have a good long talk. Will 

that dol" 

" Yes, dearest, it will indeed ; and in spite of our 

8 
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diffisrent fitiths, I feel — I know — I have in you a true 
and sympathising Mend.'* 

They parted, to perform their respective toilettes 
with what haste they could, and were each descend* 
ing to the drawing-room, as the second bell an* 
noimced that there was no time to lose. 

Lord Ravendale was introduced to the two 
strangers. His appearance was strikingly hand- 
some, though there was a wildness in his eye, and 
an occasional fierceness in his countenance, to which 
a quantity of hair, worn in the foreign &shion, gave 
a still stronger effect. His manner to both guests 
was frank and agreeable ; and, according to his pro- 
mise, he abstained from any appearance of more 
than cousinly attention to Miss Silverton. 

Though necessarily handing her in to dinner, he 
devoted himself more to Beatrice, whose pale and 
dejected countenance began to brighten under the 
influence of his lively remarks. For a moment, it 
crossed her mind, *' should she not endeavour to ap- 
pear easy and disengaged, and not allow her capri- 
cious admirer to feel too sure of his influence over 
herl" 

The thought lent a colour to her cheek and a 
brightness to her eyes, to which, for the last two 
days, they had been strangers; and already the plan 
seemed successful, for Lord Eustace was soon watch- 
ing her intently. Seated by Xaviera, and occasion- 
ally addressing some observations in a low and 
earnest voice to her, he yet found time to glance 
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across the table, and endeayour to ascertain the 
cause of Beatrice's unwonted merriment. 

At length the ladies retired, and Father Oswald 
and Lord Eustace relapsed into their usual subject 
of discussion — ^the Eoman Catholic Church. 

Lord Eavendale sat a silent but not unobservant 
listener; the remaite made by the others failed to 
elicit any response from him, beyond an occasional 
one, reluctantly given, of acquiescence or dissent; 
his presence was evidently a gene upon them, and it 
seemed rather a relief to all parties when the time 
came to join the ladies. 

Sir John's really suffering state occasioned Xaviera 
to be absent part of the evening, and Father Os^mld 
also retired to cheer the invalid. 

" Well, dear mother," said Lord Ravendale, " after 
our long separation, I must have a little comfortable 
chat with you;" and he sat down on the so& by her, 
leaving Lord Eustace to continue a conversation he 
had just commenced with Beatrice. He seated him- 
self near her; his manner was again what it had 
been in the first days of their acquaintance. Allu- 
sions were made to many scenes they had enjoyed 
together — short as the period of their intimacy had 
been, yet it gave a feeling of old times thus to talk 
over the past. Everything was spoken of that could 
renew Beatrice's partiality for him; the gaieties 
of the season, the peaceful mornings at St Ethel- 
wolfs — all were discussed or alluded to. The near 
vicinity of Lady Ravendale and her son made the 
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subject of the Romiah Church an ungafe one, bat 
there were myBterious hints thrown out by Lord 
Eustace of the choice he should have to make ere 
long, and of which he trusted she would be induced 
also to consider ^vourably. 

. By the time Father Oswald and Xayiera returned, 
Beatrice had relapsed into the happy dreams of 
the first days of her London gaieties — dreams from 
which, however, she was for a moment startled by 
the sudden change in his manner, as he made his 
anxiety to hear about Sir John's health an excuse 
for starting up upon their entrance. Soon after- 
wards, the party separated for the night, and Bea- 
trice repaired to her room, where she anxiously 
awaited the arrival of her friend, who, by a look of 
intelligence exchanged as they parted, shewed she 
had not forgotten her promise. Time passed on, 
however, and yet Xaviera came not. Once or twice 
Beatrice thought she heard the sound of footsteps, 
and the shutting of a distant door, but no one ap- 
proached, and again all was silent. Tired of wait- 
ing, she at length crossed the corridor, and proceeded 
towards her friend^« apartment. Her knock was 
unanswered ; after twice repeating it, she ventured 
to open the door. The room was imtenanted, nor 
was there any appearance of Xavi^^'s having been 
there since they parted. The door of the oratory 
was half open; Beatrice looked in, thinking she 
might be occupied in her evening devotions, but the 
chamber was dark and empty. At length the pain- 
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ful thought camo over her, that probably Sir John's 
increased iUness caused her friend's delay, and for a 
moment she felt inclined to steal along the corridor 
towards his apartment, but the impulse was soon 
checked by recollecting how unsuitable would be 
her presence \mder such circimistances, and that the 
wisest plan would be to return to her own room, 
and await there the chance of Xaviera's being yet 
able to visit her. 

On the threshold of her door, she saw a piece of 
paper lying : eagerly seizing it, she read the follow- 
ing words: — 

" Dearest Beatrice, my fether is not worse, but I 
am prevented going to you to-night. Ever your 
attached Xaviera.'* 

This was indeed a disappointment, but it could 
in no way be helped ; and Beatrice had therefore no- 
thing for it but to endeavour to forget in sleep the 
vexation of again losing the long-wished-for conver- 
sation with her friend. 

The next morning shone bright and lovely ; but, 
as the sun glanced along the turrets and illumined 
the windows of Greystone Castle, it shone on a 
strange variety of imeasy hearts, full of restless 
cares, sinister designs, impatient longings to be free 
from thraldom, and stem resolves to inthral 
others. 

Beatrice was ready to descend, as she recognised, 
in the tinkling of the bell that called to matins, 
a soimd which, on the two first mornings, had 
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pasBed by her ear without exdtiiig any attention. 
For a moment it occurred to her — should she go 
down and try if habit would reconcile her/as it had 
done at St EthelwolTs, to what her first unbiasBed 
judgment had felt to be unmeaning superstition) 
But better thoughts came over her. She locked 
her door^ and, in an agony of feeling, flung herself 
upon her knees, and endeavoured to pray — ^to pray 
as she had not done of late, perhaps as she had 
never done before! 

Wild and oonfdsed were her feelings : she asked 
for guidance, feintly and feebly indeed, for in heart 
she knew what the right path was, but could not y 
bear to follow it; but a sort of prayer to be de- 
livered by providential means from what she had not 
strength to turn from voluntarily, rose to her lips. 
... At length the castle clock striking ten, startled 
her, and made her remember that it was time to 
join the party below. 

Having done what she could to re^^ve fr^m her 
h/ce the traces of tears and mental sufferings, she 
tremblingly descended to the break&st-room. 

The whole party were already assembled. Xaviera 
welcomed her friend with her accustomed graoefol 
affection of manner, but, to her anxious inquiries 
about Sir John, replied, in a depressed tone, that he 
was much the same. After exchanging salutations 
with the others, Beatrice seated herself rejoioed that 
the place reserved for her, being with its bad^ to 
the tall windows through which the morning sun 
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streamed with full power^ prevented her countenance 
from bemg observed 

'' What a nice day it would be to go and see the 
views at the other side of the river!'* said Lady 
Bavendale, addressing her niece. ''Don't you think, 
Xaviera, we might take our friends over there T' 

"Dear aimt," replied Miss Silverton, *'I fear I 
am just now a bad hostess; I must depute you to 
do the honours of the environs, for I feel I ought 
not to leave my father; and I must again apologise 
if I absent myself a good deal from my friends this 
morning." 

She used the word in the plural, but her eyes 
glanced at Beatrice. A sudden thought struck the 
latter. 

"Dear Xaviera," she said, " I cannot but feel how 
irksome it must be to you imder your present 
anxieties to have to think about amusing or attend- 
ing to me. Do let me go back to Northlands, and 
I can come and finish my visit here when Sir John 
is recovered. It would indeed be a much better 
plan." 

She spoke earnestly, as if she was resolved her 
vdsh should be carried out. It had indeed struck 
her forcibly that this might be a providential open- 
ing for her going back to Northlands at once, before 
there was any necessity for taking a decided step 
with respect to the change of religion Lord Eustace 
so often hinted at 

" I also feel de trap,'' said Lord Eustace, in a sub- 
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dued tone ; "and, unimportant as my presence must 
be^ compared with that of Miss Raymond, I was 
about to offer to withdraw for the present." 

<<0h dearl*' said Lady Rayendale, looking over 
at Father Oswald — " I think it would be a great pity. 
Xaviera, you would be quite unhappy if your friends 
were to go." 

<* I cannot but say," observed Father Oswald, to 
Lady Ravendale's great astonishment, "that the 
suggestion of Miss Raymond and Lord Eustace is 
both a considerate and a judicious one. Though 
much regretting to Jbiave to take part, as it were, 
against Miss Silverton on this occasion, yet I do 
think it might be better if her mind was not to be 
distracted from her filial duties." 

As he paused for an instant, Xaviera seemed ready 
to assent. "Perhaps, indeed," she began; but Father 
Oswald, who apparently did not hear her, continued 
his address. 

" As of course it would be impossible for any one 
to leave to-day — ^horses not ordered, no preparations 
made, and Sunday close at hand — all that could 
now be done must be with a view to Monday." 

"But why so?" said Beatrice, eagerly; " I am 
sure there would be no difficulty about me. K Miss 
Silverton would send me half way, that is, to the 
town of X , the hotel there is kept by the for- 
mer steward of my grandfiither, Sir Edward Ray- 
mond. I have only to drive up there with my maid, 
and he would send me safely home in one of his car- 
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riages, with a groom who has often driven me when 
I was a child." 

Xaviera glanced towards Father Oswald, who 
looked rather shocked. 

" I do not know how the march of intellect may 
be suppoaed to sanction such wUd proceedings," he 
said ; '' but I confess I should think that Lady 
Ravendale and Miss Silverton — ^in &.ct, that we all 
had done our duty very badly in allowing you to 
leave this house in such a manner." 

" There is no necessity for it either," said Lady 
Bavendale. ** My dear brother is not so ill as to 
alarm us, only it may be duU for others when 
Xaviera and I must be so much with him. Xa- 
viera, my dear, you would not let your Mends go 
in such a hurry as this ?" 

There was an awkward pause ; Xaviera felt that 
Bavendale's eyes were fixed upon her, at the same 
time that Father Oswald, with his basilisk glance, 
kept her in control. The anxiety of Beatrice, of 
which she well guessed the cause, and the impossi- 
bility of her yielding to it against the commands of 
her spiritual guide, were to her distressing in the 
extreme. Tears rose to her eyes as she endeavoured 
to speak. 

"We are alarming Miss Silverton," interposed 
Father Oswald, " as if there was really serious cause 
for uneasiness, and we are distressing her by the 
idea of so sudden a break-up. Besides, I will take it 
upon me to say, our respected friend himself would 
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be shocked beyoiidiiieMareif heheudof hisgaeBta 
departing without a moment's warning. No ; lei it 
be on Monday, and to him at kaat it need not 
seem the resolt of his indisposition, bat of their 
other engagementB.** 

There was no oontroTorting this. Beatiioe ao- 
quiesoedy in silent despair, peroeiTing how imposBible 
it would be to stem the tide of opinion that ran so 
strcHig against her. Lord Eustace murmured aome- 
thing about ''reprievey" ^ fear of intruding'* €<oeisra, 
and after a short time, break&st bdmg oyer, the 
party rose from table. 

Beatrice in vain endeavoured to see Xaviera alone. 
Lady Ravendale accompanied them into the draw- 
ing-room ; and when her niece left it, and Beatrice 
was about to follow, Lady Bavendale kept her in 
conversation so pertinaciously, that she could not 
tear herself away, without being guilty of positive 
rudeness. At length there was a pause, and Beatrice 
made her escape. As she approached the lilnrary 
door, Lord Eustace was seen coming out of it. 
Beatrice was about to pass on, when he arrested her 
with unusual earnestness of manner. 

'' Miss Raymond," he said, '' let me speak a few 
words to you. I have been watching so anzioualy 
for this opportunity. You will not refuse me five 
minutes' conversation)'* 

With a beating heart, Beatrice entered the li- 
brary, and Lord Eustace followed her. 

'^ We must at length," he said, '* come to a de- 
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cision on this most important subject. Oh! Miss 
Raymond, how much does it involve for each of us ! 
Would that I could feel sure you agreed with me— 
that I should not have to take this step alone, and^ 
after all our converse on such high and holy things, 
leave you still in a state of darkness and uncertainty ! 
Surely the meagreness, the deadness of the Anglican 
Church must displease your taste and imagination 
— its sectarian character must have become so ap- 
parent to you since you have had the blessing of 
intimacy with members of the ancient fidth." 

" I cannot say it strikes me in that point of view," 
said Beatrice, determining at length to speak the 
truth, though she felt it was the death-knell of all 
her hopes. '^ I often wish I was more religious, like 
my sister, and then I think I should feel no defi- 
ciencies in our own Church ; but indeed I have had 
no time to study the Roman Catholic doctrines since 
I came here. I don't feel i^irther advanced in ac- 
quaintance with them than I did in London." 

"And you will judge for yourself?" said Lord 
Eustace, in a tone of afiectionate remonstrance*-* 
more affectionate, indeed, than he had ever been be- 
fore. " You will let no one guide you, counsel youl 
You will not take the opinion of any to whom your 
. . . spiritual interests might be precious? Dearest 
Miss Raymond, you are not so hard-hearted, so 
logical, so merely reasoning) You know there are 
those who are, as it were, yearning over your soul, 
believing you to be in peril, dreading to leave you 
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to tread alone the mazy path of Belf-gaidiiig Protes- 
tantism, and are you obdurate?" 

Beatrice trembled violently; it was not the theo- 
logy, but the tone and manner, that went to her 
heart. Could she doubt him? could she suspect he 
would say so much— express so deep an interest in 
her, and not follow it up by an entreaty that she 
would unite herself wiUi him in earthly as well as 
religious bonds? Yet why did he not say it? Must 
he have the sacrifice first, independent of all human 
motives? 

At this moment the door opened, and Lord 
Ravendale walked into the room. Apparently he 
saw not Beatrice's agitation, nor guessed the inter- 
esting nature of their conference, for, instead of draw- 
ing back, he advanced with a frank and cheerful 
coimtenance, and addressed her. 

" Miss Baymond," he said, " I hoped to find my 
cousin here with you. She has got a temporary 
reprieve from her duties with Sir John, and has been 
looking for you, I iancy to propose a walk or a drive 
to you." 

" I will go and look for her," replied Beatrice, 
thankful for the excuse for leaving the library. 

She ran swiftly up stairs* to Miss Silverton's 
apartment, but the door was open, and it was empty. 
She then proceeded to her own, thinking her friend 
might have gone there to seek for her, but was again 
disappointed in her search. More than ever anxious 
to speak to her, and impart to her the distracted 
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state of her heart, she re-descended the stairs, and 
carefully avoiding the passage near the library, from 
the fear of its being still occupied by Lord Eustace, 
she turned towards /the saloon, where the ladies 
usually sat. The door was half open, and she looked 
in. Xaviera was there, seated opposite to her, while 
Lord Eustace was leaning ov^ to speak to her with 
an air of even more tenderness and devotion than 
he had exhibited to Beatrice a quarter oi an hour 
before. 

As Beatrice advanced into the room, she thought 
Xaviera must see her, but she moved not, gave no 
token of recognition ; Lord Eustace had his back to 
the door, and saw not that any one had entered. 

" Oh 1 Miss Silverton>" he exclaimed, " am I then 
still doomed to this imcertainty ? Am I to have no 
answer, not even a sign to cheer me at such a mo- 
ment, to tell me, that, the one obstacle removed, 
you will look upon me fetvourably?" 

Beatrice stood for a moment transfixed in horror 
and amazement. She had heard enough ; silently 
she turned and left the room. 

Words could not describe the stimning sensations 
of that moment ! The realisation of all that she 
had sometimes dreaded, end the fidntest idea of 
which had seemed too painM for her to contem- 
plate, had arrived ! She wondered at her own com* 
posure as she slowly re-ascended the stairs towards 
her own apartment. As she approached the door, 
she heard the soimd of some one swiftly pursuing 
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her ; pale and agitated, Xayiera rushed up, and 
clasping her by the arm, hurried into her own morn- 
ing room, and locked the door. 

Beatrice, incapable of speaking, sank into a chair, 
while Xayiera, with a vehemence of manner, such as 
she had never exhibited before, threw herself on her 
knees by her, in floods of tears. 

'' Beatrice 1" she exclaimed, ''I know you must 
hate me at this moment; and yet no words can tell 
how deeply I feel for you ! At length I am free, 
for you have discovered the truth, and my speaking 
reveals nothing ! Oh ! how I have longed to warn 
you of his treachery, but I was bound to silence l** 

Beatrice looked at her in tearless composure. 

"You wished to warn me of his treachery," she 
said, " and yet you were allowing his addresses ! 
Yourself engaged, and, as I imderstand, attached to 
another, what object could it be to you to withdraw 
his heart from me r' 

"1 never attempted to withdraw it,** exclaimed 
Xaviera. " From the first visit he paid my &ither 
after our meeting him at your house, it was evident 
that his object was to ingratiate himself with me for 
the sake of my fortime. He had no heart to care 
for you. Vanity alone had led him towards you — 
mercenary motives to me ; but though, alas ! obliged 
to leave you in ignorance of his baseness and &lse- 
hood, I have made your position no worse than it 
would have been ! / have not turned the scale 
against you, or shaken the devotion of one who was 
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only wavering or capricious ; he was too worldly to 
think of any one from mere disinterested affec- 
tion." 

"But you misled me," said Beatrice, bitterly. 
" The first evening you met him, you yourself flat- 
tered me about his devotion to me." 

" I said it thoughtlessly," answered Xaviera, " im- 
conscious of your real, deep attachment, and think- 
ing he was merely a &,vourite partner. I made the 
observation with certainly not sufficient grounds, 
but at least I thought not otherwise. I know — ^for 
I am often reproached with it by Bavendale^I have 
a habit of saying what is flattering more than what 
is true. I have been brought up to do so ; but, 
believe me, I meant no harm by it, and when, in a 
day or two, the reality of your affection for him 
broke upon my mind, I would have given anything, 
anything I had to give, to have at once enlightened 
you, and said, ' he is false, and unworthy of you.' " 

" And who prevented you?" asked Beatrice ; 
« was it Father Oswald 1" 

Xaviera nodded her head in token of assent. 

"Then he has known all this sad af&ir? I 
thought you told me you confessed nothing which 
concerned others." 

" Such is the rule," said Xaviera ; " but the good 
of the Church being the paramoimt object of every 
pious Catholic, that rule must vary according to 
circumstances. I hoped to convert you, and there- 
fore it was necessary Father Oswald should know 
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whatever could tend to that. But^ do me justioey 
Beatrice; since onr first conversation on your arrival 
here, I have made no farther effort to mge you to 
belong to onr Church, nor have I said of late one 
word to help to mislead you with respect to Lottl 
Eustace : I dared not be the one to open your eyea^ 
but at least I left you to follow your own judg> 
ment." 

" Yes,** said Beatrice, '' I feel indeed it was my 
own vanity that misled me." 

" Say rather, it was his perfidy. Could you hear 
him utter the things he has said to you, and not 
have felt as if it were the grossest injustice to kim to 
doubt his sincerity?" 

" It is true," said Beatrice ; " and even now, how 
earnestly he implored of me to join with him in 
professing your faith ! What can be his object ) Is 
his zeal so great, he can have recourse to such deceit 
to gain even an unwilling proselyte?" 

"His zeal!" said Xaviera, contemptuously; "he 
has too little heart to have any real zeal for any 
religion ! No, rather it is his vanity ; he could not, 
though hoping to gain my hand and fortune, bear 
to relinquish his influence over you. Such are the 
miserable workings of vanity in the human heart, 
that he would have liked to make a convert of 
you even to his own inconvenience. I could not 
but observe, when for a moment you seemed to talk 
with pleasure to my cousin, his eye was upon you ; 
his restless vanity recalled to him the necessity of 
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again spreading for you nets and meahes which I 
think heiiad been of late less anxious about. Oh^ 
Beatrice ! dearest and. much injured M«nd ! you 
have had a deep and bitter lesson of the vanity of 
the world and the wickedness of human nature, and 
never, never shall I cease to grieve at recollecting 
how much deeper I have been forced to make that 
wound ! And yet one thing I can truly say — it was 
done in love to you. I longed to bring you into 
that fold I- believed to be the only safe one. I 
thought if it was your fate to be thus treated by 
him to whom you had given your youthful afiec- 
tions, our Church offered sanctuaries for the broken 
in heart, and gave peace which the world gives not. 
I thought all this at one time. Of late, perhaps I 
have thought it less : it may be that the part I have 
been forced to act, though it could not shake my 
&ith in the only true Church, has made me doubt 
the infallibility of my spiritual guide; at least I 
have come to the conviction that it could not take 
from your imhappiness to be shackled to a system 
in which you had so Uttle beUef ; and, bitter as is 
this moment to me, I rejoice it comes in time to 
rescue you!" 

"But why did not you enlighten me yourself 1" 
asked Beatrice ; " what could Father Oswald have 
done, except inflict some miserable penance, if you 
had told me the truth about Lord Eustace?" 

" I scarcely dare answer that question," replied 
Xaviera. 
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<^ Because you must confess it afterwards,** ex- 
claimed Beatrice. ^'Ohl Xayiera, does not jour 
reason^ does not your conmion sense, revolt against 
such a system! Can that religion be true which 
involves and requires such miserable espkmnagef^ 

'' I must not consider at present whether it is or 
not/* said Xaviera, with a half shudder; ''you 
know not how complicated is my position. It is 
for Ravendale's sake I have endured so much. He 
does not stand high in the opinion of the Church, 

and if I displeased But enough of this ; I must 

not thus reveal the secrets of my prison-house. 
Perhaps till two days ago I never felt it to be 
such.'* 

At this moment a knock at the door obliged 
Xaviera to open it, and see what was wanted. Her 
maid stood outside. 

'' Mrs Raymond, ma*am,** she said, ^^ is in Miss 
Raymond's room, and wants to see her inunedi- 
ately." 

"Mamma come! and asking for me!'* exclaimed 
Beatrice. " Oh ! Xaviera, something must have 
happened at home! My father ill, perhaps, or 
Violet ! Oh, I ought not to have left her at such a 
time!'* 

"Dear Beatrice, if your &ther or sister were 
ill, your mother would not have been able to leave 
them even to come over for you. No; I think 
I know — at least I guess — what is more likely 
to be the cause. Your mother has heard we are 
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tampering with you, and is come to take you 
away!" 

^^How could she hear it?" asked Beatrice; ^^ there 
was no one here to write about it." 

" No one till yesterday," said Xaviera. 

" Till yesterday ! what can you mean) who arrived 
yesterday] — except indeed your cousin : surely he 
would not care, would not be likely" 

" Ask me no questions," said Xaviera ; " I must 
not reveal what I have surmised : yet I will say my 
chief comfort this last evening and morning has 
been, that you would be sent for in time. And 
now, dearest, ferewell. Your mother will, of course, 
be violent against me. It could not but be painfid 
for her to see me, and most probably she will insist 
on your not seeing me again, for fear I should en- 
deavour to influence you, or make you pledge your- 
self by some secret vow. She need not fear me, if 
she knew but all ; but 1 deserve to be hated by all 
belonging to you, and for the present I must submit 
to it. The time may come when they will judge of 
me less harshly, and when you yourself will think of 
me as one to be pitied rather than blamed. Dearest 
Beatrice, before we part, say, can you forgive me ?" 

Beatrice, in floods of tears, embraced her aflbc- 
tionately. 

"Forgive you, Xaviera!" she exclaimed; "Oh! 
you know not how small a portion of resentment I 
am capable of feeUng towards you. I see, I see how 
you have been misled by a &lse sense of duty, and 
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controlled by the tyranny of others. Bo not think 
I can ever cease to love you. Bnt^ oh ! how I dread 
the meeting with mamma ! I scarcely know how to 
foce her." 

''She has a mother's heart," said XaTiera; ''she 
will not be angry with you for errors that ha^e 
made yourself so miserable. Go, dearest, and may 
you yet find peace in your own home, amongst those 
you love." 

Again the maid knocked at the door. 

" Mrs Raymond, ma'am, desires me to say she 
is in a hurry, and b^ Miss Raymond will come 
directly." 

With a silent embrace, the fri^ids parted, and 
Beatrice tremblingly entered her own room, where 
her mother was awaiting her arrival, in a state of 
desperate agitation and anxiety. 

" Beatrice ! " she exclaimed, rushing to meet her on 
her entrance^" have I come in time to rescue you 
from these designing people 1 Tell me, my child, 
you have not been persuaded to profess yourself a 
Roman Catholic?" 

" No, mamma, I have not," replied Beatrice ; 
" indeed I have not." 

" Thank God ! " ejaculated Mrs Raymond : " Bea- 
trice, I am come to save you ; this is no time to re- 
proach you. It was indeed I myself who was most 
to blame, in trusting you away from me, with people 
of whom I knew nothing. But come ; I have, as 
you see, had your maid here in your absence, your 
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clothes are packed up, and nothing remains but for 
us to leave this odious place." 

'' Mamma/* said Beatrice, ''you need not be afraid 
of my not being willing to accompany you ; but do 
tell me, first, how have you known of the state of 
things here?" 

" From this letter," replied Mrs Raymond, shew- 
ing her a note in a handwriting which Beatrice was 
not acquainted with. It ran as follows : — 

"Madam, — If you wish to save your daughter 
from the machinations of those who are endeavour- 
ing to beguile her into the Romish Church, you are 
recommended to start for Greystone Castle directly 
on receiving this; another day, and you may be too 
late." 

A thought rushed across Beatrice's mind. It was 
evidently the writing of a man and of a gentleman. 
Xaviera had hinted something about Lord Raven- 
dale. He was indeed the only person who was at 
all likely to have known of the transactions going 
on, and to have disapproved of them. There was 
no time, however, to consider that part of the sub- 
ject; the point now was, how to leave the castle 
with as little of a scene as possible. 

" Mamma," she began, addressing her mother with 
a desperate resolve at composure, " I will tell every- 
thing to you when once we leave this house ; not a 
4Bingle circumstance shall be concealed from you. 
But, oh ! let me not have to leave this house as a 
criminal or a victim ! You know not how truly 
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thankful I am for your arrival; then let them not 
have to say that I leave them imwillingly. Let us 
go down together^ take leave of Lady Ravendale and 
the rest of the party, and say you have come for 
me, wantmg me imexpectedly at home. Oh I you 
know not/' she continued, more passionately, seeing 
her mother looking wavering and half suspiciously 
at her — "you know not how much better it wiU be. 
I have not time to explain all now ; it would take 
hours ; but, believe me, I would not ask what I do, 
but for the certainty that, when all is known to you, 
you will yourself perceive the advantage of our hav- 
ing taken oxu: departure with composure ; and, oh 1 
judge not harshly of Xaviera ; of all concerned, she 
is, perhaps, the least to blame — she and her cousin, 
Lord Eavendale, who, I cannot but suspect, was the 
writer of that letter." 

" Then who are the rest of the party?" asked Mrs 
Raymond. 

"Lady Eavendale and Father Oswald," replied 
Beatrice — "and," she added, coloiuring deeply, "Lord 
Eustace Fitz-Eustace." 

Mrs Eaymond started, and looked earnestly at 
her. 

" And you want to bid him fiurewell ?" she asked. 

" I do," said Beatrice ; "at least I want that he 
should see I can go without sorrow. But let ub 
hasten down stairs ; I am as anxious as you can b» 
to be gone." * 

With increasing astonishment, Mrs Raymond 
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watched her daughter as she proceeded to bathe her 
eyes, put on her bonnet, and prepare to accompany 
her down stairs. There was a composure and de- 
termination in her manner which struck her for- 
cibly, and made her feel it impossible to disbelieve 
her assurance, that she herself would approve of her 
conduct when all was made known to her. 

Beatrice was soon ready, and, with a heightened 
colour and excited look, which effectually banished 
all traces of tears and sorrow, she condi^cted her 
mother down stairs, having first ascertained, on 
passing Xaviera's room, that it was empty. The 
entire party were assembled in the room, and Miss 
Silverton had just commimicated to them Mrs 
Raymond's arrival, when Beatrice and her mother 
entered. 

'' I have come to take leave of you. Lady Raven- 
dale," said Miss Raymond; '' let me introduce mam- 
ma to you. My departure is very abrupt, but I am 
wanted at home, and she has come over for me." 

'^ But not to-day, surely,** said Lady Ravendale, 
looking round in dismay to catch Father Oswald's 
eye, who, however, seeing at a glance how useless 
would be any attempt to detain Beatrice, put on a 
careless and indifferent expression of countenance. 

" Yes," said Mrs Raymond, endeavouring to imi- 
tate her daughter's calmness ; " I must take Beatrice 
back immediately; I promised her £Etther she should 
return this afternoon." 

Xaviera now approached, and Beatrice introduced 
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hex mother and her friend to each other. Mrs 
Bajmond, impressed by what she had been told of 
her being the most excusable of the party, held out 
her hand to her, and said something of apology for 
thus abruptly carrying away her daughter, but 
adding, that the horses must not be kept waitii^, 
requested leave to ring for the carriage. 

" I wiU not attempt to detain you," said Xaviera ; 
'' by your coming so unexpectedly, I suppose Bea- 
trice is much wanted at home, and can only express 
my deep regret that her visit should have ended so 
soon.'* 

The whole party now accompanied the departing 
guests into the hall. Lord Bavendale o£fered his 
arm to Mrs Baymond, to hand her into the car- 
riage. There was a hurried leave-taking between 
Beatrice and her friends. Lord Eustace walked by 
her side towards the carriage, saying, as he ap- 
proached it — 

'* Is this your answer. Miss Raymond ? Is this 
our final parting ] Are you going willingly, or is it 
merely in temporary obedience to your mother 1" 

" Willingly," replied Beatrice, in a firm voice ; 
"it is my own conviction that it is for the best 
Farewell." 

There was no time for more, Lord Bavendale 
stood close to them. Lord Eustace coolly turned 
away without handing her in ; and when Beatrice 
looked back to make a parting salutation to those 
standing at the door, he was seen sauntering 
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through the hall, looking at the armour hung up 
around it. 



Long before Mrs Bajmond and her daughter had 
reached their own home, Beatrice had narrated the 
entire history of her past sorrows and follies, and had 
found in her mother's compassionate sympathy and 
free forgiyeness more eonsolX thai. ^Ld hoped 
any earthly friend could haye giyen her. But her 
mental sufferings now began to tell upon her frame, 
and when she arriyed at Northlands it was with 
difficulty that she was taken out of the carriage, 
and carried up to her own room. Her head throbbed 
fearfully — she seemed scarcely conscious of what was 
going on — and, on the yillage doctor being sent for, 
he pronoimced her to be in a neryous fever, and to 
require the utmost care and quiet. 

Nearly a week had passed before Beatrice's illness 
had in any degree abated, and then it left her in a 
state of weakness which was scarcely less alarming. 
The physician, howeyer, expressed no fears for her 
life. The neryous system, he said, had imdergone a 
great shock, and it would be many weeks before she 
recoyered; but, with care and quiet, there was no- 
thing serious to apprehend. A shock of any kind 
might, indeed, be fittal; but that, of course, her 
anxious friends would be able to guard her from. 

Mrs Raymond and Violet watched her alternately 
and together with ceaseless devotion. Their atten- 
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tions seemed pleasing to her; but she made no at- 
tempt to converse, or to renew, by questions, the 
excitement of the previous week. It seemed, indeed, 
as if her mind required repose, and as if the half- 
stupified state in which most of her time was spent 
was necessary to restore her shattered nerves. 

The anxiety Violet was imder about her beloved 
sister, in some degree drove the recollection of Regi- 
nald Darcy from her mind; yet there were moments 
when she could not but remember that the fort- 
night, which had been suggested by Lady Mary as 
the period of his probation, had almost expired, and 
that he would soon be likely to come, either with 
his fiither's consent, or else, without it^ to throw 
himself upon the mercy of her parents. The time, 
indeed, seemed most &,vourable for such an expe- 
riment. Mr Raymond, more moved from his usual 
equanimity than he had been ever seen to be before, 
and equally shocked at the heartless worldliness of 
Lord Eustace, and the scheming and plotting of 
Beatrice's Roman Catholic friends, was never so well 
disposed to soften in &,vour of the evangehcal tenets, 
and to believe that, provided, as he said, people took 
care to be as moderate as they could, and never in 
any way to t^jt themselves up with dissenters, there 
was in their doctrines a preservative against fiJae- 
hood and treachery such as could not be found in 
any other kind of religion. Mrs Raymond peroeived, 
with deep thankfulness, the workings of his mind, 
and only wished she had more courage to endeavour 
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to shew him where their own past conyictions and 
conduct had been erroneous or defective. But this 
was a delicate and difficult matter to begin; and she 
could therefore only hope and pray^ that, as time 
went on, the truths which were daily becoming more 
precious to herself, might also be brought home with 
power to his soul. 

Meanwhile, the state of af^drs at Darcy Abbey 
was slowly but gradually improving. Reginald bore 
with calmness and fortitude all his Other's ill temper 
and ill manners. Had there been disputes, he would 
have felt himself called upon, as a man and a Chris- 
tian, to maintain his own opinion, and give a reason 
of the hope that was in him. But, fortunately, Mr 
Darcy never argued; he only stormed when much 
excited, and grumbled when the fit was passmg 
oflf. 

The fortnight was about to end, and Reginald was 
hourly consulting Gertrude as to whether he should 
broach the subject of his marriage. His sister, ever 
timorous and apprehensive, was in &.vour of putting 
off the experiment as long as possible; but agreed 
finally with him, that it would be out of the ques- 
tion doing so beyond the period of probation fixed 
upon by Violet's £Etmily. On the day fortnight, 
therefore, of his interview with Mr and Mrs Ray* 
mond, Reginald descended to the break&st-room 
with a beating heart, but a firm resolve to lay be- 
fore his &ther his engagement to Violet^ and to 
ascertain whether, in spite of his recent displeasure 
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against him, he was willing to sanction it, as he 
would have done three months before. 

Mr Darcy seemed, however, in rather an unfor- 
tunate mood that morning. 

" Here," he said, addressing Reginald gruffly (he 
had never shaken hands with him since their quarrel) 
— " here's a letter firom Basil After keeping us two 
months without a Hne from him, the Oxford vaca- 
tion nearly over, and we not knowing where he was, 
he writes a long letter from Rome, in such pale ink, 
and so crossed, I can't read a line of it. Here 
were we wondering whether he had been swallowed 
by an avalanche, or tumbled down a precipice, in 
Switzerland, and, all the time, there he was at Rome 
— ^having never left it, I conclude, by his dating 
* Still at Rome* — staring about him, I suppose, at 
the ruins ! " 

Basil was the youngest of the family, and was 
now travelling abroad, preparatory to his last term 
at Oxford. He was a weak-headed youth, with a 
strong turn for ecclesiology, and had during the last 
year alarmed Oertrude a good deal by giving in to 
the Oxford school of teaching. Of this Reginald, 
himself at that time indifferent to the subject of 
religion, had seen and known notibing; and it was 
only within the last few days that his sister had 
opened to him about it, and imparted to him her 
fears that Basil was, amongst foreign churches and 
foreign priests, imbibing a still deeper love of the 
errors now creeping into our own Church. 
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Reginald took the letter from his hther, and, in 
obedience to his wishes, b^an to read it aloud. Its 
contents were as folloWb :^— 

" My dear Father, — I believe I have been rather 
long without writing to you" — 

" Eather long, indeed 1 " growled Mr Darcy, ''when 
the fellow hasn't sent us a line these two months!" 

— " But the fisict is, 1 have been so occupied, I 
have had no leisure to write." — 

" No leisure to write to his own fether !" inter- 
rupted Mr Darcy ; " well ! he is a cool hand, to be 
sure!" 

— "I think it now, however, my duty to do so, 
in order to let you know, that, after many struggles, 
and mature deliberation, I have at length been re- 
conciled to the Church."— 

" Reconciled to the Church ! " exclaimed Mr Darcy ; 
" what on earth does the boy mean? He never made 
any objection to the Church, that I know of. Once, 
indeed, I remember his asking me whether, as a 
parson, he might hunt in a red coat — ^he was always 
fond of colours and gewgaws ; — ^but I said, No ; that 
was out of the question; he might himt every day 
in the week, if he pleased ; but a parson must make 
up his mind to wear a black coat for the rest of his 
days. And he said then, he should not so much 
mind, provided it was cut in some new-fangled way 
he said they were cut at Oxford! — Well! so he is 
only now reconciled to it, after all !" 

— " I do not know whether you will at first be 
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startled at hearing this decision; bat I have no 
doubt 1 shall soon have the pleasure of bringing 
you round to my views, by* laying before you the 
imanswerable arguments, both of Dr O'Shaughnessy 
of the Propaganda, and of Padre Silvestro, with 
whom I have had the happiness of spending almost 
every evening since my arrival in the Eternal City, 
and who have been pleased to express themselves 
much gratified at the erudition I have displayed in 
our conversations, and also with the excellence of 
my taste in church architecture and decorations." — 

" What, in the name of wonder ! " exclaimed Mr 
Darcy, greatly perplexed, and half astonished; — 
" what had a couple of Popish priests to say to his 
becoming a clergyman in our Church, that he diould 
consult them about it at all f'' 

Gertrude, who was standing by, looked anxiously 
at Reginald, but there was no choice but to continue 
the reading of the letter, in answer to Mr Darcy's 
impatient " Go on, go on." 

— '^ I had indeed been long alarmed at the state 
of schism in which our Church was plunged." — 

"There," again interposed his fitther; "that's all 
the doings of you Evangelicals; enough to perplex 
any one, indeed." 

Reginald made no reply, but continued to read : 

— " Siding as I did with the Anglo -Catholic party, 
and detesting all holders of Evangelical doctrines, I 
still could not but feel that they alone, as agreeing 
most completely with the Articles, had a right to 
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remain in the Church of England^ and that there 
was an inconsistency and want of candour in the 
Oxford party not going over to Rome, unless on the 
groimd that it was schism for us, in this country, to 
place ourselves under a foreign pontiff. That diffi- 
culty, however, has been cleared away by the two 
revered Mends before alluded to, who have shewn 
to my complete satis&ction that there has been no 
such thing as valid ordination in the Anglican 
Church since the Reformation, that its titular bishops 
have been merely laymen, , and therefore its sacra- 
ments valueless — ^that the best possible reason for 
joining the Church of Rome, without cavilling at 
any doubtful points in it, is that, in &«t, there is no 
other 1 With these views, my dear &.ther, you will 
at once perceive the propriety of the step I have 
just taken, in being publicly received into the 
Church of Rome. I trust, on my return, to be able 
to demonstrate these views so clearly to your mind, 
that you will have little hesitation in following my 
example — ^the more so, from knowing, as I do, your 
just aversion to Evangelical doctrines; for, mark my 
words, all but the Evangelicals will, sooner or later, 
come over to Rome ; there is nothing in cmy doctrine but 
theirs to secure a Protestant Church and hierarchy to the 

English people. Such men as Air ^ Mr , and 

Mr Mordaunt are alone likely to be obstinate in their 
attachment to the Church of England; to them you 
may confidently look for support when that crisis 
comes which shall shake our coimtry to its founda- 
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tion; but, of all the rest, High Church, Tractarian, 
be they called what they may, be assured they are 
all in heart approaching to the true Catholic Church, 
of which his Holiness the Pope is the sole earthly 
head, who will, I trust, yet have to claim you 
amongst his spiritual subjects. Not intending to 
take my degree, I shall, if agreeable to you, pass 
the winter at Rome, in order to pursue my studies 
at the Propaganda, and to judge whether the dis- 
cipline of the Church be not too severe to allow me 
to enter orders. I rather doubt my vocation, I con- 
fess ; but I feel convinced this clear and reasonable 
account of my conduct will dispose you to enable me 
to do without a profession. — Believe me, my dear 
father, ever your affectionate sor^ 

« Basil Darcy." 

Mr Darcy had heard to the end; with knit 
brows and anxious countenance he sat and listened 
while Reginald was reading the letter: not once 
had he interrupted him from the moment that 
there dawned upon his mind the conviction that 
Basil was alluding, not to orders in our Church, but 
to a profession of faith in that of Rome. When it 
was over, with a calmness more fearftd than any 
outbreak of passion would have been, he held out 
his hand for the letter. 

" Give it to me," he said in a husky voice ; and 
taking it hastily from Reginald, he turned and left 
the room. 
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" What will be the result of this dreadful busi- 
ness?" exclaimed Gertrude. " My fiither's state of 
mind is indeed fearful ; and poor Basils what a future 
he has prepared for himself !" 

*' Yes," replied Keginald ; '' for him I feel deeply. 
When he comes to his senses, as he doubtless will, and 
sees the abyss of folly and superstition into which he 
has plimged, how painful will be the reaction of his 
mind, and how difficult the retracing of his steps, sur- 
rounded, as he evidently is, by those who are so ready 
to compass sea and earth to make even one proselyte ! " 

" As for you, dear Keginald," said Gertrude, "this 
sudden blow is as likely to do good as harm to your 
cause. Like an electric shock, which produces bene- 
ficial results in many states of disease, it may be of 
use, and may bring home to my father's mind how 
compamtivefy triSg (even with his own views) was 
the cause of displeasure against you, and how unjust 
he has been in his mode of expressing it." 

" It may," replied her brother; " at all events, I 
have waited long enough, and, however impropitious 
this morning may be, I must not let another hour 
pass without speaking to my Either on the subject of 
my intended marriage." 

Some conversation then ensued as to recovering 
Basil from the fearful snare into which he had fallen; 
the possibility of their elder brother — ^who was with 
his femily at Florence, and who, though not a con- 
verted man, was a person of sense and judgment 
— ^being of use in this emergency — when the door 

u 
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opened, and Mr Jhxcy entered, and rang for break- 

Ttuexe mm a dead aOenoe for a time; notlier 
brother nor sister liked to broach the sobject of 
Basil's letter while their &ther did not seem disposed 
to touch upon ity and yet to talk about indifferent 
matters at such a time was imposaible. 

*' I am going over to X this morning,'' said 

Mr Darcy, suddenly, addressing his son; " you may 
as well ride over there with me." 

'^ I should be very happy, sir," replied Reginald, 
feeling that the moment had at length arrived; 
^'but I wanted to speak to you on an affidr which 
must, if agreeable to you, take me in a different 
direction." 

He then proceeded to remind his fitther of his 
attachment to Violet, which he had confided to him 
some months before, and to express an earnest hope 
that it would meet his approbation. 

Mr Darcy's coimtenance brightened immediately. 
He shook hands cordially with B^inald, and declared 
his entire satis&ction at the prospect of soch a mar* 
riage; that she was a lovely girl, and the daughter 
of an old acquaintance, a steady respectable man ; 
adding, that it was a pleasure to think his son was 
at last going to behave like a man of sense, and he 
trusted there would be no more caait or nonsense 
about him. 

" It is indeed a source of the greatest pleasure to 
me, sir," said Reginald, '' to find my choice thus 
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approved of and sanctioned by you; but I feel I 
must not owe my happiness to anything approeidiing 
to subterfuge or deception* I know my opinions of 
late have been such as do not meet your approba* 
ti(HL I cannot let you think they are changed, nor 
conceal from you that Miss Baymond entirely agrees 
with me on those sulj^ects." 

" Do you mean," said Mr Darcy, gloomily, " that 
she also has turned Methodist )" 

" I do," answered Reginald, firmly — " that is, what 
is unjustly called Methodist, but what I believe to 
be only in accordance with the feithful teaching of 
our own Church ever since the Reformation." 

" No theology, if you please, sir," said Mr Darcy, 
pushing away his cup, and walking up and down the 
room with hasty steps; *^ no polemics — I have had 
enough of them; I want no more on these subjects." 

There was a silence again for a few minutes. 
Gertrude stole a tearful look at Reginald, and half 
attempted to leave the room; then reseated herself 
and pretended to be busily employed with the re- 
mainder of her break&st. 

At length Mr Darcy suddenly turned round, and 
addressed Reginald. 

^^ Reginald," he said, '^ I cannot afford to lose an« 
other son ; Basil has made an idiot of himself, and, 
if matters continue as they are, must be thrown off 
for ever. Tou have taken your line also, and it is one 
I have long and consistently hated Basil, indeed, 
says that it is the only safeguard against Popery; 
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if so, that certainly is the best thing that can be said 
for it ; at all events, it is something less bad than 
the way he has gone, and besides, you are old enough 
to judge for yourself. It shall not be said that I 
behave unhandsomely to my son when he marries 
respectably. I will go over with you to Northlands, 
and settle matters with Mr Baymond; if he does not 
mind his daughter marrying a Methodist, I must 
only put up with my son doing the same, though 
I am sorry to hear such a nice girl has taken such a 
turn." 

Gertrude almost wept for joy at this unexpected 
termination of all their difficulties, while Reginald 
grasped his other's hand, and thanked him heartUy 
for thus acceding to his wishes. 

They soon started on their expedition to North- 
lands, and, as they went along, Reginald thought it 
but right to communicate to Mr Darcy the interview 
he had with the family a fortnight before, and the 
state of suspense he had been in ever since. Mr 
Darcy seemed somewhat startled to find the Ray- 
monds had been so long left in uncertainty; for 
though, as he observed, with some remains of gruff- 
ness in his manner, he thought it served his son right, 
yet the idea of his old friends being thus treated, 
shocked his sense of courtesy. 

The conversation then turned to Basil, whom 
he seemed to determine as a castaway, but who, 
Reginald endeavoured to persuade him, might still 
be reclaimed, by being sent for back to England, and 
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reasoned with by those whose talents and authority 
fitted them for such duties. In this it must be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that his own happy prospects 
led himVtake a more sanguine view Zx he would 
otherwise have done of the possible recovery of his 
unfortimate brother, and that Mr Darcy was per- 
haps, in this instance, the most in the right, when 
he kept muttering to himself — 

" No, no, they 've got him in their clutches, and 
they 'U keep hiin ! foolish as he is, he's good enough 
to make it worth their while ; no ! that's the bourne 
from whence no traveller returns!" 

Leaving, however, the imhappy Basil's &te still 
wrapt in uncertainty, we must proceed with the 
short remainder of our tale so &r as it concerns her 
who had so early chosen that good part which should 
not be taken from her ; and indeed that remainder 
may be so well guessed at, that it scarcely requires 
to be narrated in detail. Every reader can easily 
imagine that Mr Darcy and his son were well re- 
ceived by Mr and Mrs Raymond ; that Violet bore, 
though not without agitation, the summons to an 
interview that both she and Reginald felt more than 
rewarded them for their past trials in the bright 
friture which awaited them ; and that Beatrice (when 
by degrees intelligence was cautiously communicated 
to her) experienced the only pleasure anything could 
give her at that moment, in the prospect of her be- 
loved sister's happmess. Her own recovery, mdeed, 
was the only thing which caused any delay to the 
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completion of the marriage. It was agreed tha; 
Violet shoTild not leave her till she was quite well, 
and it remained, therefore, for her to recover her 

strength before a day was fixed for the marriage. 

* * « * « 

A month had elapsed since Beatrice's departure 
from Greystone Castle. Her health was now in a 
great degree restored; though still weak and ner« 
Tous, she was able to go down to the drawing-room, 
and mix in the society of h^ &mily. By degrees 
she had brought herself to talk confidentially with 
Violet and her mother over the past; and it was to 
both of them a source of inexpressible comfort to see 
that she sought for consolation where alone it was to 
be found; and, looking on all that had occurred as 
coming immediately from the hand of Qod, she was 
enabled to think over those who had been actors in 
it as instruments of His will, rather than as enemies 
to herself Stronger, indeed, than the memory of 
her past afiection for Lord Eustace-^-stronger than 
the recollection of his base trifling with her feelings 
— ^was her self-reproach at afl the concealment and 
deception of which she herself had been guilty, and 
her thankfulness at having escaped from the fearful 
abyss into which she had so nearly phmged. 

One other feeling remained strongly in her heart, 
which was an earnest wish to hear some details of 
what had occurred since her departure from Grey- 
stone. On this sulrject, her mother and sister oould 
give her no information but what the newsfpapers 
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afforded them. A paragraph, copied from a Boman 
Catholic journal, amioimced, in tritimphant terms^ 
the reconciliation of Lord Eustace Fitz-Eustace with 
that Church, as having taken place in the chapel of 
Grejstone Castle on the Sunday after Beatrice left ; 
and a few days afterwards, different other newspapers 
annoimced the marriage of Miss Silverton with Lord 
Bavendale ; and the death of Sir John three days 
after that event. This last ciroiunstance accoimted 
in a great degree for Xaviera not having written to 
make inquiries after her Mend from the moment of 
their parting, particularly when it was ascertained 
that a messenger had repeatedly called, though with- 
out saying by whom he was sent, to know how Miss 
Baymond was going on. 

There was something soothing to Beatrice in the 
idea that she was not completely forgotten. Xaviera 
could never, indeed, be again her chosen friend and 
companion ; their views of life, their connexions, 
their friture paths were too different ; but she must 
ever take an interest in her &te, and could not but 
feel that, in spite of errors, there were in her scintil- 
lations of better things, though clouded by the mists 
of superstition and Mae doctrine. 

Beatrice was one day seated in her own apart- 
ment, when Mrs Baymond entered with an anxious 
and somewhat agitated countenance. 

''Dearest Beatrice,*" she said, ''I have come to 
tell you of the arrival of one whom I know you have 
long yearned to see again ; I have indeed felt doubt- 
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fill whether an mterview with her would be desir- 
able for you ; but, after the entire confidence you 
have reposed in me^ I could not do otherwise than 
give you your choice." 

"Xaviera !" exclaimed Beatrice, "is she at length 
come) Oh, mamma ! it will indeed be satisfaction to 
see her once again, and to hear all that has occurred 
since we parted !" 

Mrs Baymond left her, and in a few minutes 
Xaviera entered her apartment. 

The meeting between the two friends was deeply 
affecting to both. Dressed in the deepest mourning, 
and paler than ever. Lady Ravendale had nothing 
of the bride in her appearance ; and when she gazed 
on Beatrice's &ce, still much altered from her recent 
illness, and especially by the loss of her long curls, 
necessarily sacrificed to the ravages of fever, she 
could not but feel intense pain to think of how large 
a portion of her sufferings she had been the cause. 

For some minutes they wept, and spoke not; at 
length Beatrice broke silence. 

" Dear Xaviera," she said, " we ought not to have 
such a melancholy meeting. You have indeed had 
one bitter affliction since we parted, but you are, I 
trust, happy in your new state of life ; and T, though 
I have had affliction and sickness, have also had, 
believe me, comfort and peace, such as this world 
gives not, imparted to me." 

"Oh, Beatrice 1" exclaimed her friend, "it does 
indeed rejoice me to hear you speak thus, to think 
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that your trials shoiild thus have been turned to 
account, and that you are enabled to look on them 
with resignation, and on me with forgiveness ; for, 
believe me, though, when we parted, I felt I had 
indeed injured you, yet I saw not half my own 
delinquency, nor the utter dereliction of principle 
which led me to behave as I did." 

" I speak not of my wrongs," said Beatrice ; "you 
were but an instrument, permitted to act thus for 
my eternal good. But tell me all that has occurred 
since our separation. The principal &cts, indeed, I 
know, — your marriage, and the sad affliction which 
befel you so soon afterwards; but for that blow you 
were probably in some degree prepared." 

" Beatrice," said Lady Eavendale, " that blow has 
been the deepest and bitterest lesson to me, and 
never can I consider my dear Other's death as any- 
thing but a judgment on me for ha-sdng permitted 
his iUness to be made such a use of." 

" Was it not true, then, when I was there ?" asked 
Beatrice, in some surprise. 

" No, dearest, it was greatly exaggerated. Father 
Oswald intended he should be ill at that time, and 
though, alas ! each answer I gave had some founda- 
tion in truth, yet the danger they announced him 
to be in on Sunday morning, when wishing to fix 
Lord Eustace's still wavering mind, was not true at| 
the time, but became so immediately afterwards. 
Beatrice, I no longer believe the miracles with which 
Father Oswald so often deluded me, but I do believe 
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in the finger of God having made that true which 
was Msely reported from a wicked motive. Mj 
&ther was sufferings but was in no danger; they 
announced his illness to be serious^ and it became 
so ; they declared there was positiTe danger, it was 
soon too true, and he never rallied ! 

'' Tou wish for details, dearest, and you diaU have 
them. When you were gone, a feeling of despera- 
tion came over me. F&ther Oswald threatened to 
throw obstacles in the way of my marriage with 
Ravendale, on the ground of his well'-known disaf- 
fection to the Church, unless I helped in persuading 
Lord Eustace to profess himself publicly the next 
day. Dreading such a misfortime, and longing at 
the same time to revenge on Lord Eustace his base 
and worldly conduct towards you, I confess I en- 
couraged him that day more than I had ever done 
before. Whenever Eavendale was absent, my man- 
ner had more of coquetry than I thought I, engaged 
to another, could have endured to throw into it. 
Now, I hate myself for such duplicity, but at the 
time I felt as if I had no choice. Eavendale was 
kept away as much as possible by his mother, and I 
continued to encourage Lord Eustace without in 
any way pledging myself. 

" The next morning, all the Catholic families in 
the coimtry, privately apprised of the ceremony 
that was to take place, crowded to our chapel. Lord 
Eustace read his recantation, received the com- 
mimion in our Church, and was warmly welcomed 
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by a number of our own fitith. The difficulty now 
was, how to let him know his pretensions to my 
hand would be useless, but this also was dexterously 
managed by Father Oswald. 

'' When the service was over, a collation was 
giy«i in our hall, as has been a custom with us 
whenever any ceremony attracts our acquaintances 
from a distance. The Bishop of — -— had arrived 
that morning, received Lord Eustace into the 
Church, and afterwards remained to bless the re-> 
past) from which I was purposely absent. When it 
was concluded, he rose, and, addresmng Bavendale, 
congratulated him on the arrival of the dispensation, 
and announced to the assembled guests our approach- 
ing union. Tou may imagine how great was the 
indignation and amazement of Lord Eustace. He 
asked to see me, but was informed (what was, alas ! 
just then becoming true) that my &ther was so ill 
I could see nobody. He had an interview with 
Father Oswald, and reproached him bitterly with 
the deception practised on him, but Father Oswald 
was more than a match for him. He in his turn 
expressed the greatest regret and astonishment, ach 
sured him he had no idea of his attachment to me, 
wished he had made a confidant of him at an earlier 
period; but, hoping such a feeling could have no 
influence in inducing him to join the only true 
Church, ended by flattering Lord Eustace on his 
theology, as well as on his many talents and virtues, 
and finally persuaded him that he would only bring 
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disgrace on himself by retracting a profession 
so recently made^ and recommended him to ac- 
cept of the hospitality of the &Qiily, who 

were returning that day to their own place, a few 
miles off, and longed to have the new convert of the 
party. He left, and of course I have seen no more 
of him. To what d^ee the adulation he has met 
with amongst his new friends may have soothed his 
wounded vanity, and consoled him for the loss of 
the more solid advantages he hoped for in his change 
of fidth, I cannot tell ; but one thing is certain, 
Father Oswald and his party have secured him for 
ever ; his profession has, I understand, made much 
noise in the world, and is hailed amongst the 
Roman Catholic party as an instalment of that large 
harvest they are hoping soon to reap amongst our 
aristocracy. Dear Beatrice, I trust you perceive 
how imworthy he was of you, and can think of him 
without pain or regret." 

" Without regret? yes," answered Beatrice ; " with- 
out pain? no. I acknowledge I cannot but feel the 
greatest pain when I reflect on that episode of my 
life, but it is a sorrow which is, I trust and believe, 
more and more blessed to my soul. But proceed 
with your narratiye, dearest. Your own marriage- 
when did it take place ?" 

"The day but one after," said Xaviera. "The 
scenes which preceded and followed it were most dis- 
tressing. The settlements had long been ready, and 
my father was able to sign them; but a large sum of 
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money was still in hisownpower^ which Father Oswald 
was determined to secure to the Church, and for this, 
most desperate were the efforts he made ; but the 
weakness of approaching dissolution, so often used as 
a cloak for such designs, was on this occasion per- 
mitted to be a protection against them. My &,ther, 
informed of his danger, would sign nothing till he 
had put his hand to the settlement, and then till he 
had seen the marriage ceremony completed. Too 
weak to be argued with, without danger to his life, 
his wishes were necessarily acceded to. When that 
was concluded, Father Oswald had a private inter- 
view in order to give my &,ther the last rites of the 
Church; but before that interview his mind had 
wandered so much, that Father Oswald dared not 
use his influence to obtain his signature to the deed 
prepared for the occasion. He sank gradually. 
When all was over. Father Oswald endeavoured, 
through Lady Eavendale, to make the unsigned 
deed binding on Eavendale as a case of conscience ; 
but her fond affection for her son seemed to coun- 
terbalance her devotion to the Church, and her 
efforts were certainly not as strenuous as they 
might have been. 

" As for me, from the moment my &ther ceased to 
breathe, Eavendale forbade my seeing Father Oswald 
again; the chapel service was discontinued. Nor 
have I, since that time, been permitted to join in 
any services, private or public, of the feith in which 
I had been brought up." 
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Beatiioe looked astonished. 

'^Is it possible/* she exebdiuedt ^'that Lord 
Bavendale is a Protestant f 

<^ It is hard to say/' replied XaYier% '^ what ho is : 
alas! I cannot flatter myself he is of any creed or 
rdigion. Freedom is his deity : republicanism and 
hatred of Popish power are the tenets imbibed by 
him amongst the liberal party in Italy^ where he 
has been the last six months. Disgusted at the 
errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome, and, 
above all, at the system of espionage it exercises in 
fiunilies, he gives me no credit for sincerity or lave 
of truth since he has seen the derelictions of which 
I was guilty under the influence of Father Oswald. 
He loves me, but he trusts me not 1 Perhaps if his 
own power were used more mildly, I mig^t not so 
much regret it ; for I do not deny, dear friend, that 
I now see the Church of Rome in a very different 
light &om what I did when I so anxiously endea* 
voured to bring you over to it; but to be thus for- 
cibly cut off from all religion, all church member- 
ship, to be told God is everywhere, and that I can 
worship Him in my chamber, or, fer worse, that 
new and favourite error of materialism, that I can 
worship Him in His works, and that, in adoring 
nature T adore Him, — all this is most revolting to 
my conscience and my feelings." 

" But why," asked Beatrice, " should you not join 
our simple and scriptural Church] I cannot but 
think, in your present frame of mind, a candid exa- 
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mination of its doctrines would bring home to you 
the coDYiction that they are founded on the Word 
of God." 

^' It would rejoice me to do so/' replied Xayiera, 
''but Bavendale would not allow it; unfortunately, 
he coimects all discipline with priestoraft, all form 
with superstition. Once, indeed, he has acoompa- 
nied me to a Protestant place of worship, and for 
the moment he seemed pleased, but I can scarcely 
dare to hope he will follow it up. It was last Sun- 
day; business took us to London, and curiosity to 
hear a celebrated Scotch preacher, remarkable for 
exposing the errors of the Romish Church, induced 
him to enter a Presbyterian chapel. The severe and 
simple beauty of the service, the impressive manner 
of the minister, and the clear statements he made 
of the errors of the Eomish religion, seemed to give 
him great satis&ction; and to myself I Mt there 
came home the truths of what is called the gospel as 
I had never understood them before. I seemed to 
catch, as it were, a ghmpse of salvation through 
Christ, independent of works, and to understand 
how it must precede any works acceptable to God. 
Still I am ignorant, and I am almost without means 
of becoming otherwise. I possess a Bible, but, ac- 
customed as I have been to read it entirely under 
the teaching of another, I almost shrink from the 
desperate act of interpreting it for myself, according 
to my own views and ideas. Altogether, my mind 
is harassed with a thousand perplexities; and, at- 
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tached as I am to Bavendale, my anion with him is 
at present only a sonzoe of misery to me. The com- 
pany he keeps — ^the daring infidelity of the foreign 
republicans^ with whom he was surrounded during 
the few days we were in London — all these things 
are most diaUusuiag to me to witness; while the 
influence I ou^t to have is completely nullified and 
destroyed by his constant suspicions of my insin- 
oerity and disr^ard of truth. I deny not that I 
was educated in a bad system^ and had many erro- 
neous notions of equivocation being allowable for 
the good of the Church; but he is unjust in ima- 
gining that, that motive now extinct, there is any 
reason to suspect my deviation from the paths of 
moral rectitude." 

" Dearest Xaviera," said Beatrice, " let us hope 
that things will mend. Lord Ravendale may come 
to clearer views, and will then learn to appreciate 
you better." 

" It may be so," replied Lady Havendale ; " there 
are moments when I indulge a hope that such will 
be the case, but at other times my prospects are 
more gloomy than I feel courage to bear. But I 
must go, dearest. This interview has been an in- 
expressible comfort to me, in letting me see you 
are less imhappy than I had had reason to fear; 
and that, in your sorrows, you at least have been 
enabled to seek and find that ' peace which passeth 
all understanding.' — Farewell! We are, I grieve 
to say, going abroad immediately; and oh! how I 
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dread for him the society he will meet in the foreign 
capital, wliither we are boimd ! And you — do you 
remain in the peaceful seclusion of your own home, 
or shall you return another year to London with 
Lady Mary?" 

" Never," answered Beatrice ; *^ never shall I trust 
mjTself again amidst the ensnaring pleasures of the 
world ! Having been led to the Foimtain of life, I 
shall, I humbly hope, never be deluded again into 
turning to broken cisterns which hold no water; 
but, knowing that ' godliness has the promise of the 
life that now is, as weU as of that which is to come,' 
I trust €k)d wiU give me grace ever to remember, 

that IP WE SEEK FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD, AND 
His RIGHTEOUSNESS, ALL OTHER THINGS SHALL BE 
ADDED UNTO US ! " 



THE END. 



.T. A. BALLAXTINK, PRINTER, PAUL'S WOTJK, RDIXBUROn. 
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